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Anx. T. — (1.) D/r WiedngehuH der schonen Wmenchafien in 
JtaVicn iihtrtvafjen aus dem ItaJienhchen des Ahies JBettinelli. 
Van Kopisck 2d And. % Theile. Leipzig. 1853. 

(2.) Orlando Furioeo preceduto dl aJeimi pensieri di V. Giorberti, e 
cmirdnfo di note stonclie efilologicho, 2<1 edit. Firexizqg 1850. 

Hisx(>ivr.\x« in reviewing tlio history of thoir species have re- 
.counted four epoclis of civilizutioii in which genius has hlnz eel 
ftulli with extraordinary lustre, and h3ft works in its train 
destined to illiiininalc heniispheres of darkness or ignorance, and 
awaken ilu* envy and admiration of the latest* posterity. Of 
these, liowevcr, two liave slione witli reHc.x splendour. H ad not 
the ag(! of Augustus (jui<;kly succeeded tliat of Pericles; — had.a 
inilleuniurn of harbarisinJiiiem‘ned between the time that Aris- 
totle tauglit in the Lyeehm and Idnutus wrote his comedies, in 
all proi)Hl)ilily Home would have had to depend on her material 
creations hu* her posthumous glory. The empire, with all its 
vast resources, gave birth to no new species of art, to no new 
forms of imagination, and opened out no paths of knowledge but 
those discovered at Athens some three hundred years before. 
The reason is pretty evident. #Homo had no early life hut that 
possessed in common witli the Orreeks. The primitive traditions 
of its people, their religions, philosophy, and laws, were Grecian. 
Hence their thoughts naturally mn in tlie same channels, and 
never ventured beyond their Athenian models. What the age of 
Pericles was to that of Augustus, the age of Leo was to the brillijint 
display of talent which illustrated the reign of la)uis Qiuuorze. 
Numerous as were the intellectual triumphs which then fur more 
ennoMed France than its greatest victories, pot one work of art 
NO. XLII. Y 
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was produced, the ori^iiiil of’ wliicli could not l)e traced to liiiliiiii 
sources in the two preceding: t-tMituries. In both the Uoiiniu und 
the French period, the torch of letters was not exlinguishcd stud 
then rtskindled; it was hut transferred wdth its original, sph'iuh'ur 
uudiminished from one nation to another. 

The era of Greek civiii/jition, and that of mt»tlcni I tsily, 
seut themselves to us under far different aspects. Ilolh iiisiugurtite 
a new syetean of society, sis both su’c tlie^attev* growth of entirely 
new traditions, customs, and belief. Wlieu Jlaiitu aw’u^ened tJio 
mind of his <;ountrv u deluge of barbarisui liad swept over Furojse; 
and extinguishiug every liglit in the intellectual h«)vi/on, had 
shrouded tlsc world in darkm'ss for upwards of ten ceiituries. 
Yet with no othei- reininiscenee of ancient ietiniing than si solitary 
Virgil, tin; great Florentine gave rise in a new literature whicli 
aroused i/aro]>e from it-s lethargy, and laiiglil it p) surpass t lie 
ancient models. As far as the tirccks are eoucenn'd, the iiierir. 
<if originality is more eletudy distingiiishctl. Whetlier Italian 
literal uiv w'ould have shone forth with such refulgence in the 
lifteenth and sixteenth centuries had not I'opios of iht; ancien: 
writers been recovered, may indeed give rise to grave doul.u. 
That ij|e Greek wrik*rs, liowever, run their career oJ' triiim)/h 
without any extraneous aid, is universally admitted. Ifu jiigh 
Htato of literary oivilizHtioii had prec,eded them, as Baiily mani- 
luins with setlnctivc eloquence, it at all oVonts was so far distant, 
and every veHtigtM)f it Inul been so completely destroyi d, as to 
Ictivc no distinct landmark bebind it. Ail ibat wc i-uii tax iheiri 
witli arc sturic broken trndiiioDs derived fnan Persia and Fgypt. 
The Hcllenimis even reject these as emanating from barbarous 
syurcfs. By tlicir own account they derived ibcir inspiration 
directly from their deities, who frequi^itly descmided from tlie 
heights of 'I'iiessaly lire tlu-ir breast with martial ami pot'iic 
ardour; to iiiitiiite them in the m*ts, or t-o guide the hiu’ks «;f 
llieir i;ohuii'-ts thrmig'h the Tyrrhene seas. Apart from tJj<! irre- 
gular ties of coiisanguiuily which sprung out of these conmiuiii- 
caiions w'illi Olympus, the <ii:eek8 would not ('Oidcss lo the 
slight«.‘st degree of kindred with any exterior people. 'J.'hc feiwour 
with which this opinion was maintained, k one of the best 
guarantees for its sinceritv, and aflords the most conclusive proof 
of the indigenous character of Greek civilization. The literttry 
cfiocli of Greece wHS undoublodly a more Bpantojacoua oft’slioot of 
the hninfiTi mind than that of modem Italy ; but what the latter 
wanted in originality, it amply made up in the breadth ami 
v ariety of its tune and Ute rich combination of its elements. 

< )f these* cpoclts, which constitute tlie two most wdienl: chapters 
in the history of liuwanity, tlmt of Greece is almost eojclufeivcly 
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sUidietl at our pul»lic scuts of learning, to tlio detriment of tlio 
other, which, if 0 ]>eiied ut all, is hut superliciiiliy studied andd the 
til mioii of professional pursuits and social occupations. Yet there 
cunuot be a doubt not only of the superior importance to the 
iMod(‘ru oi' the Italian era, but of its deeper intiinsic merit as 
con trusted with tlic literarV e}K)ch of Greece. The one belongs 
to a state of society long since extinct; tiie other to a system of 
social orgauixation gi-ovving up full of life and vigour, and 
HtrcKihing its intricate ramiiicatious around our daily life. In 
imaginative literature, tliough some works may exliihil the weakness 
of copies, and others the wildest extravagance of fiction niTuyed iu 
ilic sobm' garb of reason, yet iu many de]>artments Italy has 
equalled if not siirpnssecl her masters, she has created 

others to which they have not the slightest claim. In pastoral, 
Sauazzaro, 'Jjisso, and Giiariui, may compete witli I^ion iUid 
TheocTitus, or with any of their Uomaii iuiitators. If the 
comedies of Ariosto and Ceochi have not tlm moral of Aris- 
t(i[)ham‘s, at least, they ])arluke, iu a greater degree than the 
jdays of tlult writer, of the sprightly vivacity of Moliere ; while in 
point of exactitude of character, and exact representation of 
maauers, th(‘y may lx* advantageously compared witli those oi' 
iMaiit.us and I’erence. In lyrics Italy has produced a liost of 
writers wiu.) comhiue the sweetness of Anacm>n with the sublimity 
of J^iudiU', witli an cxulKTauce ol‘ imagiiiaiion and a diversity of 
i'et.ding to ’w'hicli Aiuierc(aj and Jhndar were ah^c unequal. With 
rt^spect to the greatest production wbicli reipiires the highest 
comhiuation of talents to execute, iioiner and Virgil might 
deem it no indignity if» he (xjutrasted with Ariosto and his 
I ’ciTarese successor, and w own iu many ]>oiiits their inferiority- 
Of hurh.‘sq tie poetry, thg Greeks may be said to know nothing. 
It is the Italian's own (ireation, and in tliis field he yet is^tjiuds 
uni-ivalJcd, As regards tlie sister arts, l4ily may bo regarded m 
the creator of music and painting, the fragments of tliese subjects 
tnummittt'd from ilie ancient world being barely suHicient to con- 
vey to the minds of her artists the rudoBt idea of tlie exercise of 
their talent iu ’this direction. Kor have the most Buccesslul 
triumjihs ol piuiitiiig in mor« recent periods, or what Im-s since 
lie.eu divulged of the j^ei’foctioii of tins oit in antiquity, endan- 
gered in the sliglitest degree the supremacy of liaifael and his 
eottmiporaries, which in this dquutment prianises to extend 
over all time. If Michael Angelo he inferior to Phidias mid 
i’raxiteicB in sculpture, at least in architecture and engineering 
he sarpanseH all the talent that Greece can mtuy against him. 

In political i|ad natural science, tlie superiority of Italy is still 
more ‘man ifest. Prom the contracted nature of their experience 
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nud their addiction to a jmori reasoning, the Greeks were iiica- 
pahla of interpreting nature, or of exploring the laws by which 
nations should he govenied t and their overt attempts iu this 
field are only a travesty of what the direct mode ought to be of 
obtaining correct results. But no sooner htid modem letters 
established themselves on a secure basis in Italy, than a Machia- 
velli submitted the histories of the ancient empires to a severe 
scratiny, and evolved tlie principles at work in tli#r declension 
and the causes which had accelerated their growth. Parnta and 
Eotero extended the science thus placed on it^ legitimate founda- 
tions, and by a similar course of induction pointed out to the 
free states of Italy the only means hy which they could enlarge 
their prosperity : they calculated the precise jiower of existing 
nations, foresaw’ their destinies, and predicted their decline. 1 f i t he 
thought a great instance of sagacity in Lord Bacon to liave pre- 
dicted the day wlien England, through her insular position, should 
become a great naval pow’er, and possess itsedf of the Two Indies, 
w’hat sliall be said of tlic foresight of the writers wdio <mst the 
horoscope of Spain and Turkey iu the height of their prosperity, 
and tracing the operation of the elements in their system destined 
to hasten their collapse, foretold from this species of imud- 
writing the day when these huge empires should he reduced to 
the last stage of weakness, and become like stranded w])aleH 
the bye-\Yor(l of nations ? If Hume niid Adam Smith evinced 
gi-eat wisdom two^enturics iftcr European «ommorec luid run its 
course^ in laying down the great principles w’hich should guid(‘ 
the fiscal policy of states, the^ same epithet cannot he withheld 
from the political economists of Italy, who in the infancy of 
tluit commerce, dictated the lessons which tlieir successors only 
developed and applied to a wider range of phenomena. 

Nor was natural science, wbieli remained a i^erfect blank iu th(^ 
days of Aristotle, less progi^essive. 'Fhe great light wliich atiuined 
its meridian gloiy in England first dfnvned upon Italian shores. 
(Jopemicus proje(*ted his system in tlie schools of Padua. Leo- 
nardo da Yintd revealed the laws of limtir eclipses in l’loren(’:e 
two iigcs before Kepler subjected them to mathematicul deiuon- 
striitioii, and augmented the sphere of mechanical and optical 
science, hy a list of discoveries which required the geniu.s of 
Gnemck and Lagrange to carry to a higher degree of generality. 
A'esalins and I'alojuus allied anatomy with medicine, and Gehiier 
and Aldobrandini laid the foundations of experimental science 
by natural histories more complete than those of Seneca and of tlie 
elder Pliny. As Italy was the first to di.seovef The eompam, so 
she w^as the first tr> turn it to any iiccount If put his 

keel into unknown seas and ventured to the Antipodes, if Vaset) 
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(le Gama opetied the witery route to the Indies, it was not before 
the Genoese had lifted the veil from the unexplored part of the 
globe s sujrface, and showed to the astonished nations a new 
world. If Bacon prepared tlie way for Kewton, Nizolio with no 
Jess skill drew out tlie principles of inductive science for Bacon’s 
great Florentine eotemporary Galileo. But the great pecnliarity 
of this epoch is, tliat not content with its own resources, it dug 
up antiqiiit)||||pii(l placed the past by the side of the present. Two 
oppt)8ito reli^ons and philosoplues, each powerfully appealing to 
men’s Bympatbies, stood in face of eagh other. The rising civi- 
lization of Italy intertwined around ifs growth the most interest- 
ing offshoots of the old creations: we are therefore justified on 
more counts tlian one in placing it above any otifer age wdiich 
followed or preceded it. 

In venturing to contribute a leaf to the literary Ids tory of 
a period so important, wo may allege as a reason for our pre- 
sumption, that n-cont Italian critics fU'e at wai* with respect to 
ihc character of the leading poems t)f this epoch ; and die English 
writci's who profess to delineate its literature, have either derived 
their materials from second-hand sources, or allowed their judg- 
ment to be w'arped by an extravagiuit respect for authority, or a 
false view of the dignity of the 8i|bject. It is a startlmg fact, 
tluit in the lust publication of the romantic poets in this country, 
by a grave Italian professor, the Morgantc and the Orlando 
FnrloHo are accepted as serious epics. It is no less singular 
that I' go J'oscoju, a critic of much higher merit than Panizzi, 
should have niaiutuined the same opinion. Deniiia, a grave 
Italian critic, whose Vince mle della Letteratura received, not long 
jigo. an Englisli dross, actually hazarded the opiiuon, that if 
Boyardo had lived to hnish his poem, Ariosto might have been 
ibrgotteu, and that Trissino would have sjirpassed his Orlando, 
hati lie not been trammelled by an unlucky plot. If native 
writers of ability haje so far mistaken the nature of die. literary 
treasures of Italy, we cannot be sui*prised that Hallani should 
have accepted all the romantic poems (>f that country in a grave 
spirit — tlnit he should have considered the Orlando Furioso 
quite as serioiis an affair as Ahe Eneid; or that lioscoe should 
have compared the wi'itings of Benii to those of Sterne, and 
adduced fulsome compliments which had their rise in the iiifec- 
tion of Italy with Spanish manners, in x>roof of the virtues of a 
princess, who, if not the Messalina, was cjcrtoinly the Catherine 
of her age. Such mistakes as these, we appretend, arise not 
alone from a prejudiced or superficial view of the subject, but 
from a habit of discussing liierm 7 questions exclusively pn their 
own ground widiout reference to dm combination of the social 
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efements out of which they spring. To know anythiug well, it 
must be viewed in connexion with every subject to which' it 
B&s direct relation. Literature is only tlie outer cxi^ression of 
tiie social life of nations, and embodies within itself imd dmves 
its complexion from the habits, belief, and general circum- 
stances of the people among whom it takes its rise. The 
pbilodopher, through the medium of this kind of co-relation, 
ought to be ^able to infer from the sociiil aspects ol||||t people the 
character of its literature : and from the character ofits literature, 
the gtmenil features of their social organization. If the view 
enteitained of a literature do not coincide with the idienomena 
of the co-existing society, or if the repn^sentations of tliat society 
conhict with the actual state of its litefature, it may l)e safely 
concluded that these views and rr^presentations are radically 
erroneous. We will Jip])Iy titia principle to rectify some oi‘ 
tlie mistakes before us. and endeavour, by its means, to impart a 
deeper insight into the nature of the Italimi renaissance than 
any hitherto given. Our account must necessarily be short; hut 
a single line of inference deduced from a strict survey of natunil 
phenomena, evolving tlie casual links by which the triiimpiis of 
a splendid civilization are connected with the rude stniggles of 
impoverished states, is, in our jxidgraent, worth a load of dis- 
sert^itions compiled from books, vrithout further waste of Tc'tieciion 
than what is sutficient to secure a euphohious variety of [dirasc 
and chronological accuracy. ^ 

Italy, though above every other countn' the object of barbarian 
aggression, was tbo first Ut rise superior to its attacks. Tlic force 
by which her civilization was hurled downwards led to that 
rebound wdiicii early placc'd her at the head of European nations. 
The savages who ti'anipled out the last embers of the obi empire, 
reduced its subjects, to those .straits destined to devc lope 
their energies, and Icipl to a now era of civilization. TJ)e 
irruption of tlic Huns and the Longo])ards|| who devastated the 
northern and .central pljiins of the iVninsuhi, drovfj their in- 
habitants in crowds to seek .sheitjer in the islands of the Adrintie 
and the (Mjasts ol‘ the Mediterranean. Bhnt out from the adjoin- 
ing continent, the frigitives in the ingun es of the Hiftlto, and on 
the f’oasts of Henoa and Amalfi, pushed their barks into the 
Euxiiie, cruized along the shon^s of Barbary, and visited the 
Ijovantinc ports of Joppa <uid Alexandria. From the communi- 
cations thus opened with the oast, Italy became the depot whence 
the spi(;e8 and dnigs of Bvria and Egypt, the of Persia, and 
the balsams and precious st-oUes of India were distributed over 
Europe^ The vessels laden with this merchandize returned as 
heavily freighted as they set out, and the metak and wools of 
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Britain, and the^ flax and hemp of Holland, were turned to the 
account at Sinope and Trebisond m the cottons of Airabia 
in the fairs of Flanders. From, this double species of traffic, the 
maritime towns of Italy weretquickly transformed into naval 
pow(?rs of the magnitude ; their huts were converted into 
palaces, their dshennen into merchant princes. The prosperity 
thus enjoyed diftiised itself over the interior until Milan, Florence, 
and Siena, to enmlate their splendour. Instead of the raw 
material of Europe being exchanged for the raw material of Asia, 
fuctorics were dispersed over the Peninsula in which both were 
worked up into the tinisluHl fabric, and tlien reconveyed to their 
respective destinations. Like England, Italy, in the tenth centui7, 
proiessed to clothes tbfj%orid; but England has to struggle with 
competit<»rs as civili/ed as herself ; wlicrciis the lUtlian mercliiuits 
found Europe innnersed in the slough harbaj*iem, and ready 
to receive iheir goods at their own pritres. The leading houses 
csuhlislied important settlements on tlio Asiatic and Tartarean 
coasts of the Black Sea. Their agents scattered themselves over 
(ir(.*pcc, peneti'atcd into the interior of Barbary and Arabia, and 
at the j'airs oi’ Aden and. Grand Ciiiro bartered the produce of 
tlic looms of Florei'n'C and Milan tor the wares of the Mameluke 
soidans of Egypt. The wealtJi wliicdi this activity poured int(* 
tin* lap of Italy enabletl htu’ to bwome the professed money* 
L'lifler of Europe. She regulated the rate of interest throughout 
all the modem states, and by the establishment of national 
banks inaugurated tlait system of tinauce which fbrais one of 
the most important advantages tliey enjoy <;ver tlie states of 
antlquiry. 

liut Ttjiiy was destined to take tlie lead among modem nations 
in wealth and luxury from circiunstances of a more sa<ft*ed 
character. The admission of the early claims of Borne to 
soTW'ignty over the Cliristhm churches, invested the bishops of 
that sec with supreme jurisdiction over the ecclesiasticjil posses- 
sions of Flurope, and i*n«bled tliein to impo.se what rates they 
pleased on transmission of benefices or tlie imw unities con?* 
ceded to the hiity. Frc»m each episcopal see, as well as from 
every benefice in their own n<^minution, annates and tithes were 
exacted with a rigorous minuteness, and poured into tlie pupal 
tretiHury. Even were the ecclesiastical wealth of Europe at that 
period us contracted as it^now is, such a donative must have 
contributed immensely to Eomaa aggrandizement ; but when it 
is remembered that church property in medupval Eurtipe com- 
posed at least one thml of that appropiiated to secular uses, it 
will be readily conceived how these golden stremuB, perpetually 
flowing tlrrough Italy, awakened its dormant energies, and' made 
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the revenue of the few roods of territory which formed their 
national reservoir surpass the joint income of the two leading 
states of Europe. But this great branch of w’^ealth was swelled 
by ether tributary sources, lloite formed the ultimate court of 
appeal in ecclesiastical disputes, and not a day passed without 
her priestly lawyers enriching themselves at the expense of their 
foreign clients. The investiture of bishops, the modilications of 
church discipline, the foundation or trausler of sees, the esta- 
blishment of monastic orders, all required the stinction of apostolic 
briofs, to be procui*ed at a great expense, but witJi out further 
outlay to tile Vatican tlian an ounce of wax rmd parclmient. 
Then came reserved cases of dispensatioiumduction into benefices, 
the exercise of legaiitine powers, ca<fl|of w’hich >vere taxed 
according to the ability of the 2 >tirty to x>«y, and tlie extent of 
the gift conceded. 

But two of the greatest weapons in the financial armoury of 
the Vatican from wdiich Italy, in common with Home, derived 
the greatest profit, were, undoubtedly, jubilees and iiululgences. 
We have no wish to misrepresent these ordinances; but, admit- 
ting them, in the Catholic sense, as applying to the commiitatiou, 
not of the guilt of sin, but of the temporal x>unishment due to it ; 
sdll it cannot be forgotten that these practices in the 'mediajval 
centuries were widely different to what they are in our own. At 
the j)resent day the advantages which tlujy promise are entirely 
unrestricted as to locality, tmd to be purchased by spiritual 
works. In the middle ages, they generally exacted a journey to 
Home, and a material contribution to some project of tlic Pope 
in proportion to the pilgrim's means. Bo ample were the benefits 
offered, and with such feiTOur •did the seigneurs of tlie west 
embrace the proffers of a power which promised to protect them 
from the consequences^of the outrages which a nide .state of civi- 
lization tempted them to commit, that thousands were seen wend- 
ing their way at the apjiointed season to be shrived l>eneatb the 
shadow of tlie Vatican, and to deposit tlieir offerings at the 
shrine of Bt, ♦Peter, On some of tliese occasions it is comxiuted 
that not less than millions of wealthy strangers of both sexe«j 
arrived in Bome.^ The principal jtowns of tlie Peninsula were 
crowded like so mtiny fairs with the hourly arrivals of passengers, 
and the shcqis and temples of the inhabitants were alike enriched 

“ Gaglimo Ventura of Auti, gives tlie foUoiving account of one which took place 
under I^niface VIII., at the commencement of the ihirteehth century, of which he 
WH* an eye-withesi^ * PrcMo a due miliom dl peieone tidi in ltotmi uomini e 
donne, in tai folia immensa die resteranno moiti cM^iIpiestaii tU che f!ui in 

rischio mio stesso. Due cherid di e notte eran all* iltar di S. j^etro rasteUantet 
jiecumam Ultalia tutta so no itnpinguo, le cui pubhliche etrade da 

ogni paitte eran itempre come gran here pel passaggio e ritorno de* pdlegrini. 
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by their profuse liberality. I%ly, as an old clironicler has it, 
grew fat upon these customs. If the pilgrims were better men 
by their observance, they certainly became poorer. They did not 
leave their sins behind them without being relieved of their 
wealth at the same time. 

The Crusades, which entailed on other countries immeftse 
losses, furnished another means by whicli Italy enriched herself 
at tlio expense of lier neighbours. Whatevm* might have been 
die motives of the Popes who designed these wars, it is certain 
the Italians themselves were slow to engage in them without some 
prospect of indemnifying themselves for their losses, or securing 
further treasures. Wh^a the English haron sold his land and 
plate to join the sacreeflimy at the liead of his retainers-— while 
the Trench marquis tkrew away his castles at a reckless price to 
enable liiin to keep the held with a troop of horse during the holy 
campaign — the Italian republics refused to join the enterprisi^ 
until they had bound Godfrey to concede to them important mer- 
cantile privileges in the conquered cities, and refused t«> furnish 
any (tMofctt to the expedition for which they were not c<^peusated. 
Thougli the great bulk oT tJ»e armies embarked at dm Italian 
ports, neither the G<:‘no'ese or Venetian governments would pro- 
vitle any transports beyond those engaged at the expense of the 
coufederatos, or prepare a fleet to actmrnpany the expedition 
unless witli tlie irnporuint proviso that the ports which yielded to 
tlieir summons should reimiin an integrant part of their republics. 
By this policy the rest of Europe suliere<l till the wounds, while 
Italy obtained all the profit. Tyre, Joppa, and Ascalon, succes- 
sively fell into the hands of Venice and Genoa, with the stores 
of their ricli warehouses and die materiel of their shipping. 
Every province which the Crusaders took at once opened a new 
held to the commercial enterprise of tliesic rival states, tind die 
streets set apart for their shops in the conquered cities showed 
pretty clearly the nature of the interest they took in the rescue 
of Christ’s sepulclire. By conducting the trading operations of 
these vast enterprises, botli^ on land and sea, at least one fourdi 
of the available wealth of Europe, at die period of each cinisade, 
must have been poured iuta the lap of Italy. The Bom an 
pondifs had an intimate acquaintance with the character of the 
age, and knew liow to turn it to account.. In the precise propor- 
tion that foreign countries were impoverished and debilitated by 
their policy, Italy started into affluence and splendour. 

The increased wealth and dominion which arose from the 
Asiadc conquests were far surpassed by those which accrued to 
Italy from the dismemberment of Tartary and die siei:?sure of 
some of the finest provinces of die Greek empire. The commer- 
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cial establishments on die coasts the Euxine and in the Levant, 
like our Indian settlements at Java and Oulcuttn, soon involved 
the Italians in quarrels with the natives, who, as soon as they had 
tlie presumption to prescrilie limits to the encroaohments of their 
visitors, were quietly knocked on the head, and the^ territories 
appropritited. In this way Genoa came into possession of Ceuta, 
Tiipoli, Smyrna, and the whole of the Crin)ea, and Venice 
seized upon baliiiatia and the Morea, besides numerous isles in 
the Archipelago and many cities on the coast of the Hellespont. 
Indeed, the policy pursued by these two mantinie powers tow^h'ds 
the Greek empire which had raisctl them to iiult^pendeiicc w'as not 
unlike that adopted by the leviers of l^ek mail in Hei>tlund to 
the wealthy lords in their vicinity. Veiiice, despoiling the 

Greek emperor of some portion ()f his dominions, (>l»ligtnl him 
to call the lleets of Goiiou to his defence at a suerihee of terri- 
toiy quite equal in extent to that which Venice had purloiueil. 
13y tills mode of procedure it would he difliciilt to say who 
gained most — the dcfenderH or the assailants. But this much Is 
cevtiiin, that if the Ottomans had i^l taken advantage of their 
feuds to seize on Consiautinople, the Greek emperor, between his 
protectors and aggressors, would have been piu’iaanciuly strippcvl 
of every shred of his dominions. 

These intimate relations wdth the Grc(*k eiiqure, and ilie nei'es- 
sity of commercial intercourse, early lorcWl on Italy an aileiition 
to the Greek language and traditions. Naples, in fact, from an 
early period, had become entirely Grecian. Genoa and llorence, 
as tlieir com mimic ations with the empire grew more frequent, not 
only introduced the study of Komaic into their sclinuls. hut in- 
duced the most cm iiu?n t ]m> lessors of the ancient ( i reek language 
ajid literature to take up their residence among lht;m, by hohling 
put rewards which th ^impoverished purses of the Greek ])alneians 
denied them at home. Hem*e, by the same policy whicdi trans- 
ferred the silk looms of Thebes and Corintlt to Tuscany and 
Milan, Uie Greek hmguiige became better known at Florence tluu) 
at Athens in the fourteenth century.* In aildition to its greater 
w ealth, Italy was enabled to irnpiu’t more aid to tlio revival of litc- 
ruin re than any other country, by tile va.st system of eociesiastieal 
orgmiization, which hiul its central lines in that country. . It has 
al ways liecn the policy of the Roman church to oblige the heads 
of the religious ilou»c^s scattered over Europe to reaido in Italy, 
and to Compel the bishops of the most distant dioceses to pay 
periodical visits to the Vadcftm By availing themselves of the 
resources thus flung in their way, it was not difficult for such 
iug^ous minus as Poggio, Petrundi, and Bcccaecio, to obtain all 
the /Copies of ancient manuscripts which the rudeness or bigotr}^ 
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of monks hml buried in tlie coniers of their couvonts, or frir 
prelates in the commandmsf position of Nicolas V., to rescut? 
those from oblivion which were in the grasp of pri vntti cupidity. 

The classic monuments scattered over Italy like tombstout^s 
over a funefeal held, and pnrticularlr those whicli stall remain 
the ornament of its capital,— -the skelet4)u of the Colis(?Mm, the 
arches of Titus and Beverus, the Pantlteon wliicli yet dehes tlie 
scythe of time to disturb a stone of its walls ; the columns of 
TrMan Aid Antoninus, and the crumbling balk of tlu? impcnal 
mount, all contributed to stimulate*, the newly awakeriinc: spirit, 
and to lead men to resus^imte the arts, and to revive, the 
literature of which tliey^ere the outward (fxpression. 

Thougl^ tlje oligarch* wdiich governed the Italian ropuldics 
were acruat^al ]>y a selfish policy, that selfishness was of a, sub- 
lime and national cliaracter. While they regarded ('aeh otlicr 
Avith supreme av(U‘sion, tliey extended the political fi’anc-his-e 
to the naaincst of their citizens, reiiognised no distinction of rank 
in the administration of justi( (% and opened the honours of tiie 
civil and rnililary service to all. While the Venetians ])iuTidered 
cATrv vessel they cauglit in the Adriatic withotit their licence, and 
the (jenoes(? retaliated, in the Euxine, these republics emulated 
ea(di other in the s])l(uidour of their public buildings, the mag- 
nificence (d’ their (.iTi(\'‘', and the education and social comfort of 
tln' eotnmonahy. When liondon and Paris embraced mdy a few 
naiTOAv streets (compost'd of wood cabins, the Italian cities raked 
those Pulladian palaces Avhich i*xact the admiration of present 
Ausitors, and Avhicli architects of the nineteen tii century think 
themstdAcs (?xtremely clever if they can imitate. Wh(?n tlic 
English seigneur, through the barbarous policy of his goveiyi- 
meut, was obliged b) mat his door with rushes, sleep on a straAv 
pallet, import his wine in drams from thi& apothecary, and g<> 
to bed by the light of a s])Iinter, die Genoese, or Elonmtine, 
(derk, drank tiie prodn<;e of his own vineyard on Turkey carpets, 
and Avas ns Avell proAudBd Avith social elegancies as any moderate 
ciAulian of the present day. Nearly the entire of the adult popti- 
lation of the Italian cities could read and writ(?, and at least 
three-fourths of them could ermt accounts, and conduct the opera- 
tions of a counting-house, Avhen a Parisian courtier could hardly 
tell his alphabet, and an English nobleman could not wiito’ his 
name. At the time that the feudal system sat like a nightmare 
on the rest of Europe, when the insecurity of property impo- 
verislied ever)^ country, and kept its territory spiunijely inhabited, and 
when the nobility shut themseh^es up in their fortresses, and held 
no commimication AAdth their retainers, exceptTor the pttr|)osesof 
plunder, the Italian States, by the abolition of Aillainage in their 
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dommioiis, nncl tlie extension free municipal institutions 

conceded by the old empire, multiplied their population to a vast 
extent, and with it the resources of the country. 

From the ninth to the Mteenth centuiy it would be ilifhcult to 
say whether wealth or mem acoiimulated faster in 1 tialy. When 
the Spanish Philip gave Sienna to Cosmo, tliat city contained 
U 2 )vvards of 080,000 souls, « population probably equal to t)ie 
conjoint census of the large towns of England in the reign of 
Mary. The inbabiUmts of Florence and the Val d’Aiiift diujbig 
the same period, rajndly grew from a handful of men to 800, (WO ; 
while its revenue increased from a few hundred sechins to 800,000 
florins, u larger sum, allowing for the* depreciation of tlie precious 
inetfds, than Imglaud and Ireland tvk) centuries a^o yielded 
annually to Elizabeth. ^^lachiavelli reports* that wlien Charles 
VIII. invatled that territory, after his successful conquest of 
Naples, Florence alone, Avitli the sound of a hell, brought tf»getlier 
18o,000 armed men, who stmek such terror into the French 
king, that he was glad to depart upon such conditions as they 
thought fit to impose. The duchy of ^lilan in the sixteentli 
eeutiiry numbered 250,000 people ; its revenues were sufficiently 
flourishing to enable its first duke to give his dunglitcr to the 
second son of Edward IIL, with a dowry of gold ilonns nearly 
equivalent to 280,0001. of our money. Yenice and Eenou, at a 
time tlmt' England and France liad scarcely a trading vessel of 
their own, could each at a very slmrt notice furnish fleets of iiOO 
sail, and man them witli 40,000 of their citizens, and no more miss 
their departure than London or I’aris the? absence of tin- con- 
tingents wiiicli their pojnilation have contributed to the ( ’riiiiea. 

^If three centuries of oppression have thinned tin? streets of 
Italy, and reduced her to the spectre of her foimcr self; if the 
discoveries of the Portuguese led to those alternations of com- 
merce wliich liave driven trade from her shores, emptied iier 
1 1 arbours, and reduced her ships to a few fishing smacks; if the 
tyrnnnit al principalities founded on tbo*nrin of her republics, 
have depressed tiie mind of their states and brought them to the 
verge of annihiialion, while other nations have multiplied their 
resour(?es and acquired dominion, in eonJjmrison of which their 
empire was hut a shadow ; still it must he admitted that Ittdy, 
with respect to every ingredient of civilization, was move in 
advance of the rest of Flurope iit the tlurteenth Century thim slm 
is foun^ behind the leading nations of the present day. If tlte 
ret^enue of England now more than quadniples the joint re>?enuc» 
of the entire peninsula^ tho annual income of Venice alone, in 
the zenith of its power, doubled the combined revenues of 
France and England during the same period, while those of the 
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entire peiunsula were fully equal to the rest of Europe. Its 
population, contrasted with extent of tenitory, was nearly as great 
as that which the last censtis assigns to England, and had its 
navahand military forces been united, they might have counter- 
balanced those which the most powerful nation can arrange in its 
defence. 

While this happy course of fortune and wonderful combination 
of circumsUinces had ripened Italy into that state of maturity as 
to render a new birth of literature inevitable, there w^ere qualities 
in ner constitution calculated to impress upon it a very peculiar 
character. Nations, as well as indifiduals, who have rapidly 
acquired fortune, are not remarkable for placing much faith in 
any principles beyond those by which they have acliieved success. 
It was the fate of the Italian States to subject every thought to 
the acquisition of wealth and dominion, and not to be fastidiously 
dblicutc about the means to that end. Of religion, they do not 
appear ro luivo made further use than as an aesthetic principle for 
the cnilMdlishment of their cities, and ns affording a pretext for 
drawing the wealth of foreign countries into their dominions, 
lustend of allowing the gospel to act as a check upon their lust of 
power, they actually rendered itauxiliaiy to its gratification. In its 
name tli(?y levied taxes on Europe, ejected the Ottoman from bis 
dominions, and des])oiled the Greek of his treasures. Mr. Ruskin 
would fain liave us read in the sanctuaries of Venice a proof of 
the ])iety of the builders; hut the best commentat}^ on bis views 
is tiio j’act, tliat the ricliest materials wdiich encase them were 
pin nd(' red from the shrines of Constantinople. The author of 
The ' A {/r A o f Faith, in a similar spirit, would po^nade the world 
that roligioiis principles predominated in the Italian oominqn* 
wealths from the zeal they displayed in the eoiiquest of the Holy 
Land ; hut tlie truth is, that after having derived their own profit 
out of these destructive wars, iliey allowed the sepulchre of Christ 
to fall out of tlie hands of the Latins, by withdrawing their 
armaments to ])rosecute a little private quarrel about a patch of 
ground in Syrian Ptolemtiis. If there werb any faith in the heads 
of these communities, we fear it was one whose votaries might be 
drawn from the speculators who deafen the Bourse of Paris, and 
whiso altars might be set up in the London Exchange. 

Had the religious sincerity of tlie Itiilians in the eariy stage 
of their career been less open to suspicion, it could have hardly 
sundved the scandal of riie centuries of eoclesiastieal ^archy 
and dissoluteness wliich ensued, A homily on temperance 
a drunkard, or a lecture on the merits of chastity fy<m a liber- 
tine, are only calculated to tlirow ridicule on the principles 
espoused. A sermon in behalf of Christian dogmas dr 
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.morality from a minister wLose eoudiict Lelietl Iiis ^profession, or 
the supervision of a diocese by a profligat^c bishop, turned the 
ikfem^es of religion against itself, and converted the maeliinery 
tamsiructed ior its extension into an tilly of inlidelity. It iippearB 
to have hc(ni the destiny of the Italian Clmrch to have tilled her 
samU-uaries Avith such men, and to have exliibiled its worst abuses 
<lunngtho era of the most general onlightenmeut. As the dawn 
of letters increased, the moralsoftlie f iliurch grew more corrupt; 
and as th(‘ inoi als of the Church grew more cornipt, disruptions 
arose, ami theological disputes of the greatest magnitude tended to 
emJangor its stability. 1[’]te Italians who Jind formed their 
juinds in tin* school of Dante and l‘t'irarcJi, beheld the studied 
sensuality of the Avignon prelates, and saw three popi‘s simul- 
taneously usurp the style and title of universal liishops, and 
cxcommuiiicntc each other lor inaiutMining their respective infal- 
lihiliti<*s. The age. Avliich witnessed the wild license of dohit 
XX III. sew (he C ouncils of ilasil lUid Constanee assemlde to 
j>rotet‘t the (.’hureh against the prcieJiHii)MS of its rulers; and 
heard (he Creek bishops at Ferrara call in (piestion the sujire- 
mai'y of Ihaue. and eaforee tlie ehiims of a rival theology. Thu 
g<-'uenitioii w'hicii had been fed with truushitions of the ancient 
elassi<^s, Avh(*sc minds had been ejiiightened by the learned 
researches uf Fieinus and the Attic taste of INditiau, were 
all’ronted by the nepoUsm of Sextus and beheld tin* court of 
{nnoeent \ fl. frequented by the paramours oi‘ pi-eiaus, and the 
bastards of Alexander Btmgia <TOAvd tht^ tuiti'-ebjimbers of the 
A'atleam No juiblie voice, however, avus laist'd against these 
disor<lers, partly heeausc^ the moral sense ul' the p*'o}de Avas 
hl4inle<l by religiouH judiUerence, and partly because tla^v derived 
a dirert. interest from their mainteuain’t*. The Italian W’lio 
witm ssf-d tiic extr:tvav:ari<a^ of the Iloman pontitis, knew that by 
tlif'ir luxury ilie wealth of the Vatican llowod into the provinces, 
and gave rhv- to m.v; rehgdous onlinancos to su}>ply its exhaus- 
tion, by which tin’ entire of July was again enriched ; luid he 
« .uld no more Ikj exj>ccted to raise his voice for Clnueh refonn 
tlniii a .Mat ylebraje pnhlieau to clamour ibr purity of election 
on the (lay of nomination. Jjf tlie» interests of tiie llaliaue iuul 
h"(*n us little eonneeted with tlie Church system int Jdnghmif or 
flerman) , they would undoulttedly have been tiie hrst to demand 
a change ; but tbcir fortuneaiiri sing outt>f ihe abiiHos, Uiey could 
not afford to bo angry, but laughed where they aliould have felt 
iiidignant, and converted the whole aHair into a tlieine f<ir 
banter aikI jest. Thus all grave writing was banished ; ridiculous 
contortions, and burlesques, sometimes of the most snered sub- 
jects, became one of the leading features of their prose and verse ; 
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and tlie startling anomaly waw seon of tlie association of llie 
liighust litei'ary triumphs of a countr}^ with the worst period of 
its movality. 

Tlio relations in wdiich the Italian writers stood to tlie sub- 
jects 6f the ancient chronicles, whence they first drew the hctions 
of their muse, rniiy he said to have f(»stered this spirit, and 
afforded it room for extensive* development. It was a jieciiliarity 
w^iieh distinguished the early romantic poems of Italy from 
tlutse of the (Ireek epoch, that wdiih; Homer dnnv liis fahle from 
the Uliajisodists of the same country, wlio had either lived eotem- 
poraiK'ously with tlui (‘vents whieli they described, or heard their 
recital from those wlio had hecn engaged in them, the Italian 
Jlomaii/.ieri compiled their poems from the prose elironicles of 
fonagu c(nintries. which had hecn piectxl t(jgetlier from tlie 
hulhids of the old minstrelsy centuries after their authors were 
iorgotien. Hem-e it followed not only that the original source 
of inspnation was dead, and that (*ve7*yfhing like real interest in 
the feats narrated had expired witli it, but that a jiew organiza- 
tion of society had S])riiiig up, wjiicli flung derision upon tlie 
uiu'outh manners it had displaced, and rendered thtun objects of 
popular ]>leasuntr}'. I'lie mixture of Haracenic magic and 
Tnonastic. legends with the myths of the (ireek traditions and the 
sorceries of t, lie s<'a]dai<^ diuholry, by which the old prose romancers 
sought to diversify their tedious recital of the Avretehed feuds, 
siegt's, rap('s, batt les, res<;ueH, and Iov<^ adventures of the middle 
ages, could breed in iinv wtdl-biiiuneed mind iHithiiig but revul- 
si(»n or ridicule. Aeeotflingly we. find that while they 'were re- 
gard(‘d witli extreme aversion byl)aiite, Petrarch,’*^ mid Boceacudo, 
tliose who did not share their intimaiw’ with chissicnl literatUFt*, 
hut who were equally impelled to write, versified these tales to 
gniiify the feeling of tlie marvidlous in tlurvulgar, and to enter- 
lain them with lively strokes of wit and pieasautr)', AVhat 
Zinahi iiiid the unknown authors of tm Buove d' Antona and 
Trelmonda began, found so responsive an echo in the light hearts 
of the pojiiilace that Luigi Pvikd was induced to apply his talents 
to this sp(»eje.s of jioetrv for the amusement of the wits who 
niglitly assembled ixiund l^orefizo do Medici, and the genius of 
Ariosto and Berni has since made it popular with the w^orld. 

Home Italian writers, resenting the opinion as a refiection on 
tlieir national dignity that their leading romantic poems were 
only so many travesties of the feudal traditions and beliefs, have 
stoutly denied their jocose character, and endeavoured to place 

* Petrarclfjj contempt for tfiese fables is evideut firQm 'Uie lines, 

* Kcoo quoi che le carte empion di sogni, 

Trauciletto, Tristeno, e gli altri ehanti. 
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them in the category of serious compositions.* The question has 
been debuted for the last two centuries, but after all the smoke 
has been cleared away, it does not appear that the subject has 
derived much elucidation at the hands of the disputants, who 
have evinced more passion in the contest than logical acumen 
and skill. While one party have inferred that these poems cannot 
belong to the burlesque, simply because tliey are frequently 
characterised by an exalted train of thought, the other iiaye 
argued tluit they cannot be placed in the category of serious 
compositions because tlieir predominant tone consists of easy 
banter and ludicrous exaggeration. It did not occur to eitlier 
that tliese poems might belong to neither of the classes prepared 
for thorn, — tliut being an entirely new species of composition, the 
existing v(»cal)ulary of poetry was quite inadequate without a 
confusion of ideas to furnish a name whicli sliould designate tlicir 
specific qualities. The oversight was the more inexcusable, as 
the very name wanting in the case had been applied by tlie 
8])aniards to their comedy,. winch stood precisely in the same 
relation to Spain as the romantic epic to Italy. Tlie Spaniard 
wanted to laugli without compromising his dignity ; he tlicreforc 
avoided low huilboncry, and sought his eutertainnu'ut in se(?nt s ot 
felicitous humour, occasionally diversified with exquisite pathos. 
The result Avas the tragi -comic drama ot?:Cal<leroii and Ijope de 
Vega. Tiic Italian, though less scrupulous alauu the sources 
wlience his railler)^ was drawn, also intermingled the serious and 
the burlesque; but as he indulges more prolustdy in the latter 
element than his ’Spanish neighbour, there is greater reason for 
the appositeness of the title as regards the conespondiug epic. 
Jkhuch of the confusion which has hitherto surrounded this 
subject is in our opinion owing to the introduction of the word 
burlesque into the discussion without any definite meaning. It 
is evident that this word can bear some] lalf-dozen inUjrpretatious. 
It may signify the moef heroic, the ti'agi- comic, or the ordinal^ 
comic, in Avhich either 1 ‘efincd humour or scurrilous jest predo* 
iiunat{3s. That the poems under consideration do hot fall into 
some of these classes is clear, but it is no less clear that they are 
involved in others to which thb word burlesque is equally 
applicable. It does not follow because these poems do *not 
belong to the low burlesque that they must be serious, any more 
than the inference tliat a man must be virtuous because be is not 
fi sot. 

Before noticing the fragmentaiy argument on which tlie gravity 
of these poems is made to rest, particularly by two recent ItaUan 
scholar, who have published their opinions in this countiy, we 
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will endeavour to oLtaia the general principle hy wliiedi alone a 
dispute of this kind ean be equitably settled. Jt seems to have 
escaped Giiigtiene and the gentlemen who have undertaken to 
pull his view to pieces, that the character of these poems cannot 
be decided by dis([uisitions upon isolated ptissages, so w(d] as by 
determining the constitutive qualities which enter into the com- 
position of seri()us and burlesque poetry, and aftenvards proceed- 
ing to (consider to which of these two classes the poems in ques- 
tion belong. This is the only test which can make the truth 
visible in the argument, and eliminate the false sn1)stance with 
which it bus been ingeniously blended. 

The distinction between burlesque and serious poetry will not 
])e diificult to seize, if we consider the true object of poetic fiction, 
'riiis undoubtedly is imitation. l.1ie poet does not reproduce the 
past or the present with a strict adherence to positive reality, hni 
in such a variety of form as may diversify nature without ceasing 
t.he less on that account to copy her models, or to attend t() the 
details of actual existence. The imagination is fed and stimu- 
lated hy romantic incidents, wJiile the characters are so closely 
drawn from life, that, the judgment of tlie reader is lield in 
sus[)ense, and the iriiiid imposed upon by the scmblanc^e of 
reality. Poetry, indeed, viewed as to its end, is only an exten- 
sion of painting. What the artist (‘luleavours to produee by the 
sketch of the exterior liTieamcnts, the poet aims at by the ii*pro- 
duction of the interior life ; hut while the triumphs of the one are 
Jimitod to a. single event or position, that of the other is co- 
extensive with the crowded incidents of an age. The merit of the 
poet, as wt;ll as that of the artist, is estimated according to the 
hdelity of his copy ; for, u 2 )urt from the pleasure derived from 
imitation, hy his skill in this respe(^t human experience 
enlarged, tlic mind enabled to converse with forms, either long 
since buried, or out of the sphere of its existence, and to live in 
centuries whicli are not its own. If then the writer be intent on 
gaining these results, by modelling his creations on natural 
forms, no imitter whether his scenes be comic or serious, no 
matter wlnit may be llu? nature of the supernatural macliiucry he 
introduces, so that it be consonant with the actual belief of his 
heroes, there can be no doubt fliat he is fulfilling the object of 
his mission ; and neitlier jesting with the subject or his reader. 
Shakespeare is as serious in his creation of Falstaft\ as in that of 
King Lear ; and Homer, in liis personification of Thermites, as in 
that of Achilles : both are engaged in the imitation of nature. 
But when nothing like the imitation pf actual nature is in- 
tended beyond the mere transcript of the general passions of 
humanity, when the characters are so managed as almost 

NO. XLII. z 
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Tinceusingly to uxcile laughter hy startling contrust of Bituation^ 
■when Biipennitural machinery is introduced, not with reverence, 
as exciting the awe of believers, but simi^ly to cover them 
with ridicule and to divert the reader at the expense of the 
credulity of his species, tliough the writer may to vju'y his page 
he soriietimes pathetic and occasionally sublime, still any 
unbiassed critic would not hesitate to consider such a class of 
j)roductions ns mere travesties of human maniuTs mid traditions. 
That siicli are the nature of the poeuiH whose characters are at 
issue we shall proceed to show. 

The only light in which romantic poetiT can he accepted as 
an imitation of nature is tljut which would place the milliners it 
represents to the aocoiiut of the middle ages; and since the Homeric 
poems were tlic reproduction of the heroic age of Greece, so 
naturalize the romantic muse as the resuscitation of tlie chivalric 
period of Eurojie. lu this way Vico’s theory of cycles would, 
to some extent, he realized, and two periods of barbarism hi; suc- 
ceeded by the sumo gj’oups of w'arlikc chieftains stnigghng to 
plant their foot upon the neck of lawless miglit, and to raise 
their species to a superior degree of civilization. We are jire- 
pared to admit, us serious attempts to reproduce the mediuival 
period, such works us the Glrone il Gortese of iVIamunni, and the 
Amadigi of the older Tasso, and the Jlinaldo of Tonjuato : l>ut 
this class of poems failed to interest cither the-hr own age or pos- 
terity, not fi-om any lack of genius on the part of tlieir aiitliors, 
hut from the fact that they lived too far distant from the times 
they ventured to illustrate, and drew their materials from chro- 
niclers whose tictions arc one mass of vulgar contortion and 
insipidity. Ihid these writers, like our own Hcolt, placed them- 
sMves in actual contai't with tiie media*val ag^es, and studied every 
autlieiitic record which could throw light upon their customs and 
events, they might have produced romantic poetiy of a grand and 
heroic cast ; hut in allowing the monstTons tictions ot the o\d 
chroniclers to stand hetween tliem and their subject, tliey gave 
rise to abortions '«\'hicfa, blending the foims of genius witli the 
niis-shapen phantoms 'of a disordered imagination, fell dead as 
soon as they were ushered into the world. The pulilic were not 
inlerc‘Stc(l, because the medieval age was neither travestied nor 
reprodu ced. Tliey had not attempted the one, and had lailed to 
effect tlic other. 

That I’ulci and Ariosto did not attempt in tins spirit to divert 
the public hy enshrining in solemn verse the insipid extravagances 
of the prose romancers, is siifhcieiitly evident from tlie fact that, 
instead of pruning down, like Bernardo Tasso, and Alamanni, 
the in consistencies of these fictions, they multiply them in eveiy 
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conceivable manner, and exaggerate them niitil they become a 
thousand times more ridiculous. If Orlando and his ti’oops, at 
the famous battle of lloncesvalle, are surrounded by 50,000 
Saracens, in the Qnatre Fitz-Aymon ; in tlu' Morgante of Pulci 
they make head against 000,000: if, in Bqjardo, Itliodomont 
manages witli difficulty to put a troop of ( Christians to flight ; in 
the Orlando of Ariosto ho routs an entire army as easily as 
Snncho Pan/.a a Hock of sheep ; keeps the populace of a city at 
bay; despatches thousands of them to Orcus by a single stroke of 
his sword, and flings their building’s about their ears with tlie 
same facility as a child would blow down a castle of cards. If 
the heroes of the llcalidl Francia frecpiently figlit after they have 
been (lovoi’ed with mortal ^voutids, the heroes of Berni jukI Ariosto 
are not unfre(juently found comhfitting with no heaefs on their 
shoulders or after having been killed outright.^- Indeed, Baron 
Munchausen on the field of Ijeipsic does not perform so many 
imarvellons exploits, or escape from such extraordinary coraplici- 
txv.s, as the leading htu’ocs of the Moryanfe and the Orlando. 
When the marvellous incidents of the prose romances can be in- 
vested witli amusing accessori(‘S, the occasion is never missed 
by either Puh‘i or Arif)sto. Of this kind is the story 'of Orlando’s 
flight with the sea-gnll, wliich he managc's lodj’agon shore by means 
of a (?al)le tied to an enormous anchor, the ends of wdjich he has 
fixed int(> the upper and lower jaws of the monaster, in its attempt 
to gnlpdoAvii ])olh the boat and Iiimself. Ariosto, when he wishes 
to Jiggi’andise his objects, l)as recourse to those amusing con- 
trast^ which Swift, applies with sucli ludicrous effect in the travdls 
of Oulliv(T. Orlando, on the points of the anchor being thrust 
into the expanded jnws of the sen ork, leaps upon its lotver teetji, 
and having sabred the rf)of and sides of its mouth, drops, amidst 
a shower of gore, into his boat, and rows ogit in a sea of blood. 

It would certainly be wdiimsical if the sources wrhence Burger 
partly drew Ins extravagant, romance, and t\\e \r\sli digintary fed 
t\u> tire of that wit which threw the gravest divines of Queen 
Anne’s reign into convulsions of laughter, f should have been in- 

* * Onde ora avendo a traverso tagluto 
Questo pa^^aii, lo/e si destrainente, 

Clie Vuii pezKo in bu Valtra suggeUato 
.llimoBe, Henza muoverBi niente . 

E come avvien, quand uiio 1) resoaldato, 

Che lo ferite ])er allot non sente, 

Cosi colui del colpo non accortd 
Andava combattendo ed era niorto.* 

Bebni, Orl. Im. I ii. c. 24, 660. 

+ Dean Swift's obligations to the burlesque rewuangieri are evident from many 
allusious in bis works. One of the most glaring is Captain Q^ulliver's expedient of 
extinguishing the iirt which broke out in the palace of LiUiput, which ooinoides 
with that adopted by the giants in the poem of Forteguerri. 

z 2 
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tended as serious descriptions of any phase of existence. But 
this is not the. whole of the case. With all the absurdities which 
the prose waiters gravely narrate, they are at least true to the 
media'vul chevaliers, in representing them as preserving the in- 
tegrity of thoir honour without a stain, and maintaining their 
plighted wwd unbroken. For this, however, the only point in 
which the old clironiclers are faithful to thcdr subjects, they are 
almost perpetually travestied by the poets in question. lUig- 
giero’s Melity to Ikadamunt is only preserved so long as tempta- 
tion is out of the way. Kinaldo attempts the chastity of every 
woman who seeks his protection, and indeed, declares that any 
lady wJio does not satisfy the desires of her lover in this respect 
ought to undergo capital punishment.^ Neither Astolpho nor 
Olivero eVer keep their w ord, Xvhen they can gain any advantage 
hy breaking it. Now there are none of these variations whicli 
are not intended to divert the reader, from the ludicrous mauiiei’ 
in whicli the contest between duty and pleasure is painted, and 
from the discovery of modern delinquents under the coal of tlie 
sworn martyrs to high principle and worth. The i’act is. that 
Pulei and his followers knew vvell that in their corrupt agi‘, not 
the slightest sympathy was to be expected for the Jicroes of the 
old chroniclers, and that if the public neither wept nor laugluMl 
over tbcir (auiduot, they must infallibly yawn. Jt was conse- 
quently their interest either to abandon the subject altogetlu'r, or 
to use it us a vehicle for covertly insinuatmg tJieir own opinions, 
wdiilc they laughed at the follies, beliefs, and pretensions (tf 
humanity. The manners of the age bred in them that humorovts 
spirit wdiieh rendered the latter course irresistible. 

* That these poems contain passages as sublime and pathetic us 
any that are to he met with in the senous heroic epic, may be 
readily admitted ; biit such passages will he found to he few in 
cjompurison wdth the jocund portions of the work, and are more- 
over interspersed or accoiupaiiied with so strong a tincture of tlie 

* Tliis chieftain, when be Ijcars, in the case of Ginevra, of the law of decapita- 
tion promulgated hy the King of Scotland against the gravest description of 
feminine weakness, amusingly exclaimB, — 

* Una donzella. dunque* de’ morirc, 

Perch^! lasoid sfogar nell’ ainonwe, 

Sue braccia al suo amator Uinto desire ? 
iSia maladetto chi iai legge pose, 

E maladetto chi la puo patire. 

Debltametite muore una crudele 
Non chi dh vita al suo amator edele.’ 

Ortand, c. iv., st. 63. 

Ariosto even carries this strange system of ethics into the next world, and in 
Astolpho's visit to hell, represents Anaxarete as undergoing <iivine punishment for 
jmt reiiirning the passion of Iphis, and Daphne for running away from Apollo, 
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ludicrous as to detract in a ^^eat measure from the sympathetic 
feeling they are otherwise calculated to produce. The death-bed 
scene of Orlando in Pulci is affecting until the author winds it 
up with a farcical description of the Homan doctrine of confes- 
sion.^* ( )ne of the mt)st pathetic parts of the Orlando Fnrioso is 
undoubtedly the death of Zerbino, and the devotion of his 
faithful spouse, Isabella, to his reinains.t Yet this piece is im- 
mediately succeeded by the scandalous episode of Giocondo, and 
disfigured by the representation of the naked feelings of a, monk 
who, while endeavouring to administer spiritual consolation to 
Isabella, had need of the most stoic heroism to preserve his own 
virtue. It is usual, indeed, for these poets to bring the pathetic 
in still closer connexion with the ludicrous, by dashing a stanza 
(.)f solemn description witli some levity that shall excite mirth by 
the startling nature of the contrast. Of this kind, Byron, who 
learned his art in their school, will afford us the best example 
wliere he represents the remnants of the crew who escaped 
shipwreck with Don Juan in a most teiTific plight, weeping over 
their sad fate and that of their more unfortunate companions: — 

* The long boat still 

Kepi aliove water with an oar for mast, 

Two lilankets stitched together, answering ill 
Instead of sail, were to the oar made fast : 

Though every wave rolled menacing to fill, 

Ainl present peril all before 8urj)as8ed, 

They grieved for those who perished in the cutter, 

And also for the hwcuits, breads and butter,' 

« 

Jeffrey, in alluding lo the practice of the noble hard in sur- 
rounding the passion of illicit love wuth all the feelings and sym- 
pathies of pure afiection, taxed him with degrading humanity ^)y 
associating tlie holy with the profane; but if the reader will 
follow Hinaldo through his love adventures, in any of the 
humorous romantic poets, or revert to the licentious episodes 
which Ariosto has introduced into his poem, he will find that on 
this kind of contrast the wit of tlie Italian poets in their love 
description depends to a great degree for its success. Occa- 
sionally, their humour in this way takes a less exceptionable turn. 
Every reader knows with whai solemnity the epic poets invoke 
the assistance of the muses — ^liow the hand trembles with reve- 
rence and the diction becomes more elevated as Clio or Euterpe 
is invited to guide the poets flight. Ariosto generally thrusts 
aside these beings as phantasms, to invoke his mistress, .whose 
smiles alone can excite his imagination to pursue the daring 
theme ; or if he and Berni allude to them, it is in a similar spirit 

* Caut. V. lie. 


t C. xxiv., V. 67. 
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to Byron, win) is too iimeli engrosstnl by tlio sensimlity of the 
subject to observe tb.e eti<]uett.e of Pnninssus. 

^ Hail, Muse ! et cetera. We Itifi Juan Hleeping, 

Pillowed upon a fair and liuppy breast.’ 

The. sublime iiassages of these poets are more numerous than tlio 
pathetic, but not less peiwaded by tlu? inimitable humour which 
is the principal cluiru<*tenstic of their genius. Burke has ana- 
lyzed the cpiality of sublimity into a species of ])leasing awe quite 
inconsistent, however, with any jocose sort of feeling. Had 
Burke read Ariosto and Berni in the original, he might have been 
induced to modify his opinion, h’or they do not even interpose 
Bonajjarte’s step, between the sublime and tlic ridiculous, but 
contrive, by some unue(5oiin table manipulation ol‘ ideas, to be 
both at the same time. 

But the s])ortfal character of these productions is mon* glar- 
ingly evinced by the nature of their supernatural machinery and 
the mode in which it is introduced. Il‘ a poet be in earnest witli 
his subject, he certainly will never venture to delineate the 
supernal agents who preside o’ht the religion of his heroes, 
cx(aq)t with those majestic features which command awe uutl 
3’evcreiice wherever they a})pear. Without ibis c(airse. natur(^ 
must fail to be adequately represented ; for there nevej* can be, in 
the present constriiclion of things, such a solci^sm as na*n placing 
faith in beings who do not exact the liomagc of the higher facul- 
ties of ibcir minds. Hence all the serious e})ic writers, whether 
they belifjved in the suj)ernatnral agents tlii'y employed or ncu, 
have exhausted all the resomves of their minds in investing them 
with attributes of a grand and iinposiug eharaeter. Voltaire, 
while eondueting the spirit of Henri Quatre through the El\>ian 
regions, sinks Ins deislicul notions and writes like a pious 
Catholic, Though (Janioens had the had taste to rejm'sciit 
Christian saints in conjunction with Pagan divinities, as wateliing 
over the destiny of the hark which effected the greatest revolu- 
tion ever witnessed in the commercial history of naiions, tliesc 
l)eings are invariably introduced with pomp and solemnity, and 
inspire -that awe wliich dilates the subject to tlu? scale of epic 
grandeur, serious poet, from Homer down to Xlopstook, ever 
alludes to supernatural agencies witltoiit that gravity which shows 
for the time being that lie is a belie.ver in the pretensions to 
which they lay claim. Now this principle, so essential to the 
grave epopte, is completely inverted by Ihilci, Ariosto, and their 
followers. The invariable rule witli them is to introdu(?e the 
agents of religion in some position eitber%t war wdth their pro- 
fession or inconsistent with their dignity, for the purpose of 
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, covering tliem with ridicule. Jf these fiutliors should happen to 
he oe(;asioiitilly serious, the reader may he assured that priests 
and monks, angels and demons, are some thousand miles away. 
Tluar presence is invariably th^ signal tiuit the liui is going to 
hegin. Ill Ariosto the presence of lliscord is' necessary to create 
disunion in the Pagan ranks, and that of Silence to eonduet tho 
English contingent of tlie Christian army stealthily t«> the ericmiy s 
encainpnionts. The archangel Alichacl is despatched by (rod to 
engage tliesc? two spirits in this mission, and Hies to a niouasteiT 
with the idea of delivering Jiis instructions to Silence;, whom he 
naturally concludes mnst an inhahitaut of the cloister. To 
his suiprise, howeviT, the monastery is not the retreat of Sileneo, 
hut of T)is(!ord.* 'Jdie demon having, according to the ar(di- 
angel's instructions, kindled the sparks of animosity in tiic Pagan 
camp, flies haek to liis beloved monastery to he present at tho 
election of an abbot. While the malevolent spirit is blowing the 
fires o/' enmity among the monks on this occasion, the Pagans 
s(;ttl(; their ditfenau'es and again present a united front to tho 
(•nerny. God is extremely furious with Micluiel for having 
negleet('d tokei']) Discord in the Pagan eani]) ; wliorcat the arch* 
aiigcl again seeks tlui monastery in S(;arch of the demon, and 
having found him in the midst of tlie monks, who, under his 
intlueiu'e, are flinging their ])n;viaries at eacli other, he admi- 
nisters to tho (lemon a few kicks, and drives him hack U) liis 
charge* by breaking a. crosier across lus head and shoulders. f 
This interlude w(* dare vouch to be one of iIk; most d(*cent of its 
kind. Pulci and Ariosto, in addition to lieing invariably witty 
at the expense of their religious agtmts, are freqiKailly coarse and 
s< unetimes obsemie. 

One of the stereotyped forms in wdiieh their irreligious hilanty 
displays itself, is the frequent citation of a certain A]*cljbishop 
Turpin, whom tradition assigns to (.'harlemagne as chaplain. The 
author of one of tlie prose romances wdiicli embraces the ex])loits 
of that monarch and his paladins, with a vi(?*Av to impart to his 
fictions greater (*redibility, palmed them upon that dignitary ; and 
Pope (hilixtus TI. in the exercise of -his infallible authority, pro- 
nounced both author and record to be genuine. This opportunity 
of indulging in a laugh at the expense of the church, was too 
rich not to be turned to account, and accordingly w’o find the 
author of the Buovo d’Antona, and Pulci commencing the prac- 
tice, wlien they had anything particularly absurd to recount, (^f 
calling ill Archbishop Turpin as an authority too potent to dis- 
pute. Wlien lihodomont sends the friar, who accompanies Isabella, 
spinning throe miles through the air, with one fiiug of his aim, 
* OHandOt c. xiv., v. 80, 81. f Ibid., c. xxvii., v. 37, 38. 
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the reach'r is g-mvely told the fact is indisputable, for Archbisho]> 
Turpin, the only competent authority in the case, has pronounced 
upon it. Berni avers in the spirit of Isaac Eiokerstnff, that 
thoiii^di everything which Turpin states is a falsehood, it is neces- 
sary to I)elieve liinf because he is an archbishop. * 

' Perchfi egli era arciveficovo, t)isogiia 
Credergli, ancor che dica la menzogna.** 

Bello relates how a giant which Brndamante had slain, fell 
with such force to the ground as to overturn a Saracen king on 
horseback, and sink both steed and rider so dee]) in the earth 
that no trace of them has since been discovered. Of course tlio 
heiit ill the ground was still to be seen, but the saiumn of Baris 
w'ould have it that the knight and his horse were buried after the 
hill, as the only rational mode of accounting for the Litter |)art of 
the story. But Turpin decided the point by averi’ing tliat horse 
and rider, instead of being driven into tbe earth, were crushed to 
powder hy the concussion. Though the reader in evt'ry other 
eireum stance of the ease might follow his own opinion, from 
Turpin's decision t|iere could be no appeal. 

' Tur|»in voleiido |M>i tal question solvere, 

Scrisst* die cohii a’era fatto in polveie.’f 

* Ma ppi die’l non h articolo di fede, 

Tenete quella jiarte che vi piac^ 
fautor lihenmmtc vd concede!'t 

Wlieii it is remembered that the Boman. eliureh allows its 
inemhers to use their own judgment with respeet to points of 
doctrine on ivhieh slie has not pronounced, and only accepts tliose 
which have been positively delined us an actual test of liercsy, 
there can he little doubt as to the aim of the above passages, or 
of their being entirely out of character with any serious poeti y of 
which that church furnished the supernatural element. 

But the travesty in the religious aspects of these pieces is not 
confined to tliose particular fomis of doetrine in whiidi tlie heroes 
helieved, hut really involves the existence of supernatural Iwdief 
itself. iVriosto throws doubt on the doctrine of the resuiTection, 
and Pulci uflirms that we can know nothing of our destitiy with 
respect t!) a posterior stage of existence. Bidiiey Smith was of 
o])inion that the hills and streams might remain, even should 
tlierc he no more bishops and deans. Pulci ventures to think 
that the world may survive Christianity, and religion as well as 
other mortal tilings prove a dreum.§ These doctrines certainly 
do not Jack the support of ludicrous representations of (Tiristian 

* Ovl Inn, L IS, 2C. + Mmuhriavo, hL 3(1 

i Ibid., .st. Ii7, § 3/orf/, xxvi bl. 
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l)olief. If a bftttlo takes pla(;e between the Christians and 
SaiMcens, tlie angels and devils w-ho liover over the field are not 
unfrcquently described scuttling over the soul of some departed 
combatant whose spiritual account is pretty equally balanced, 
miufli in tlie same style as porters from rival hotels seize upon a 
passenger's ettects at an ill-regulated landing-place. Tlie ])icture 
is gcrnu'ally hoightoned by the representation of St. Peter in a 
state of stotiming perspiration, caused by tlie discharge of ins duty 
as door porter to heaven. 

* E ptirclie Pietro alia porta 6 pur vecchio 
Credo che molto quel giorno s'aftanna. 

Si che la barba gli sudava e il pelo.’* 

Unfortunately such sceptical opinions and derisive pictures liave 
not been without infliieucc ovtu* the most gifted mind of tlie last 
cmitury. Lord Jfyron sometimes quoted, frequently imitated, and 
occasionally adopted passages from Pulci, Bello, and Ariosto. It 
is by no means an argument in favour of the serious character of 
tludr romanti(^ poems that Orlando’s Vision in Mamhriano, and 
the scene at Pulei’s buttle of Ronccsvalle, funiished tliat noble 
hard with tJu,‘ most impious banter of his Vision of Judgment. 

Wi' (‘aeh Juive followed tin* stejis of Ulysses and Eneas with 
moj*t? or h'ss hw(\ as they pimetrate into tin? infernal regions ; for 
thougli we know tliat the spirits wliich cross their path are but 
the phantoms of a heated imagination ; still the solemnity with 
wliich they are introduced, and the majesty of diction by which 
their recitals are sustained, overawe the judgment, and invest 
the scene with some appearance of reality. It remained for 
Ariosto to avail himself of the hint whicli these splendid picturc^s 
afforded, not to cmiohh^ scenes of a similar character, according 
to the light which a liigher revelation pointed out to him, but to 
turn them into ridicule. Astolpho arrives at tlie entrance of hell 
upon his hijipogriff, (one of the most humorous inventiiins of 
Ariosto) in the wake of the liarj>ies, wliom he has driven by the 
sound of his redoubtable horn from blind king Senape’s table. 
He descends tbrougb the smok^as a man would scramble down a 
dark cave, and being suffocated •wdth sulphur, is about to effect a 
retreat, when he is accosted by om^ I^ydia, who harangues him on 
the crime of cohkiess ipd ingratitude in women, and points out 
their effects in the immortal perdition of Auaxarete, Daphne, her- 
self and a mnllitude of others, w'ho might have enjoyed eternal 
felicity had they appreciated tlie passion of their loverL Having 
gained the upper air, Astolpho mounts the hipjiogritt*, and wingi 
his way to the terrcstial paradise, which, as in Dante, is situate 
♦ Morf/. Mag. xxvi. 91. 
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on tlie sunnnit of an uxljoining hill, avIktc he is received hy 8t. 
John, ‘ th(* obscure author of the Apocalypse;*’ and as Btaitrice 
conducts Dante from thence to the empyrean heaven, so Ariosto 
represents the apostle as leading Astoiplio in Elias's liery chariot 
Irom his dwelling to the moon, that he may put the knight in 
possession of Orlando’s lost, reason which is hottlecl up in that 
planet, and confounded with a heap of other useless luinher. 
Amid the pile of trumpery stored u}> in the moon, for the most 
part consisting of the sigiis of lovers, the ci'owns of dethroned 
s(ivereigns, the prayers oi‘ the wicked, and the praises of gri^at 
men, Astolpho discovers the title-deeds of the Homan States 
wliieh Constantiiiu bestowed on Pope Sylvester. 

* Di viirii fieri ad un prau monte 
Ch’ obbe gik buono odore, or pnzza forte ; 

C^uesto era il domj, sc* perd dir lece, 

Chu CoHbuitiriO al buon 8ilvc«trti fece.’f 

AriosttJ then puts into the mouth of the Evangelist ti panegyiht on 
the virtues of ilippolito d’Este, liis cardinal juitron, win) wjis 
certainly one of tlie most libidinous and heartless }>rinees ol’ bis 
age. This s)steniatie employment t*f the supernatural to excite 
mirth uL the expense of the belief which men phiecj iu its ageuey, is 
quite at varianee with serious poetry of any kind. Instead of eojj- 
duciiig to the representation of actual riattire in its hi'roie aspects, it 
inverts tlie principles which cjiter into its'Stihlimest realities, by 
placing the gravest feelings of man ai)»l his nM»st sidemn opinions, 
under the feet of the idle niid dissolute hunter of the hour. In 
works of every kind, and in none iitorc than romantic p(»etry, 
there is, we admit, room for a variety id’ eombimition. Mtin is ti 
complex icreature, and cati he made io laugli or weep, without 
Joing inju-stice to his natitre, so as the proper staisojis and cir- 
cumstances are ohseryed in the picture; hut if lie he introduced 
as ne\cr laughing except at a funeral, and never jocose except at 
prayers ; if in his most fnvolous occupations he is always senous, 
and only inclined to he merry when others are sad, whaleve*)* 
meaning miglit be attached to sucli a character, nothing stnloiis 
e(mid he inrduded in it. We Readily allow that men do not 
always place their belief in the tl^*ogonies they desc.-rihe, and that 
it is olten a mai'k of the highest wisdom to cover them with 
ridicule ; but if a poet deem the religion of his heroes too foolish 
for rational representation, he will sho^ his sense by imitating 
Lucan, and excluding them altogether. The adoption of any 
other course appears to us inconsistent with serious heroic poetry. 
" The arguments hy which the opposite view has been main- 
tained, besidch; involving a certain amount of incon.sistency, do 
acriitor dell’ oscura Apocalisse. f Orl. Ficr. c. S4, at. SO. 
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not sini^'ly cam witli tliem rnucli force. (jiTigiione, while classinc^ 
the Murffante aiid the Mamhrlano ainonpf poetry of the burlesque 
kind, seeiiis to think that the Orlando Fiirwso may pass muster 
us a serious poem, beeause it docs not^ exceed the limits of that 
amount of comic humour wliicb the romantic epic may receive 
wil.liout subverlintt its j^nivity. With this conffession, Foscolo and 
raniz/i very naturally contend tliat the Morfianic ou‘:‘bt to be 
included in the same category. The principle which the i'rcncb 
ci’itic applies to Ariosto, the Italian critics apply to Pulei. It 
admits of this easy answer: that if the ludicrous in these com]) 0 - 
sitioiis did not destroy their serious character, there wT)uld remain 
no mark hy which the grave epic could be distinguished from the 
burlesque, or in other words, the aetiiul representation of fin 
heroic action Irom its travesty. Foscolo cites the ease of 
Homer and Bhakes|)eare, and Jhinizzi, with the zetil of a disciple, 
follows him. But if these hards he examined, their jests will 
never be found out of their proper place. Let it he supposed, 
however, that Homer had represented Venus ki(‘king the shins of 
Aehilies, the only part where that gentleman wuis vulnerable; 
or tijat Sluikespear(,‘ liad dressed the ghost in Hamlet in pan- 
taloons, and made him deliver extravagances about the Kornan 
doctrim* of })urgatory ; would (dther of ilie Italian critics believe, 
if such jokes wi.-ri* repeated wiiercver tlie supernatural was intro- 
diieeil, that cither of th<‘ hards in question could have the slightest 
claim to rank ris sei'ious ])oets, merely hecuiusc in some ordinary 
s(‘en'‘s (liey had ])reserved a grave couutiuiance ? It is the 
invariabh’ nil# of Shakespeare in his tragedies, to put his jests in 
the mouths of his lowest churaiUers. It is a rule almost as in- 
varijihlt! with Ihihd and Ariosto to rescTve their whimsicalities fo^ 
their gravest personages. If such he not the distinguishing 
feature of the luirlesque epic, we ask our op^K)nents to dratv tlie 
lini‘. bc^tweeii the Pncdle and the Hniriade, 

lint Foscolo imagined he had found a key to the elucidation of 
the seemingly liybrid character of these poems, in the principle 

* that their comi(* humour arose from the contrast between the con- 
stant endeavours of the writers ta adhere to the forms and subjects 
of the popular story-tellers, and 4.1)0 efforts made at the same time 
hy those writers to render such materials intere^ing and sub- 
lime aud !Mr. Panizzi, in his account of tlie romantic poetry 
of his countrymen, parades this axiom before his readers as a 
solution of tlie entire difficulty .f The world w'ould he led by 
these gentlemen to believe, that Piilci and Ariosto went to work 
as gravely upon the narrations of the story-tellers, as Homer upon 
the rhapsodies of the early (ireek minstrels, or as Tasso upon the 

* (Imrtcrbj lieview, No. xlii., p. 521. + Boyartio and Ariosto, vol i., 203. 
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traditions which had reached his day coiiccrniiipf the Crusades; 
and that they had set their readers hiugliing witliout the slightest 
intention to be facetious. VVe can only say, that every line in 
their poems contradicts sq, manifest an absurdity. The fact is, 
these poets had no tiling to do with the subjects of the story- 
tellers, any furthoif than they were connected with the ]U‘ose 
romances whence they drew the materials of tlieir poems : and we 
have seen, that instead of deriving their comic humour from an 
adherence to the narration of these works, it was only by de- 
parting from some of their principal ‘features and exaggerating 
others, that their humorous character was obtaimal. AVith regard 
to the sirniile forms of the story-telh^rs which the romantic jioets 
adopt, there is I'ertainly nothing in them to excite numinent, 
even if a(‘ce 2 )ted in a farcical spirit. I’liey may bo reduced to two 
kinds: — 1. The interweaving story witli story, and carrying 
on seveinl threads during the same sitting, taking care to drop 
each at the ])recise point that the plot is most interesting, that 
the hearer may be kept in pleasing suspense till the next day. 
— The dismissal of the auditory with some courteous phrase, 
and the oiK'uing of the next sitting with an invocation or n fiec- 
tion cither apjiertaining to the last narration, or to tliat on 
which the story-teUer is entering. That man must ho a wizard 
wlio could by an adroit management of forms like those, elicit 
such humour as to make a poem on a'Serious sulijeet assuim? 
tlie appearance of a burlestjue. But Foscolo s theory is nullified 
by the fact, that ther^ exist romantic epics, by writers of un- 
doubted genius wdio have exerted all the i>owers oMheir mind to 
make ‘ tlie forms and subjects of the story-tellers nfli interesting 
iind suhlime’ as possible, and who yet havt^ not exhibited a single 
spark of comic humour. If the theory of the Italian critic he 
true, at lea.st the Gmme il Cortese of Alamanni, and the A mailigi 
of B( niardo Tasso ought to disjday as much liilarity as Mam- 
hrlano and the Morffnnte Maffgior. AA hy dc> the latter sparkle 
with jest, and the former rend like prostiic epics ? Simply because 
Alunmnni and Tasso tried to reproduce? the mediinval age and 
failed; wliile ihih'i and Bello attempted its travesty, and met 
with some degree of success. « 

Air. PanizTfi, not content with leaving the question to he 
settled l>y tlio cautious generalities of his predecessor, ventures 
furthc*! into detail, but, as it ap2>ear9 to us. with still less success. 
If lhiJ(i intersperses obscene stories with snatches of church 
2 )ray(T.M, wo are informed that nothing irreligious is intended by 
the poet, inasmindi ns this practice is observed by tlie story- 
tellers. A\’e Imvc laaird tlie inirrntions of tliis fraternity, both at 
Naples and A'cnice, without having had our cars 2 )nined by such 
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contrasts, and v^e have as nnich right to infer, as Mr. Ihinizzi 
1ms to assert anything to the contrary, tliat the same propriety 
was observed some four centuries ago in Italy: hut even admit- 
ting the authority, a burlesque tale in the street will not lose 
its character when converted into verse and recited in a palace. 
In the Morgante, Archbishop Turpin hears the confession of 
Orlando before ho expires, and proceeds to absolve him ' by the 
power of the Grand Cephas,’ having enjoined him to say a 
Paternoster or a. Miserere, or if he wishes, one peeeavl by way 
of sacramental i)enance.* Mr. Panizzi attempts to get rid of 
the ludicrous in tliis scene, by informing his readers that Ceplms 
means a stone, which is quite tantamount to saying that 
a jest could not he a jest if one of tlie words in which it was 
conveyed could he proved to he of Syriac derivation. But he 
jiot only fails to account for the jocose passages of Pulci on 
other grounds than those of burlesque, but he actually cites the 
most refined drollery of liis poem as a proof of the serious intent 
of the author. Astarotte, one of Pulci’s friends, is made to 
<amvey liinaldo, at Malagigi’s behest, from Egypt to Honcesvalle. 
'ITic author mak(^s use of tliis episode to disjilay his theological 
uc(iuirements, by originating a discussion between these per- 
sonagi;s upriii the divine 0 (H)noiny, in wliich Astarotte undertakes 
to reconcile tlie prescience of God with tlie free will of liis 
creatures, and to defend the justice, whicli lias hatiished liirn 
from heaven, and the overthrow of which he is coutinually 
plotting, against 'Malagigi and Uimildo,f^’ho impugn, or at all 
events objecl to it. JShuv all tliis arcli waggery, simply because 
conducted witli a serious fact% ]\Ir. ihinizzi thinks as solemn and 
edilyiiig as a sermon ; and avers, Avith an air of triumph, that if 
Pulci intended a burlesque, he would certainly not have nllowecl 
so fine an opportunity for indulging in liis sportive vein to 
escape, without turning it to account. This impenetrability to a 
joke surpasses all hounds^ AVe wonder whether Mr. Panizzi 
would think an autlior serious if lie placed a homily on gaming 
in the mouth of a dicer, or allowed one of his robbers to dilate 
on the advantages of an eliieient police. The fact is, that every 
Avritcr, from Claudian and Vida, dmvnwards, wlio have been at all 
in earnest with their devils, have rfqiresenled them as impugning 
the justice of tlie Almighty ; and even those of Byron, who was not 
very delicate with the subjects of his banter, have this character. 
Mr. Panizzi evidently cannot understand a jest except when the 
author laughs outright. TIic gravity which he so innocently accepts 
as real, forms one of the mosttelling characteristics of Pulci’s levity. 

But Mr. Panizzi 8 mistakes in this matter are not confined to 

* 0. xxvii., st, 120. 
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mere spccuiative opinion, but extend into the sphere of 
business, in which, we fear, tliey have proved equally disastrous 
to his publisher and himself. The prejudice which led him to 
confound all the early romantic poems of Italy under the head 
of serious epics, induced him to publish along with the Orlando 
Furmo a work Tjvliich ints been long since consigned to the 
slielf even in Italy. It will be borne in mind that, tliough 
Ariosto s poem is only a continuation of tiie Orlando Inmmorato 
of Boyardo, be was so far from adopting the style of liis 
predecessor, that the two poems are separated from each otlior 
bv the line that divides tlie grave from the burlesque epic. 
Ariosto, knowing his subject would not bear sciious treatment, 
elicits humour out of evei^thing; Boyardo, while dealing with 
very absurd traditions, is as muol) in earnest as Lucan ■ could 
possibly be while versitying the gazettes of the civil war. The 
consequence was, tluit the Orlando of Ariosto so I'ar tiling that 
of Bovardo into the shade, that liad not Berni applied his ri<‘h 
comic* genius to recast the Orlando Innamorato in the humorous 
mould of Ariosto, not only the poem itself, but tlio name of its 
author would have been speedily forgotten, jlut Berni. wliile 
embalming the memory of Jloyardo, by a scrupulous adlicrence 
to the thread of liis narrative and the divisions of tlie poem, has 
introduced such rich veins of humour into liis IHfaemento, that 
the latter work has entirely changcHl the cha'-^”af;ler of tlie originul, 
and taken its place as an introduction to the Orkindo of Ai’iosto. 
Mr. Panizzi, how^ever,#iot content witli this cxclmrigc, though 
ratified by the judgmetit of three centuries, aud deeming Boyardo^ 
poem to be of the same stamp ns that of Ariosto, is desirous to 
place the former in its original position, under the plea tlml so 
great a work ought not to be allowed to be forgotten. Mi-. 
Panizzi, however, 1ms not succeeded in gaining for Boyardo one 
whit more attention than he has enjoyed since Berni ejected him 
from the reading world ; hut in striving to rescue his poem from 
oblivion, has only sunk himself, and contributed, in some degree, 
to the min of liis publisher. Like a man who, with more zeal 
than prudence, rushes into a stream^ to save Ids friend, Mr. 
Panizzi, instead of snatching Boyardo from his fate, has only 
steeped his own labours in the same gulf, and added another 
reputation to the waters of Lethe, 

The question of the poetical character of the chief romantic 
poems of Italv is by no means one of a trivial cliaracter; for 
apart from the’ light which a correct appreciation of their quali- 
ties must throw on the features of the age, and the nature and 
object of poetic art in general, no one will deny that a right 
settlement of the dispute is essential to any acquaintance 
foreigners may desire to form with these productions, either 
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tliroiigh the analysis of their own critics or through the more 
effective medium of trauslations. Were sucli poets as Pulci and 
Bello alone concerned, who are little read out of Italy, the matter 
would not he of so great importance ; hut as Ariosto's genius, 
though exercised in a lower school of art, was no less vivid than 
that of Homer and Virgil, the translation of serious Orlandos 
imposes a deception of a vital character on the mind of educated 
Europe. Yet it is a remarkahle fact that the two versions upon 
which most of the learned minds of tliis country liave liad to 
depend foi* their knowledge of Ariosto are of this description. 
Harrington candidly assures his readers that the poet WTote Iris 
licentious episodes to excite disgust for vice, and that the entire 
poem w^as designed to exhibit, under the veil of a pleasing 
allegory, the loveliness of virtue. Though Hoole does not go so 
far ill his speculative opinion, his version of the Orlando is a 
much more serious ‘matter than that of Harrington, as Hoole 
adheres less to tlie original and endeavours to trick out the airiest 
humourof the poet in the solemn gfirb that Pope flung round the 
Greek epic. The grave strut which Hoole labours to impart tet the 
fantasti(.* inventions of Ariosto is similar in its effects to the attempt 
of tlie ch.)wn of Astiey’s to imitate the solemn port of Ihince 
'Meusirhikolf. There is a travesty of the comic as well as of the 
serious, and we sincerely aver that the reader can obtain no inoi’e 
idea of Ariosto’s poem from tlie pages of Hoole than he can fonn 
of the Etieid from the burlesque of Scarrou or Lalli. All tlio 
exti'avagaiit exaggerations of the poet arc accepted by the trans- 
lator in a serious spirit, aud thougJi eridently written to cast 
ridicule on the old romances, Hoole cites Don Quixotic to prove 
that the knight of La Mancha had such passages in his eye 
when writing his romance, and that the aim of Cervantes was to 
ridicule a work the design of wdiich was to a great extent similar 
to his own. Kor is the poet better represented in Fnmce, if tve may 
judge from the versions of Tressan, aud Miraheaud, and the 
criticisms of Boileau and Desiireaux. The consequence is that the 
poetical manes of Ariosto must appear to a foreigner a more 
dismal representation of him than the mangled figure of 'Hector 
did in the dream of Eneas, Such misconceptions are not 
without their effect in the history of foreign literatures. By 
their influence WTiters like Spenser and Blackmore have been 
led to waste their talents on unnatural subjects, and England 
well nigh lost her greatest epic poet, who, under a similar delu- 
sion, meditated the serious folly which Blackmore subsequently 
committed. By their influence communication between the illus- 
trious dead and the living is cut off, and generations of foreigners 
acquire an indiftercnce to treasures which form one of the richest 
heirlooms which genius has bequeathed to posterity, ^ 
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Of the burlesque Ilomanzieri ^vho preceded Ariosto little is 
known beyond the cotemporary events of the age in which tlicy 
lived and the circumstances under which they produced their 
poetry. Pulci was bom in the December of 1431; it is stated 
of a poor but honest family; but what was his condition in life — 
wdiether he was manied or single, or eat up church benehces or 
lived on the profits of his own industry — does not appear. Some 
of his biographers assert he was a canon; others place him in a 
civil office of Lorenzos government, and connect him with 
matrimonial ties ; both equally on their owm authority, or without 
furtjier W’arrant for their statements than can be obtained by sur- 
mise and conjecture. That he had children is past a doul)t, but 
that these prevented him from entering or continuing in tlie 
church we think improbable, from the fact that his family had no 
means of educating him without ecclesiastical assistance, and 
that Pulci himself was not likely to attract the notice of Lorenzt) 
in any other position. He did not commence liis Mon/antc till 
the age of fifty, ami before that time had piiblislied nothing to 
excite the attention of the court but a few scurrilous sonnets, 
undertaken in concert wiili one Frunko, a priest, with a view to 
try who could launch at the other the most effective Jibuse. 
AVliatever were the nature of his appointments, they were not 
worth mucli, for he died poor, somewhere about Ids sixty-fifili 
year, and, some add, was refused consecrat/j^d interment. Of Jhdlo 
even not so mucb is known. TTiat be tlourislied at the close of 
the lifteentli century, that he came blind to tlie court, of the 
Gonzagns at Mantua to seek liis fortune, and amused tlic cour- 
tiers and the prince by reciting the ill-connectcd talcs whi<di 
compose the Mamh/unio, and that lie died as miserably as he 
lived, is all that Fame deigns to recount of one of the most gifted 
of hi sage. 

The hard state of dependence in which these writers lived, 
their mean origin, and their few incentives to study, conspired to 
lo\ver the tone of their poetiw fuul to deprive their expressions of 
that elegance which, under a less chilling destiny, they w'oiild 
doubtless have exhibited. In Ariosto, however, these unfavour- 
able circumstances were to a gre^t de^ee reversed. Connected 
by consanguinity withtlie ducal family of Femira, and descended 
from the major duomo of the palace and the chief magistrate of 
tlic city, he had a kind of prescriptive right to the first emjiloy- 
mentK of the state, and though salaried by its chiefs, could afford 
to act with a degree of independence. That he availed himself 
of the privileges thus afforded him is sufficiently evident from 
the fact that he spent the best part of liis official life in composing 
and revising bis works, and took core to decline every office tliat 
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seemed likely to interfere with his literary labours. He lived to 
revise and prepare for the press three editions of his great poem, 
with what minuteness and care will appear from collating his final 
corrections and additions witli the first printed copy. With 
Ariosto, the composition of the Orlando was a far less serious 
matter than its revision. If it took him ten years to write tho 
poem, the correction of it extended over a period of sixteen, 
during wliich time he was far more closely engagtjd at his task 
tlian in the previous period. In l^ulci and Jlello we behold tlie * 
rude ellbrts of nature : in Ariosto, the richest results of nature 
combined with the highest efforts of art. 

The ])(>cr s functions at the House of Este being generally pre- 
scrilxMl hy the exigencies of the state, appear to havanjtieen of a 
very miscellanooiis character. Having abandoned the law, for 
which lie was originally intended, he ^entered into the household 
of Cardinal ippolito, the brother and the prime minister of tlie 
Duke of Ferrara, and wils employed hy that prelate in every 
mission wliero the ])oet’s talents could lie turned to any account. 
He fought in the ducal army, commanded hy the cardinal, at the 
battle of Ihillieella, and was subsequently despatched twice to 
Home on the more peaceful mission of diplomacy, but w'hero bis 
life w^us in greater danger from tlie ire of Pope Julius II., who, 
indignant witli the Ferrarese princes because they were not ns 
fickle in their enuiity to the Venetians ias himself, thfeatonod to 
throw tlieir ambassador into the sea if he did not leave the city. 
The (.airdinnl was not delicate in thrusting on Ariosto commis- 
sions of less import, such as conveying his congratulations and 
condolences to the numerous courts of Italy on any event of 
importance ; and generally commanded the poet’s attend fiice oi? 
his visits to the numerous abbeys and dioceses of which he 
enjoyed the possession. As these employments imposed a great 
tax on Ariosto’s time and patience, and were attended with little 
profit, he chose the occasion of a summons to attend the car- 
dinal to the hanks of the Danube wdth a view of looking up an 
Hungarian archbishopric, to break with that prelate and transfer 
his sei viccs to his elder brother. The duke gave him all that he 
wanted — a slender pension of a*few crowns a month and his time 
to himself, and would probably have heard nothing furtlier of the 
poet, had not this source been dried up by the wars in which 
Eerrara found itself engaged, and the poet been again obliged 
to seek some office which might provide for bis daily wants 
while it left him free to prosecute his literary underUkings. 
To his solicitation the duke yielded the government of that part 
of the Apennine called Grofagnana, which,,, however, proved no 
sinecure, as the province had only just ejected the papal troops, 
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and was so ftir disorganised by banditti that even the forms of 
justice were suspended, and the »hirri, or policemen, dare not 
show themselves. After three years spent in this miserable 
swamp, worried by complaints w^hich he could not appease, and 
attending to injuries which he had not the power to redress, 
Ariosto returned to Ferrara, w'here he passed the closing yetus ol' 
his lii^ in amusing the court by the represeutation of his 
comedies, aud in preparing for the press the third edition of his 
great epic. , 

That Aiiosto’s genius was not extinguished by immersion in 
pursuits incompatible 'with its development, was certainly not the 
fault of the Ferrarewse princes. They did their utmosl to shut 
out its light from the world. Had Cardinal Tppolito s wishes been 
consulted, Ariosto's attention won id have lu>eu ho entirely absorbed 
in that prelate's private and public concerns, tliat be could not 
have found time to compose a single stan,za. For, beside, ?s his 
postillion duties, the poet -was expected to be within call of Uw 
presence clnimber, to assist his Eminence with ideas or I'uniisli 
him w'ith advice on the shortest notice.* When Ariosto up- 
brmded his patron with tilluwing the poem which was dedicated 
to him luid hlled with the most ingenious panegyric of his peison 
to go unrewarded, his Eminence replied that Ariosto wrote the 
work for his own amusement, and took up that time in its eoia- 
])ositiou tBat ought to have been bestoAvetf on iIkj more essential 
alfairs of his household. What Ippolito thought of the Orlamh, 
and the opinion he formed of the poet's genius, is suhiciently 
evident from his famous exclamation to Ariosto a day or two 
after a copy of the first edition had been placed in his bands : 

Where, in the Eevil's name. Master Ludiivico, did you pick up 
m many trumpery stories!" Though tliis prelate was in possession 
of private means, tliough be held two archbishoprics, four 
bishoprics, and five abbeys in eommendam, with sundry other 

♦ Ariosto, in allnirion to Iiis numerous journeys, says that the cardinal converted 
him from a })oetinto a |x>HtilUoia 

‘ E di poeta^ cavaUar mi feo ." — vl 

From the indignant nianner in which the poet I3>eaks of hie rejection of the ear* 
dinal’s invitation to Hungary, we might be led to infer thi^ the prelate exacts 
gteaUir instances of eervility. 

* An iUnem, and an age that oails for ease. 

Bid me deriioe such eehrioes as these. 

I^et those who thhvt for gold, attentive stand 
Close to his chamber, re^y for coimnand. 

Except on errands sent, be tdways near, ^ 

And wabrii him as a keq>er does his b^ 

Bather than wsalib on such like terms proenn^ 

Give me but «|«net, gods, and keep me poor. 

Let no mean caies seduce me to ne^eet 
Life's noblest xa»p to read tmd to rmet,* 
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livings, -which brought into his treasury an annual rental of fifty 
thousand crowns — an amount fully equal to as many pounds at 
the present da)^ — he did not disburse one bnjocci to Ariosto for 
his literary merits ; while his reAvard for ser\uces of another kind 
was confined to one or two paltry bcnehces in Ids gift, and a 
hundred (‘rowns annually out of the episcopal chancery at Milan, 
which, in addition to being irregularly paid, involved the poet in 
much litigation, and imposed upon him the necessity of celibacy. 
Nor was the patronage of the duke of a more smiling character. 
He conferred on Ariosto the miuuficent pension of 24?., which 
was withdrawn on the slightest monetary pressure ; and when the 
poet tlireiitened to enter another ser\dee, if some provision was 
not made for his advancing years, the administratorsliip of a dis- 
ordered province, where liis life was not wortli six months* pur- 
chase, was the only boon accorded to him. It is singular, tliat 
wliilc all Europe Avas enchanted with the poem; while Cliarles V. 
conferred on its author the patent of (‘rowned laureate of the 
empire ; and tlie Marquis Del v''ftsto, the chief of the imperial 
army, settled upon him an annidty of a hundred gold ducats, the 
house in Acbosc praise it Avas AATittcn, — the emblazonment of Avhose 
ancestry formed die special object of its fable, should alone regard 
the work as so much -waste-paper, and treat the author as if he 
had misapplied his time in its composition ! 

If (hirdinal Ippolito did not encourage die work, there can be 
little doubt tliat he exercised considerable influence over its 
execution. It will be remembered that Ariosto comnKU'iced the 
poem in the second year of his installation in the Cardinal’s 
lioustdiold, and brought out the fcAv copies that AA^erc printed 
of the first edition Avhile engaged in the same seLwict". The 
praises of Ippolito are frequent, and were, before the poem fell 
iinre-Wiirded from his hands, yeij probably sincere. Hoav far the 
principles of the work consorted with the Cardinal’s practice, we 
ntfed hardly point out. If there be one feature which pre-emi- 
nently disiinguislies the Orlando, it is the rich exuberance of 
Pagan forms, wliieh the poet has steeped in the -warmest colours 
of his fancy, and that revelling in sensual beauty which so much 
defiaces spiritual ideas and conflicts with the inner lil’e of Chris- 
tianity. Now though these sentiments were only a poetic idealiza- 
tion of tlie feelings of the epoch, it is no exaggeration to say, 
that in the person of Ippolito they met with their most perfect 
embodiment. Out of his numerous ecclesiastical revenues not a 
penny found its way into the coffers of any religious or charitable 
association. All the sacred money was squandered on parasites 
and mistresses, on the patronage of sensual art, and the susten- 
tation of an idle and luxurious retinqe. His excesses were not 
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cloaked like those ofWolsey, but openly indulged in, and fear- 
lessly avowed. Ferrara was rife with his intrigues with tlie maids 
of lionour that surroundedthc Duchess of Alfonso, and the eyes of 
his half-brother Giulio were pulled out at his request, that their 
possessor might not cross him in the pursuit of his passion. 
That such moni^rs were not without their influence in the (com- 
position of a work expressly devoted to his praise, would be 
diffloult to dispute, especially when it is rememlxn’ed that the 
prelate liked to be flattered about his eoncpiests, and that Ariosto 
urged as a reason for his not accompanying him in one of his 
journeys the allureinents of love, the fon^e of which, the poet 
urged, his Eminence knew so well how to npi)reciate. At all 
events it was appropriate in a poem dedicated to a man who 
marked in his person the lowest point of orthodox morality, w 
reanimate the voluptuous aspects of Paganism, and l>y placing 
them in strong contrast with the religious incongruities of the 
day, to represent their triumph over ( ■hristianity. 

Of the private life of Aiiosto, it may be safely said that liis 
errors ladonged to his age, wdiile his virtues were peculiar to him- 
self. lleing early left, by the death of his father, to provide for 
the education and provision of his younger brothers and sisters 
out of a slender iiummo, the poet made every sacrilicn' to that end, 
and always considered the claims of the vi>eaker nnunbers of the 
family on his resources paramount to any whit'h his own wants 
or Inxuiies (mnld urge. Ariosto lived frugally not so much fioni 
necessity as from inclination. Had lie been in possession of 
vi(di(*s, he ^vould donbtiess have adopted the same regimen, and 
avoided in the same degree the pomp and ost(uitat;ioii of wealth, 
as incompatible witli that leained case and freedom whicli lu^ 
preferred to all the titles and emoluments that monarclis could 
bestow. To say with most of his biographers, that Ariosto was not 
amhilious, would probably he advancing too much : tliat lu.' cared 
not for ephemeral distiiKtion and the mei^e gewgaws of oflice*is 
readily admitted ; but this we think is to be attributed to his 
l)elief that tlie active duties of diplomacy were inconsistent with 
posthumous ghnw; and he aimed ^at nothing short of immortality. 
No person possessed a more sunny and confiding disposition tbtui 
Ariosto. Of vindictiveness, or aify other species of malice, he 
seems to have known nothing but the name. EquBlly impeivious 
to the darts of criticism and the blow^s of fortune, he passed his 
days in comparutivo seclusion and content, elaborating his great 
epic with a calm confidence in the award of posterity ;-^a striking 
contrast to his great rival Tasso, who suspected everything and 
everybody, whom a line of depreciating criticism would fling into 
a feveiish state of excitement for weeks, and who only regarded him- 
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><elf with comphicency as lie glittered in the eyes of others. To the 
eontinence or piety of the hard of Jerusalem he could not lay claim, 
nor is it probable that he placed any value on these f|ualities. 
His manners were those of an Horatian epicure rather than a 
Catholic devotee, and he freely indulged the propensities to wljich 
his jocund nature was most inclined, without severer restraint 
than that imposed by the laws of honour. Few particulars con- 
cerning his amours have rewarded the diligence of his biographers, 
owing to the care of the poet to involve them in obscurity. The 
names, however, of three of his mistr(?sses have come down to us, 
with two illegitimate sons w^hose motliers are unknown. 

The acfpiireraents of Ariosto were by no means extensive, even 
ii‘ measured by the ctjutracted standard of Jiis age. Of Greek he 
hardly knew the alphabet Under Gregory de Spoleto, be 
acquired sufficient Latin to translate tlie classics of that language 
with ease, and to write Latin poems with some degi*ee ol 
elegance. His hexiinietors, liowever, have neither the strength 
ovniajesty of tljose of Vida, and his elegiacs must yield the palm 
oi’ ex(|nisite grace and delicacy to Beinbo and Flantinio. In 
liistory and niytliologicai fa)>le he was highly proficient, which 
induced llairuel, Titian, and Michael Angelo to pay him the com- 
pliment of (-onsulting him in their labours, and correcting ibeir 
higli conceptions by the suggestions of liis taste. The Florentine 
sculptor eulogised the poet in a sonnet ; in the vivid colours of 
Titian, he still looks dowm upon us from the wuills of the Vianoli 
of Venice; and Kaffael introduced him into his celebrated* pain ting 
i)f Parnassus, in the Vatican.^^ Ariosto w as nut a great reader. 
We are informed upon the testimony of <®iie of his sons, that he 
would pass mouths without opening a book. This perhaps is 
no wise singular, as the field of literature was then confined to 
tlie ancient authors, and most of these he had devoured in his 
youth. He occasionally looked into Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, 
and ( )vid ; but studied Catullus more frecpiently as a model of 
composition. Propertius w^as no favourite. Though he borrowed 
freely from Homer, Virgil, and Ovid, he does not appear to have 
gone out of liis Avay to seek their eonceptioiis, hut only used 
them when they fell in with^his own design. As a writer of 
fiction he was undoubtedly true to his calling, relying for the 
most part on the inventions of his owm genius, and seldom 
having recourse to the works of others unless to improve his 
stylo, or where similaiity of design promised to heighten his 
pictures with fresh tints of nature. ■ 

Beriii, who succeeded to the place of Ariosto in the school of 

* The poet Satteringly alludea to the pointers of his day in the Orla/HdOf o. 33^ 
«t. 2. ' 
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tile romantic epic, might have divided the honours of this kind of 
poetry \vith him, had not his indolent disposition, his straitened 
circumstances, and the cruel destiny wluch cut him off in the 
midst of his career, rendered him tin unequal competitor. Jle who 
lillsji up the designs of another with ingenious colouring, who in- 
vests his incidents with felicitous diction, and converts his cha- 
racters from dull, stupid personages into witty amusing 
agents, if he cannot he pronounced the creator of the work, may 
be stud to have the principal share in its existence. He infuses 
spirit into an inanimate mass, imparts intelligettbe to lifeless 
foims, and makes those combinations pregnant with meaning and 
interest, which in their original state had no more power over the 
imagination than the amorphous shapes out of which they 
were drawn. Something of this kind did Bemi for Boyardo. 
He stands in the same relation to him as the plot designer of the 
old drama to the writer who filled up the skeleton play,-^aH 
Beaumont to Fletcher. Boyardo had composed a pocmi, which 
afiier creating some sensation on account of its novelty, was 
thrown alide, and promised to bo s|)eedily h)rgotten. Ikvmi un- 
ravelled the piece, disconnected the characters and the incidents 
from the language and sentiment which he discarded, and by in- 
dulging in felicitous exaggeration and humorous contrasts in 
the re-composition of the poem, ho threw over tlie wliob? a rich 
veil of travesty, and rendered it immortal. ])owcrs been 

properly directed, there is little doubt he would have found it less 
difficult to create new materials for his fancy, than to unravel the? 
wel) of mi old poem, and help himself out of the stores of a 
neglected author. The^liarpis which the reformed work has for 
the general reader are entirely o^nng to tlie colouring of Berni ; 
not one paiti(;le of them are to be ascribed to the fuhle of 
Boyardo : and these ore so generally* felt, that the i>oem has been 
printed in Italy nearly us often as the Orlando Furioso, and 
commands quite as great a number of readers. Hie triumph of 
Berni is so much, the more singulai*, as he relies less on extraneous 
aid than Ariosto, and strips his sentiments of every adventitious 
ornament. He takes the greatest pains to avoid the classical 
allusions ond ideal paintings with which tlie Orlando Furioso is 
so rife ; and none are to be found in his poem. Berni in everything 
is as simply natural as a humorous author can be. The moral 
reiections whicli interrupt the tlu’ead of his fable, are the indi- 
genous product of his own breast ; those of Ariosto, the fniits of 
an experience gleaned h'om a close observation of the world, 
Berni says the profoundest things without appearing the least 
coaifbaous of the truths which he utters ,* Ariosto usliers in his 
msdorn with a flourish of trumpets. That Berni corrected, his 
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poem witli sedulous care is evident, from tlie fact that passages 
have been found which he re-composed upwards of thirty times* 
His labours in this direction, however, are not to be compared 
with those of Ariosto, whose erasures of one stanza sometimes 
lillcd’a quire of paper. The revision of Berni simply extended 
over a few months, and was confined to the first impression ; that 
of Ariosto occupied the best part of a studious life, and embraced 
three successive editions. Hence, though Berni cannot pretend 
to the bold inventions, to the refined imagery and exquisite pathos 
of Ariosto, there are, nevertheless, striking points of conti*ast* in 
which his genius stands in a more iavoirrable light than that of 
thti FeiToi’cse Homer. 

Fj-ancosco Berni was bom in Tuscany towards the close of 
the fjfhjentli century, and passed his youth in Florence, where he 
probably acquired from the writings of Pulci, Franco, and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, that taste for burlesque siiti re, which afterwards placed 
him at the head of that scliooi of poetryan Italy. Being without 
res<.)uroes in liis native capital, he went to Rome with a view of 
entering the service of CardinaLBibbien a, to whom he "was dis- 
tantly related ; but that aspiring prolate, witli all his taste for 
kators, was not inclined to patronize one who presented himself 
iu the gurl) of a beggar, whatever proofs he might produce of 
superior genius, although he had risen from a low position him- 
self. A nephew of the Cardinal, wlu) occupied ^;|lie lucrative 
otiice of daiary to Leo X., treated him with the. same want of 
consideration. Berni at last passed into the service of one 
Giberti, Bishop of V cTona, who converted him into a species of 
secretary mul amanuensis, and occasiomflly sent him to inspect 
the religious institutions of his diocese, and to reform one of his 
abbeys in Abruzzo, the monks of which wore diffusing any 
odour but that of sanctity among their neighbours. As Berni 
was the slave of those passions which he was sent to correct, it 
is jiot likely that these commissions were attended with better 
result thmi to develope, by the wliimsical position in which they 
placed him, those powers of humour which mark all liis compo- 
sitions.^ While engaged in tliese various avocations be composed 
tliG Orlando Innamorato, 

Though the woik was principally executed at Verona, Bemi 
came frequently to Rome during its progress, and amused liim&elf 
in the gardens of Btrozzi with Casa, Firenzuoli, Molza, mid 
other wits of tlie same class, whom that gentleman occasionally 
collected at his table, to enjoy tlieir merry" banter and their moi^ 

* In one of his poeni« lie complains of such a ta«dc being thrust upon him, amt 
reproaches Love with having allowed one of its most devoted folioweis to be 
despatclied on an errand so oontiury to his inclinations. . 
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Berious conflicts of wit and learning. It was for these reunions, 
>vhich assumed the fom of academical meetings, that Berni com- 
posed must of those capitoli or burlesque satires which raised up 
so many imitators, and caused his name to he turned into a 
synonym for this species of poetry. While jesting over the ’evils 
and follies of humanitv, while engaged 'm the composition of 
eulogiums on debts, on lying, on excommuuiention ; and address- 
ing panegyrics to famine, to fevers, and pestilence, the stonn 
of the Spanish invasion fell upon Home, tlie house of the poet was 
pillaged in the general sack of the city, and Berni was ohliged to 
seek refuge in a cellar from the bayonets of the Column. Borne 
becoming, after tliis event, distasteful to him, he went to reside 
at Florence, on the fruits of a canoni*}’ which his patron had 
conceded to him, wdierc he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, and with the Duke Alexander, his 
mortal enemy. As the attachment of these rival princes to lierni 
was founded upon his intimacy with their disorders, the poet soon 
found himself in a fatal position from their respective ait(?mpts 
upon each other’s lives. Alexander having resolved upon poison- 
ing Ippolito, invited Berni to execute the crime. The refusal of 
the poet only caused the Cardinal to fall hy imother hand ; but 
the Duke, compromised by tbe oonlidence he liad placed in liis 
clerical associate, ordered Berni to he dispatched in a similar 
manner.^ 

The Italian courts which liad cstablislied ihemselvcs (;n the 
ruins of the old rtqiuhlics, or whose chieftains had expanded under 
the religious and commercial enterprise of Italy Irorn the Inimble 
condition of papal condottieri to the position of sovereign prinetjs, 
while they gave an additional impulse to the growth of litcratiii e, 
— the offspring of that weidth and freedom which had conducted 
them to greatness — increased the frivolqus spiiit which the early 
roimnzkri had exhibited, and imparted to the broader develop- 
ment of genius, features of an unhealthy cliaracter. 
estahlishnijents besides displaying tbe worst vices of despotic 
goveniments, allied tbe scepticism which they had inherited from 
the old republics with the forms of religion, and so hound up tlie 
liighcst offices of church and state with the most sovereign con- 

• MazziiclieUi, tbe most recent Italiiui biographer of BerrSt points oat a discro- 
}>a]>cy of daie« wbidi ought to cast some doubt upon the narration of his pi-ede- 
cessoro. It consists in the fact of Bemi’s death occurring in the July of 1586, 
that 18 , about a year after the cardinars murder. Heuce a strong iuiprobability 
ans^ that the poet crmld have been poisoned for rejecting the guilty proposals 
of the duhe, Alexander, who, by theway, wasimaiegHimate soii of Ckrnent Vll., 
^**2?**^^P®*'**bed by the da^er of Lorenzino, who called the Florcntinefl to 
ub^y. Hence Alfien’s epic of Mtruria Vindicata, Twelve years after Alexander 
fell, ^L^eimno was despatolied by the assassin of bis cousin, Jolm do* Medici, 
who had succeeded Uk tbe dukedom. 
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tempt for morals and iudifl'erence to public opinion, that universal 
corruption became inevitable. Each reigniuf^^ liouse contrived to 
get its younger, and sometimes illegitimate, members raised to 
the cardinalate in early life, and installed into the richest 
bishoprics of tlieir dominions. By every species of l)arter and 
intrigue, benefices were obtained for them in the leading countries 
of Europe ; and the population of every ducal province saw the 
gravest ecclesiastical dignitaries vying with the temporal prince 
in the pursuit of pleasure and interest, and frequently surpassing 
them in mad ambition and folly, llarely indeed did a prince, 
when a rival started up to dispute bis mistress or his tbrone, 
allow eilher conscience, or )‘eligion, or family ties, to stand in the 
way of getting rid of his competitor by steel or poison. The 
voice of law was hushed; the will of the sovereign was tlie sole 
i*ule and standard of right; and in his eyes religion was too 
commonly but an embodied phantom to frighten his subjects 
into obedience, and grasp at fresh souix^es of revenue for his 
luniily. Under nine of these governments Italy lay at tlie close 
of tljc fifteenth century, each rivalling in extravagance the worst 
days of the Courl of Ciiarios IT., each seeking to hide the forms 
of servitude beneatli a glittering army of feasts and spectacles, 
and to secure their pdwer hy attaching men of genius to their 
interest, and hy fasliioning the rising spirit of literature in 
accordnm*e with their autocratic institutions. 

Buell was the normal condition of these courts while they 
lireserved their indepiaideut action; hut after the invasion of 
Charles ^ III. liad weakened the towns of Italy, and hronght in 
its train those sanguinary conflicts, in which the French, 
Germans, and Spaniards disputed its finest jirovinces, the native 
courts lost much of their magnificence, and yielded their national 
honour to the will of the prevailing despot. When the fortune 
of Charles V. and his son, after innumerable calamities, became 
piu*amount in tlie Ikminsula, yhen Lilian and Naples submitted 
to their authority, all the other states which preserved d shadow 
of independenco trembled before them. Since a sovereign had 
not in his own state the right of asylum to his own subject whom 
a foreign viceroy persecuted, sinpe he was nldiged to allow his 
kingdom to he dterriin hy foreign spies and informers, who 
might swear away the lives of his adherents, everything like 
national pride or dignity became extinct. Instead of a race of 
sovereigns niling by their own right, expending their resources 
in the embellishment, and impressing their own policy on the 
government of their cities, the courts of Italy became tjie seat 
of the auxiliaries of foreign despots, and their revenues were 
employed in protecting tliemselves ftom the aggression of the 
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Eomau pontifis, or in swelling the armaments of the power in 
whose existence they breathed. Tlie Kovieri of Urbiuo wasted 
their substance in revel and dissipation, with the recklessness of 
a sceptical millionaire who knows his days are numbered. The 
Gonzagas of Mantua plunged themselves still deeper in plea- 
Hia*e and vices, to forget the perils of their situation. The 
Alfonzos at Modena and Femn-a endeavoured by a vain pomp 
to recover the appearance of a grandeur 'svldch they had lost. In 
lieu of the Medicean restorei*s of ancient learning, vrho preserved 
at least the semblance of a free constitution, Florence saw a 
group of tyrants succeed each other, under tlie protection of the 
cruel Spaniard, as ti'eachei'ous and voluptuous as the Neros of the 
early empire. 

Tile fate of letters, which in ordinary (drciimstanees must have 
reflected the influence of the comipt constitutiou and vicissitudes 
of these courts, fell completely undei* their direction, ilirongh tli<? 
little encouragement wliich autlioi's experienced at the hiiuds of 
the croiintry. It was not that there was no reading public, as in 
the days of our Tudors and IBtiiarts, but the division of Italy 
into i)etty principalities limited the copyright of a work to a few 
cities, hardly equal in population to an EnglisJi county, and 
allowed booksellers out of the dukedom, by issuing pirated 
editions, to deprive the author of the profits wliich would other- 
wise iiaye accrued to him hud the c*^iintrv l>eeii under one 
dominion. The privilege conceded to the Roman licence of pre- 
venting tliis abuse was powerless during a time of internal feud 
and dissension; nor even in a period of calm was tbt* cbe<dt 
of extensive avail, as the dislike wdiich the legal tribunals 
evinced to punish any of their subjects for enriching liimself at 
the expense of a rival State, li’equeutly allow<‘d tla^ miscincf to 
be done before the pa 2 >al license coulcbibe brought into operation, 
and gave an op|X)i*tunity to the publisher to escap(.* with all bis 
profits. So general was the ubtpe, that scarcely any work of 
distinction was issued in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
without experiencing its effects. Each of xiriosto’s editions of 
the Orlando was pimted at Venice, simply because that State was 
at war writh Ferraj’a, and a cheap edition at Venice was suliicient 
to undersell his publisher and drive him out of the principal cities 
of Italy. Tasso had not published his Ambxta before the piece was 
performed on the boards of Milan, and copies were hawked about 
in Piedmont. The Jemsalem got into every pess of Italy, 
wliile the unsuspecting author dreamed that the manuscript 
copies were safe in the keeping of his friends. Berni publish^ 
Iris Orlando at Home, but the seal of Clement VII., by which it 
was fortified, did not prevent its surreptitious sale af Naples and 
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Milan, or in any city where the Mediccan interest was not in the 
ascendant. During this state of things, no publisher could 
invest tnuch capital in the purchase of a work, no matter what 
might he its intrinsic merits; and authors, with the advantage of 
an educated public, were flung as completely upon the patronage 
of the great as if they had existed in the days of Domitian or 
Augustus. 

Had this patronage of the Italian princes been dispensed 
through the usual channels of Court favour, so much objection 
could not have been taken to the alliance, hut Italy was placed 
in circumstances which rendered a more exceptional mode of 
controlling genius the nile of the day. What the military 
system is to Hussia, religion was to Italy — the lever by which 
she enlarged her dominion, the store-house of titles and places 
for her sons. As the centre of Qliristendom, sh(3 contrived to 
get into her hands one- third of the benefices of Europe. The 
revenues of her princes being swallowed up in the maintenance 
ol' gaudy spectacles and expensive wars, left in their liands htirdly 
iinytliing else but their ecclesiastical trusts to offer as encourage- 
ment to men of talent. The chief rewa*rd which they could 
conhn* oti tlnur artists and pO(?ts was to make them canons ; just 
as the principal distinction which the Russian Oatheririe could 
confer on the French Encyclopedists was to make them Colonels 
ofDragoons. U’ho evils wliich flowed from such an a})plication 
of (dmrch revenues involved sac.Tilege, and something more. No 
man luul a right to bestow a henohee upon another without a 
religious object in view; as no man wuis justified in receiving the 
emoluments of such a charge without the intention of entering 
into full orders, and fulfilling the obligations which the trust 
imposed upon him. An abuse of delegation in the first instance 
only led to a more scandalous violation of duly in the second. 
Those aiitliors who had no b(?nefiees refused to many, that they 
might he eligible to enjoy them : those who had, refused to 
many tlnit they might retain wrhat they possessed; so that 
these trusts, on account of the illicit connexions which ensued, 
were turned to tlie sustentation of the immorality they wrere 
intended to extinguish. Authors, could not accept* this species 
of patronage without falhng into a low grade of morality, and 
acquiring an habitual disrespect for the church whose revenues 
they squandered on improper gratifications. 

The new element of comiption which the Courts of Italy added 
to that proceeding from the old spirit of indifference about 
religion, and from the flagrant abuse of its highest functious, 
acting as it did in a twofold manner, first, hy deteriornting the 
morals of thp,^ multitude, and then by directly leavening the 
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crowd of writers themselves, and reducing genius to its own 
standard, early manifested itself in the increasing frivolity and 
debasement of the national literature. In the days of Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, commerce and manufactures flourished ; 
the free States were in their vigour, and such Courts as existed 
%vere either in the timidity of youth or kept in check hy the 
democratic spirit of their neighbours. That something like a 
healthy feeling at that time prevailed is evinced hy the purity of 
tone that characterises the works of Dante and Petrarch, and 
from tlie fact that Boccaccio, though he wrote his novels as some 
representation of the manners of his day, did not anticipate any 
reputation from theni,^ and actually refrained from owning the 
production till interrogfated on the sulfject towards the close of 
his life. But it seems as light was disseminated from the shrines 
of Constantinople, as new treasures of antiquity were revoahHl, and 
fresh translations of tl)e classics were issued, the old sources of 
corruption grow apfice, and n»w ones w’cre opened, until soeiety 
became utterly dissolute, at the crisis that itprcjjnred, hy availing 
itself of the monuments of learning and genius scatton'd over 
the two preceding centuries, tf> cany the first modern language 
to perfection, and resuscitate the Augustan era on tin* site of its 
old triumphs. The accession of the literary stores of antiquity 
appears to have cast discredit on the scliolastic lore tlmt f trineil 
the suhstance of ecclesiastical educatiotu, and l)y weakening to 
a proportionate extent the influence of the existing^ j-eligion, whieh 
involved in its decay all the links of social morality, sncceedet] 
yet further in increasing the frivolous hent of genius, ami in 
preparing the way for the association of the zenith of Italian 
letters with the nadir of public morality. The rough vigour and 
sombre colouring of Dante fell quickly into disrepute. Hie lyrics 
of Petrarch were only studied as affording a frame for heightening 
the pictures of sensual passion. Of all the works of I5occaccio, 
the Decameron alone was held up ns a novel for imitation. The 
spirit of the tragi-comic romance which Piilci and Bello took out 
of the street and domesticated in the palace ; — which, ennobled by 
the genius of Ariosto and Bemi, gave rise to the grand national 
epic of Italy, soon extended itself to other kinds of composition, 
and assumed a domintuit tone in the successful imaginative 
literature of the country. 

The most prolifle form of satire was that of sporting with tlie 
received opinions and principles of mankind under the name of 
Capitoli, in which species of verse he was generally deemed the 
victor who should establish some gigantic absurdity in a manner 
the most humorous to the company and the least exceptional to 
^ See preface to the Poarth 
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the logician. The cantl carnasdalesehi were another class of 
2)opular satii’e, mostly turned to account at Carnivals and Court 
festivities, when the entire city went mad, and each person was 
privileged to fling from under his mask whatever kind of eccentric 
banter or gross indecency he ^ chose at society, mid indemnify 
himself, like the slave of old, lor months of silence and reserve by 
a saturnalia of folly. Nor were these kinds of satire confined to 
the lo^ver class of writei's. The most considerate thought their 
claim to distinction unestablished until they had signalized them- 
selves hy some exhibition of this nature. Even Della Casa 
indulged liis sportive vein in the praise of anger and jealousy ; 
and ]\rac]iiavellii)elted his squib at the Elorentines in the song of 
the devils, d’ho A'orelll of the epoch are certainly the most 
licentious contributions that the most corrupt age ever made to 
any literature. If autiquitv hud left any models of this comjiu- 
sition, tliough they might have combined the lascivious descri})- 
tions of r<‘trc!|iius with the mocking sjyirit of Lucian or Aris- 
tophanes, they could hardly have equalled the indecency and 
impiety (d’ the average class of these productions. But they are 
like the ronuiiitie epic, the iiidigonous produtst of Italian soil ; 
and must he referred not so mueli to the impure imagination of 
th<> writers as to the manners and customs of the period, of 
whi(;li we fear they are the too natural representation. Thei;e is, 
howev(n’, an unblusliing eftroutery displayed in the manner in 
whieli thes(^ tales are placed before the public, which oddly con- 
trasts with the reserve of Boccaccio in coneealiug the authorship 
of similar compositions a. century and a iuilf before. Stra2)parola 
puts the most indecent of liis stories into the mouth of young 
mai{Ioiis, whom ho would fain persuade the reader are above the 
average specimen oi‘ cdiaste manners and refined education. Some 
of the works arc dedicated to ecclesiasticnl dignitaries, and some 
are written hy ecclesiastical hands, who do not shrink from 2)a- 
rading tlie sacred order to wliich they belong yvith their own 
name on tke title-page. Bandello, who was a Dominican monk, 
and who owed to his scandalous talcs most of that fame which 
opened for him the halls of the aristocracy, and which finally led 
Henry II. to confer upon him the hishopriij of Agen, actually 
prefaces each of his two hundred and forty stories with a dedi- 
catoi7 address to some noble personage, w'hom he imagines, and 
we fear with too much reason, will he flattered hy having the 
licentious banter ushered into the world jander his name. 

But the most national production after the tragic-comic epic, 
and one quite as indelicate as tlie of which it is but a 

scenic representation, is comedy. It is the glory of Italy, that 
while farcical representations of Christian mysteries disgraced 
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tile clmrclies of the rest of Europe, and constituted the only 
dramti that their artists could produce, siie constnicted theatres 
hardly surpassed hy those of antiquity, and rewed the legiti- 
mate drama of Greece and Home, on a scale of princely magiii- 
ficence : but it is some diminution of thtit glor\', that the staple 
performance were comedies so dissolute in feature, as to sui*pass 
the lowest productions of any theatre, whether they belong to 
Terence and Plautus, or to Wycherly and Congi-eve. Thoitgli the 
interest of the plot, in what remains of the ancient comedies, is 
generally made to turn on some licentious adventure, yet the 
social moralities of life are respected, and neitlier the doctrines 
or ministers of the religion of the period are made to furnish 
their quota of ridicule to the feast of laughter wiiich the audi- 
ence assembled to enjoy. Not alone the force of public opinion, 
but the position of the authors, as nhranchised freemen, obliged 
them to have some respect' for the conventional ])roprietics of 
ffocicty, and while indulging ia such licence as th^ times allowed, 
to impart a moral aim to their writings. If a lover was jilted, 
at least some' avaricious wretch xvas covered with ridicule ; if a 
woman failed to resist a criminal intrigue, some ’arch priest oi* 
imposture was outwitted, and his ])reteiisions exposed. Hie 
public were indulged with loose adventures, that their scorn 
might be excited at loftier folly; and it w^as ))etter to have their 
necessary vices tnnied into a vehicle of useful instruction than 
that these should be indulged elsewliere without any admixture 
which should convert the entertainment into « proli table lesson. 

But in the early comedies of Italy, ns in those of the era of 
our second Charles, this principle is entirely subverted, and 
worse elements are introduced, corresponding in soinc degree 
to the more vitiated tastes of society. These dramas, with veiT 
lew exceptions, are divested of any aim beyond the criminal 
success of the gay lAitharios of the piece, who are represented 
as men of spirit, invested with all the attruotions of wit tmd 
eloquence; while the moral agents, wlio permit themselves to be 
befooled by their intrigues, are held up to the derision of tlie 
audience, and intended to gain nothing but their immeasurable 
contempt. In M’aehiavelli and Aretino, as well as in Farquhar and 
Congreve, the hulband is generally a witless cuckold, the 
guardian an obstinate churl, and the father a good-natured fool, 
or a stupid sort of Agamemnon. The rakes of both sexes are 
the only clever and captivating personages, the rest of the cha- 
racters being simply introduced as a land of foil to throw out 
titeir shining quabties. But there is this difference between the 
two eras, that while the clergymen of the dramatists of the 
Bestoration are a well-iatentioned bdt a eoarse^maanered race, 
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tliose of the dramatists of the Italian revival, are actually made 
to assist iu the very vilhmy that it is the object of their calling 
to defeat. The Fra Timoteo of Maqbiavelli s Ma7ulr<iyola, and 
the Fra Geronlmo of Luigi Dolce’s Capitamy are but types of 
this class who arc representtKl as most scrupulous in the dis- 
charge of their religious otfioes, without being the less prepared 
to aid in the ciime of abortion, and to gild over adultery, pro- 
vided any money is placed at tlieir disposal for charitable pur- 
poses. With regard to mere licence of expression and inde- 
cent amingement of plot, the comparison is much to the dis- 
advantage of the Italian dramatists, who, notwithstanding the 
.superior tone of their Latin models, endeavour rather to am- 
plify than contract their sensual imagery, and deem nothing too 
indecent for expression ; whereas their successors hoUi of the 
Lnglish and French school often have recourse to ambagitory 
phraseology to avoid the direct expression of obscenities, and 
ratlier tinm wiuitoiily outrage decency leave many things to be 
(Itinderstood.^ But tlic distinction that marks the preeminent 
corruption of Italian society remains behind. The dramatists of 
the liestoratiofi wtire men about town, living on their wits, with 
no rectitude c»f principle beyond that forced upon them by the 
laws of thf^ country. But those of Italy wert3 either men in pos- 
session of benefices, and consequently clesigned to set some kind 
of example to tiioir neighbours, or grave ecclesiastics aspiring 
to the liigiiest dignities of their profession. A loose comedy 
from such a man as Wycherly, and a loose comedy from tlie pen 
of Cardinal Bibbiena, even were they equal in licentiousness, 
fell with far difl'erent effect on the public ear. The one being a 
professed libertine, the public accepted his drama as a mere ex- 
ternal embodiment of ideas and intrigues which they knew full 
WH^ll had long occupied his mind. Religion w’as not hurt, 
nobody professed to he scandalized nt the publication. The 
other, occupying one of the highest positions in the church, 
outrtiged, by a similar production, the most sacred opinions of 
the day, and tended to produce tlie impression that Christian 
etliics were quite compatible with immoral entertainments which 
n respectable heathen auditory would have disavowed. More- 
over, the plays of the loosest schools of English and French 
dramatists only attracted the gay portion of the population. We 
do not hear that divines, such as Sherlock or Stillingfieet, ever 
sat out a comedy of Shodwell or Etherege ; or that prelates 

* Dolce, ia defence of the lioenticmaziess diflp%dd in the Hagmeo, invitee lih 
readers, in the prologue of the piece, to consider the manners of the time, and the 
necessity on author is under, who wishes to paint them to the life, of rendering die 
expressions and actions of aU hh chaiaGtecs lascivions. 
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like Bossuet and MaBsilloii witnessed the rei)resentatioii of tlie 
plays of Quinault and liegnard : on the contrai 7 , the churohnien, 
and indeed the graver section of the civilians of both capitols, 
openly censured such amusements, and petitioned the crown for 
their prohibition. But the representation of the most licentious 
plays of the early Italian writers formed the standing amusement 
of the leading dignitaries of the Italian church,' and the gravest 
statesmen of the country. If a cardinal prelate amved at liis 
court, if the ducal or the paptd circle was enriched by the presence 
of some wealthy potentate, or titled beauty, the exhibition of one 
of these dramas was the principal feature in the festivities whicli 
distii^guished the event. When Leo X. arrived at Florence, that 
pontiff, with his numerous prelatical retinue, actually witnessed 
as a diverting species of relaxation, during one sitting, th(* 
representation of the Assinolo of Cccchi and the Mandra- 
gola, two of the cleverest, and we regret to add, tlie most 
licentious comedies of the period. Bihbiena's Calandriay and 
Ariosto's CaBsaria and Siq^poBiti, were stock peribrmaiices nl|| 
the Vatican, and none, doubtless, enjoyed their lubricity more 
than the ecclesiastical portion of the spectators. Beenes which 
old Drury might have disclaimed in its wx)rst days, sctujcs 
wliieh would have elicited the rebuke of such equivocal phi- 
losophers as Eoiisseau and Helvetius, sufficient to sti- 

mulate to hts of laughter the Dope and tlie entire College o)‘ 
Cardinals. 

While the revival of tlie regular comedy furnislicd a source of 
comipt amusement to the liigher classes, the improvising oi‘ 
Oanavacjf on the modc’l of the Greek mimes, administered, we 
fear, a greater stimulant to the coarser tastes of the eommonalty. 
As the.se performan(!CS merely eoiisisted of a skeleton plot, th(‘ 
language of which was dictated by the spontaneous impulses of 
the itinerant actors, nothing remains of them to afford ground 
for direct judgment; but, since they were disiinguished by, 
every species of bufloonery, and w'ere frequently prohibited, as 
in the days of the Boman emperors, for their gross licentiousness, 
we may reasonably infer that they were hardly more moral than 
those which disgraced the reignxif Domitian. Judging indeed from 
the .prevailing comiplion lunong the elite of society, and from 
the multifarious ways in which religion was pressed os it were 
into the service of immorality, we are inclined to think that 
society, at least in its intrinsic relations, during the golden age of 
Italian letters, wesf^as corrupt as in the Latin decline. The naive 
Boccalini often makes a jest the v^icle of a startling truth. In 
one of his Centuria* he represents Bemi as defying Juvenar to 
Attt. i Pagg^uaglio, 60. 
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8urj)Jiss him in satire, and makes the Homan poet decline the 
cliallenge as unequal, since tlie vein of the satiiist is more fer- 
tile and his chances of su('cess greater, in proportion to the 
<;on’iiption of his age, and as the times of liemi were corroded with 
an array of vices unknown to the era of .Tuvenal, he must 
iiievimhly he overthrown in the contest. The incident is doubt- 
less introduced to excite a laugh ; hut it is {tlso accompanied 
witli a reflection at which humanity might turn pale. 

That tragedy did not flourish under such a noxious atmo- 
sphere need excite no surpiisc. The licentious spirit which 
iiifected the greatci’ portion of the works of the day would alone 
have boon suflicieut to stifle its growth ; but the division of Ittily 
into minor states, under autocratic institutions, and the subser- 
vience of the petty despotisms at home to colossal despotisms 
abroad, tended far more than a vitiated taste to depress that freedom 
of thought without which successful tragedy caunot exist. The 
example of Athens shows that in small states a free constitution 
, is (jssential to the su<‘cess of the seriniis drama. When Sophocles 
find ]:hiripidcs jjroduccd their masterpieces the Athenian re- 
public was in its greatest vigour. The honours of the state 
W(M\' open to all, and its destinies were committed to a man 
wlio {anlxalied in himself the sovereignty of the multitude. In 
great empires we readily admit tha t the highest productions of the 
drama fU'e (]uito compatible with a severe autocracy ; hut it must 
notwithstanding ho acknowledged that among a great and civilized 
people the masses exercise a coercive power over the will of the 
most dictatorial despot, and frequently oblige him to consult Ins 
safety by yielding to their behests. In this respect, there is little 
diflerence hetween the reigns of Alexander and Augustus, Elizabeth 
and Louis XIV. Each was' compelled to sacriflee something to 
liberty, to allow the free expression of the national will to he 
embodied in the arts, just as the present Emperor of France has 
^ shown his readiness to »idoj)|| the socialistic doctrines of Ledrii 
Kollin, with regard to the employment of ouvrierSy as a safety- 
valve for his government. Alexander patronised the literature 
of Athens, honoured the representation of the plays of Sophocles 
and Euripides with his presence, .and if no ti:agedies distin- 
guished his reign, he ofl'ered prizes for their production. Of 
the tragedies of the Augustan eni, we know hardly anything 
beyond the mere titles ; but accepting as a specimen of these the 
Thyentes of Varro, the Medea of Ovid, and the Ajax of the 

S '"’"')eror himself, we are at liberty to infer, in the spirit of 
logy, that they were not less animated with Bendments of 
rty than the tragedies of the age of Pericles. Even the two 
eeas, in the reigns of Caligula and Nero, contrived to write 
XO. XLII. B B • 
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plays quite as much distinguished ler the aduJalory rant of free- 
dom as those of Alfieri. In an age when the civil libeities 
of Englishmen were at tlie disposd of the crown, Peele, Marlow, 
and ^^hahspeare, in plays addressed to tlieir soveieign, descanted 
jis freely upon the miseries , and follies of kings as if they had 
been the puppets of an exploded political system ; and Hacine 
and Corneille flattered themselves they reproduced the heroes of 
ancient Rome, in making the courtiers of Louis XI V. speak the 
language of freedom. But in the petty states ()f bound u}) 

as these vrere vrith foK'ign autocracies, there was no opportunity 
for any reaction against de.sjK)ti(5 power to manifet itself in 
literature. The population beiug few and impoUmt, the mailed 
hand of despotism was at every man’s door, and ready to grasp the 
throat of him who produced a seutence {.‘alcuiateil to cast a reflec- 
tion on the existing government or its foreign patrons. If the 
Alfonsos of Ferrarsi, or the Gou/aigas of Mantua and Guastalla, 
wx^re inclined to pass over misdemeanors of tliis nature, the 
insidious )Spauiard, who from the two ends of the Peninsuln domi- 
ntxred over the interior, found an elftM^iive check to such ehulli- 
tions in the Inquisition. The people, wdiose energies were first 
divithnl and then crushed beneath these comhim d despotisms, 
whose seuw? of honour and national dignity expired in the foreign 
subjugation of their country, were unerpial any high dramatic 
effort, as they were certtiiuly deprived of the taste to appia'ciate 
it by the want of etUTiestness manifested in the ot her departments 
of literature and the general coiTUption of manners w'hich pre- 
vailed. 

All that wxiterH amlutious of tragedy attempted, oven down to 
the days of the younger Tasso, when Luthers success had im- 
ported a healthier tone to the morals of Italy, was the resuscita- 
tion of the Greek drama, with its extravagant doctrines about 
Fate, and its operatic choru.s, wlhcli encumhered thf? progress 
of the plot and divesteti the sconet^f every seiuhhmce of re^ility. 
With the ancients, as the eajlier cpmedy degenerat<^*(l into farce, 
so the representation of the loftier. aspects of life sublimed itself 
into mysten % and put on the awful vesture of religion ; but while 
the early comedy of the Greeks® waa driven by political edicts 
into a more general approximation to real life fuid manners, 
tragedy remained in its old fiJIiaace w ith ethics, and was employed 
as a means not so much of reproducing actual nature «« of sup- 
porting a peculiai’ system of politics and morality. To introduce 
flys form of the drama amidst a society so opposed in its {nmcipal 
features to the institutions which called it into being, was as vile 
an anachroitism in the arts as the picture of Grandmoison's 
Elysium, wdiere we encounter troops of Christian heroes with the 
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Maliomcdaw sorceress Armida, and the Puritan of Cromwell accom- 
panied by Adam and Eve. The (xnTupt tendencies of the npfe 
rendered the anomaly still more incongruous. With the Oreek, 
the moralities of the ancient chorus assumed the form of solemn 
lessons. The greatest liberdne in tlie crowded throng wdio pressed 
to hear a play of Sophocles, trembled at the responses of the oracle, 
and submitted to the dominion of his spiritual feelings under the 
propiietic warnings of the personihei's of destiny. If the Itnlian, 
howcvei’, discarded the moralities of his own religion when presented 
through the medium of a church, he must have listened to the 
teiK'hing of an exploded system of ethics, when offered by way of 
ainusemenl in a theatre, with teolings of utter revulsion. The extra- 
vagance of catering to the tastes of a licentious people by drama- 
tizing an obsolete system of morality, could hardly be surpassed by 
expou!»ding Jeremy Taylor for the entertainment of a gaming- 
club, or by comnionting on the pjiichiridion by way of diverting 
a company of voluptuaries ^vho are w’^aiting for their dinner. 

A similar spirit of imitation deteriorated the greater part of the 
serious poetry of the epoch. Writers did not consider their 
subject in its iuirinsic bearings by the light of pure reason and 
correct taste ; but considering tljo organization of society as im- 
mutable as that of the human frame, sat down to paint its 
cusuuus and reproduce its aspects, as the cotenipowiry s(uilptors 
sat down to form ti statue, — by co])yiiig the old models. Instead 
of ajjutomizing flie social fabric, and adapting their pieces to the 
novel elements which had destroyed its old frame-work, they 
rhymed away without attention to any olbjeet beyond the con- 
formity of#tlieir verses to the heathen classic whom they re- 
garded as their standard. The epics of the period, apart from 
tliose of the grave romantic class, are a mere recast of the Iliad 
and the Eneidf tvithnew decorations, scenery, and titles, hut with 
substantially the same charatrters, plot, and macliinery which 
^ distinguish the poems of Hi»mer and Virgil. Hence, from tlie 
attempt to associate ancient customs and opinions with the 
manners of modern society, the A varckidr of Alamamii, the Italia 
Liberata of ^Irissino, and the Costante of Boiognetti are as prac- 
tically foi'gotten as the romanthj epics which deal gravely with 
subjects at which the Roman bard invites us to laugh. 

Sorania, terrores magicos, miracula, sagsw, 

Nocturaos Ifmureg, port^taque Tbeesalia rides. 

In poems of less magnitude, the same inclination to copy 
antiquity is manifest, though attended from the nature of the 
subject with less disastrous effects. Ariosto attempts to infuse 
into his satires the delicate naivete of Horace, as Alamamii in 
similar compositions assumes the port and gesticulations of 
bb2 
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Juvenal. Rucellai was not content, witli treating the Florentines 
to a modern play in a Greek dress ; he must develop the fourth 
book of the Georgm into a poetic dissertation on the manage* 
ment of Bees. Scandianese closely adheres to the Cynegeticon, 
both of Gratius and Neinesien, in his poem on the cliase, and 
Girolamo Muzio transcribed Horaces of Poetry vfiih modem 

variations. The lyrics of tlie period were the only serious 
poetry untainted by this spirit of servility. Fn every other 
department it seebis to liave been the highest object to place the 
nascent literature on its ancient footing, as if mens thoughts ran 
exactly in the same channels scooped out lor them two thousand 
years ago,. os if the gods laid not stin-ed from Olympus, and tlic 
white-robed crowd still assembled in the Foruiri to l»ear the 
crier promulgate an edict of the SenuU^ Authors appear to have 
forgotten that no literature can become truly dear to a peoi)le, 
— can attach itsedf to their memory and mingle with their 
amusements and passions, hut tliat whicJi was cradled in llie 
prejudices and reared by the Jiistoric adventures of tht* nation. 

This raving after antiquity w'as not confined to mere imita- 
tion, but threatened to change the language, and luodiiy, if not 
subvert, some of the leading institutions of Italy, krom tin 
early period Latin had been considered the only vehicle in whieb 
elevated thought could hnd appropriate gxpressioji. 'i ln* vnlgttr 
tongue, even after Dante had shown of wlmt tension and tie.xi- 
bility it admitted, was deemed only lit i'or higgfing in tin? sliop 
and the market-place, or to express the rude conceptions wliich 
enter into the househSld concerns of the coiunionaJtY. lAerv 
book of letuuing was written in liatin. The friar i|>rea(died in 
that language ; and in that huiguage the peasant was taught to 
address his prayers to lieaven. The ohuri'lnnan and tie? diplo- 
matist used it as well in carrying out tlieir intrigues, as in 
•registering or communicating the results of the graver trans- 
actions in which they hud been engaged ; nor did any autlior 
consider his reputation safe who had not enshrined liis 
thoughts in the same medium. Indeed, it may be regarded as a 
general practice nmong writers in the earlier stages of Italian 
literature, to compose those works in Latin ou which they relied 
for posthumous celebrity, and only to employ the vulgar tongiu? 
to gratify ii private pai^ion, or to indulge some passing whim or 
caprice. Petrai’oh fondly imagined his Latin poem AJrwa, for 
which he was crowned in the capitol, would preserve his memory 
from oblivion, while he judged his Sonnets of no account, 
beyond the smiles they mig^t draw from his mistress. Boccaccio, 
who wrote his Decameron tp indulge the frivolous taste of the 
princess Mary, confided his fame to his learned work ou the 
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Geiioiilogy of the Gods, long since moth-eaten in libraries with 
the otiier Latin works of the period. Had the Divina Commedia 
hoeii a production of a purely imaginative hearing, Dante would 
have written it in Latin, according to his original intention, 
which he only changed in order to infuse into the minds of his 
own generation a dislike for their existing rulers. Even in the 
time of Politian, the Italian language could no more (daim the 
rank of its ancient rival, tlian the plebeians of Home could expect 
to obtain the privileges of the consulship in the earlier days of 
the liepiiblie. Tlie various dialects which pervaded the language 
of Italy — the mistrusts which men felt lest the national 
tongue, as yet l)ut newly fonned, should play the bankru])t with 
the treasures committed to it — equally contributed to the suh- 
jeetiou of the vulgar literature to the ascendancy which Latin 
had aerpiiivd oviT its old domain. If in later times the ancient 
language was obliged to forego its new conquests ; if it failed to 
b(‘c()iae ojioe more the living speech of Italy, and again awaken 
tljc hanks of the ’.fiber with its echoes; it was only vanquished by 
^the grace and majesty it Imd fnniished to its young competitor, 
hy wliirh the hitler was enabled to rival the brilliancy” of its 
former rriumphs. A hand of poets arose in tlic sixteenth century, 
who, wliile ('arryiiig Latin hexameters and elegiacs to a height of 
peifcction, almost ecpial to that attained hy the hards of the 
Angnstan era, yet caintrived to infuse into their Italian com- 
]}ositions all the dignity and strength of their ancient models. 
Under tlie red hat of Lemho, Catullus might hnvc' acknowledged 
a kijidred spirit, and Elaminio and Saiiazzaro m'ight have shown 
their vers^ to A'irgil, and relied ecpially with the Mantuan 
hai*d on the patronage’ of Augustus and his prime minister. 

Th(‘ revival of tJie old literature naturally engendered among a 
corrupt people a liking for the accompanying mythology, 
which arc)se with the charms of a fresh juvenility to wean men 
from the existing faith, and to domesticate itself among the super- 
natural opinions of the country. The Greek religion, being the 
product of the choicest cesthctic principles acting on a refined 
sensuality, just hit tlie tastes of the higher classes of Italy; 
and threw into the background* where it did laot entirely subvert, 
the inflnencje of the Homan theolog}”, which upheld institutions 
quite at war with the existing temper of the Italian mind, and 
appealed to principles which no longer existed. One of tl^ 
first movements in the Pagan direction was the discarding 
baptismal names, and the adoption in their stead of the maternal 
title, according to the practice of antiquity 8ome, like Pompo- 
natius, openly renounced their belief in Christianity, as suited 
only for people plunged in the depths of barbarism, and erected 
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domestic idtars to tlie Larea and Penates, wliilc they i(‘garded 
the diirmities of Hesiod luid Homer as so many tangible 
personages presiding over the great powers of nature. Even in 
minds most deeply committed by edneation and interest, to the 
existing religion, a disposition manifested itself to associate the 
old mythology in some form with its doctrines, and to trace 
in the legends of the saints and the miracles of tlie early 
Churdi, an identity of principle with the labours of Hercules 
and the metamorpl roses of Ovid. Even so early a wHter as 
Boccaccio did not scruple to call the Pope the Yi(*ar of Juno, 
and to represent Venus appearing to Fiaiametta during the 
celebration of mass in order to reveal her future lover. Manillus 
addressed a series of liymns with every sentiment of jiiety and 
veneration to the Pagan deities. In Yriosto and ."Mainanni, we 
h.nd at one time the saints, at another the l^^gan deities, tlxuv 
the mnsos and Jestis Christ supplicated. ’ Snnazzaro, in his J>e 
Pcbrtu Virffinis, introduced the looser divinities of Olympus imo 
the chaste dwelling of Bethlehem: and "frissino, in iiis epic, 
changed the deity info the Capitoline Jupiter, and t'nihodied. 
virtue in the form of Pallas. In the Lonsutd, whi»*h was to a 
great degree fomted on tlu^ Italian models, (jarnn (‘alls ttpon 
the Trinity, and Venus answers liis request; and lhaahus is 
introduced in company with Paul and tji^e floly S}»irit. I'roin 
the aggnjsKive inroads of Paganism, and tlie ('orruption of her 
ministers, the Roman Churel) was far more in danger in tlie lirst 
half of the sixteenth century, than from any for<‘es which Luther 
could aiTay against her.’^^ 

Julius* II. and Leo rather encouraged than rebuked tliis 
singular melange of heathen fables with gosped thiths, in tlie 
literary and artistic creations of their I'eign. The classiti remains, 
which their early predecessors had laboured to destroy, they 
lavishtid their treasures to exhume and preserve. The r<‘storer 
of a lapidary inscription might rely on a pension ; the discovery 
of a statue was eqnivakmt to a bishopric. It was impossible to 
enter a church without meeting with sometliing to carry the 
mind ba(^k to the ancient Polvtiieism. If the shell of tho 
building like the PiiSiitheon and rbe temple of Ara Cadi hod not 
enclosetl the shrines of the Pagan divinities, either an altar- 
piece appeared to recal their existence, or the statue of some 
^einigod turned into that of a saint, showed how narrow Avas the 
partirion that divided tlae creeds of the modem ainJ the ancient 
waxM. Even the discreet Michael Angelo was so far carried 

♦ If the German Auj^stinian depriv(«l the l^Atin C^nrch of some portion of 
its dominione, he, at all event®, rocjalled it to a purer Bhmdard of morality, and led 
to that purification of the heart-blood of the ayntem which preserved its existence. 
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away by tlie fashion of the day as to introduce Charon and his 
fen 7 into his jjicture of the Last Judgment. The fable of 
Jupiter and Leda was sculptured on the bronze doors of 8t. 
Peters, and Mars and Venus, with the whole fraternity of 
Cupids, after the model of the airabesque paintings in the Baths 
of Titus, arose under the magic of Bafiaei’s pencil to decorate 
the antechamhers of the V atican. 

The two ecclesiastical writers who .evinced the greatest pre- 
dilection for the Pagan revival, were undoubtedly Paolo Giovio 
and Beinbo. The historian passed through the different gra- 
datitms of priest, canon, and bishop, without performing any of 
the functions attached to those stations. His diocese lie never 
saw. With HJgard to his canonry and other benefices, he forgot 
he had a duty to perform, and only remembered he had a salary 
to receive. Ail his revenues were omjiloyed in rebuilding th# 
villa of the younger Pliny on the borders of the Lake Como, 
iiiid in adorning it with magaificeiit gardens, galleries, porticoes, 
and jmlutial chainbers, in which antique statues and mytho- 
iiigical paintings seemed to recnl the anciemt genius of the 
spot, niid render it a sumnierhouse that J'rajan might have 
loved to visit. In the solitude of this retreat, wliich, newly 
environed witli classic emhellishiuents, seemed like some Gse- 
sarean palace tha.t time had spared amid the wreck of the 
past, Giovio sat in judgment upon his own age, much in tJie 
sjiirit of an old Homan who, being obtruded into modern society^ 
nud finding nothing in accordance with, his sympathies, should 
indemnify himself by a. sweeping condemnation of everything 
that ])assed under his review. A pension, however, or a valuable 
prfs^ent, or ii flattering notice from the hands of royalty, -svas 
safiicient. to turn his censure into iudiscrimmate panegyric; and 
popes and emperors condescended to fee him, that their clunacters \ 
and administrations might be aiTayed in dazzling colours before 
the eyes of posterity. When fatigued with the quiet pursuits 
of Como, he plunged into the distractions of the Homan court, 
apartments being fatted up for his sti»y at the Vatican, and his 
introduction insured to the first circles of tiie Capitol by the 
favour of three successive pohtifis who pataronized his genius. 
Tlie retirement at Como gave a zest to his city amusements, 
and these again prepared the way for tlie grave avocations of 
study. Caressed by Clement VIT., flattered by Charles V., and 
fear^ by Maximilian, be could aftbrd to despise the smaller fry 
of writers who envied his intelligence and aspersed his fame. 
While grasping at tlie glittering prizes of the Chiircli, no pei-son 
had less sympathy with the avowed objects it is destined to 
proiaaote; and he revelled as freely in the fugitive pleasures 
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wliicli the li(?ence of tlie day offered him, as if the dominant 
philosophy had been that of Epicurus. 

Giovio, in reality, extracted nothing out of his own age ])iit 
what he may he stuff to have possessed in common with the 
choicest spirits of antiquity. The tilings, however different in 
title, were the same in sulistance. The crosier of tlie bisho]) 
was to him what the fasces were to the lictor, or the ivory wand 
to the consul, the badge wjiiidi enluiuced his iinportiUK^e in the 
eye of the public. Everything in connexion with his sacred 
office, except the pomp and the emolument, ‘he discarded with 
the same indifference as a child throws away the liiisk after it 
has extras* ted the kernel. His^manners anil sentiments were 
those of the more redective sort of the old Homan society, and 
he miglit have occupied an idle hour in ti*aciiig a rescmhlaiice 
between the Bisho]) of Nocera and some luxurious wit of 
the Buhurra. Latin was the habitual medium of coinraunicating 
his thoughts to the public, and of conversing with himsoJl. 
In that language most of his letters were, wiitteii. In that 
language only could he adequately embody bis conceptions, and 
express with ease what, in the vnlgnr tongue, required to he 
imparU^d by constant effort. It has been ('stemmed a blcniihli 
on the character of liis co-religionists, that rlicy ramie J^agauisiu 
contrihiito to Catholicity, but Giovio nnulp ( ’utlnvlicity I’urni^h its 
quota to Pagimism. The strong mould in wliich his mind was 
cast, detied the revolutions of manners and belief to shake its 
resolves, and ranging at will through the eentuht's td’^ianlh 
in common with man, he chose to surround liimself with iliq 
intiuences <»f that society wliich seemed most in consonance with 
tlie >vel!-heiiig of his species, and laid the present)?^ luuler cou- 
tribugon to that end. Of the customs and opinions ol’ Ids day, 

( all those which had not their root in antiquity he (hn’ined 
perfectly barliarous: and he regarded the first gleams of riiodl<?ri) 
science, the religious nictaphysicvs of Germany, and the chivuhic 
notions of Europe as so many spectres destined to disemdiaiit 
mankind of a third civilization. His closing years w^ere embit- 
tered by the attacks of his enemies, wdiom his proud and 
aggressive spirit had recklessly multiplied. To the irritation 
caused by envious malice w'as added that of the accession of a 
pontiff, wlio (jonsid^red his manners too ffee to merit the honours 
of the cardinalate, wliich the predictions of an astrologer had 
led him to expect, and he expired at an advanced age, the victim 
of gout and of a splenetic temper. 

Bemho, with less genius, and with-* monils even more excep- 
tionable than Ins illustriouB (jotemporary, attained the position 
he had in vain aspired to, by the udoplion of more oonciliuting 
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ivmnnm’s, and by the exercise of a prudent reserve in his eondiujt 
and of a discriiainating judj^ment in the choice of his confidants, 
[lubitfiated from his youth to the tactics of diplomacy and the 
maimers of courts, he soon learned to win the esteem of tliose the 
least espoused to his interests, and by a frank and insinuating 
maiincT, to mask or attenuate his defects in the eyes of the most 
envious of his competitors. Tiiough early initiated into sacred 
orders, and employed by Leo as his first .secrettn-y, his conduct 
at the onset evinced a decided predilection for tlie manners of the 
Augustan epoc^li, and a desire to array all the elements of modem 
society in tiie dress of the old civiliisation. TIjc papal briefs 
were written in tlie same plrrasoology in which (deero was accus- 
tomed to express a mandate of tlie senate. The l/ope was the 
Pontifex maxlmm, who, like the ancient emperors, united in his 
person thf‘ donhlo power of offering sacrifice and wielding tlu* 
(h‘stinies of the state. The saints were the 7>u irnmortales, and 
the Virgin mother the7)cd; hinrltam, whose supplications were to h(^ 
entreated to inclijie diipiter to yield to the popular requests. 
Tx'ijiho appears to liavo thought, as the religion of Italy was only 
an adajrtution of paganism to modern ethics, that it was a mark 
of good taste to invest its properties with tlieir classical dcsigua- 
ti(uis. At least his practice was not wanting to this supposition. 
Ifis ]irivalij life, when most immersed in the sacred duties of the 
Vatican, wlieii (unjiloyed as one of the principal agents of that 
nnadjine kept in motion with the avowed object of spiritiiuiizing 
Um' uuivt^se, was a succession of loose in trigues,, which were so 
inucji the more gratuitous as lie kept a mistress who bore him 
offspring, and whose beauty and attachment might have fixed 
th(3 affections of a less stuhio character. Of commanding jin*- 
sence, and fastidiously delicate in his dress and deportment, ho 
easily n(*quired tlie affection of tlic high-born dames in whose 
ears lie poured his flattering eloquence and Lucretia Borgia and 
Maria Orsiiii are numbered among the ladies who responded to 
his passion. From Ins recollections of tlie court of the titular 
Queen of Cyprus, whom the Venetians, with their usual respect 
for tlie right.s of property, had despoiled of her dominions, lie 
wrote his Aiolani; and rumour asdi’ibes to the exiled sovereign a 
Ibiuluess for his society. Not content with the mere excitement 
of passion, himself and Cardinal Bibbiena, by means of nn inge- 
nious cipher, imparted their conquests to each other without 
compromising the liigh personages whose reputation they involved ; 
and both took care to record every trait, in the progress of their 
amours, that could awaken a fresh appreciation for this sort of 
pleasure. These ecclesiastics must have been struck with the 
similarity of their pursuits wi4;h those of the love-sick bards of 
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ancient Eorne, and luive been startled to find tbe voluptuous 
iiiind of Ovid, and .the gayer spirit of Catullus, anrayed in the 
priestly robes of an ascetic religion ! * 

Feriiaps no writer ever ac<|uired fame upon such easy terms 
ns Beinbo, or preserved the ascendfdicy he gained ov(‘r the 
republic of letters, to the close of his life, with such slender cre- 
dentials for that position. In reality he produced nothing worthy 
of being remembered but a collection of Epistles iifter tbe manner 
of Tully, and a volume of Lathi elegiacs and native ainatoiy 
poetry, after models of a more etpiivociil description : yet among 
a generation iecund in great men he was singled out as the writer 
whose colossal powers tlirevv his cotemporaries into the sliade. 
The infatuation of the age for classical leaniing, and the prestige 
with whi(‘h the iavour of courts surrounded a character, conspir- 
ing as tliey did to set Ikiuho’s qualities in the most advuui'igeotis 
light, may seiwe to ncj onnt for the hallucinatiuii. Ilis lit'e was 
fasliitjued to catch tlte greatest share of j>opulanty men laid to 
bestow; and he sacriliced to tempoml prospects tliost* ptirsuits 
that might have gained ]»im fame of a lasting duration. A hoy* 
liood spent in the court ol‘ 1 .orenzo de Medici, under llte cve of 
Politian and Pieus ^lirandola, and in tla^ ( oinptaiy of tiu; tutiive 
1.00 ; a youthful ear(?t*r cruw'ued with the honours oi two nuiver- 
sities, and with an intimate knowknjge of Ore«‘k, the Iniit of 
three years’ retirement at 'Messina under the tuitioji <!! (.‘oiistau- 
tine Lasearis, suflieed to carry liis name into the mouths ot‘ men. 
His reappem’aiice in Italy at the courts (d“ I’errara. and L'lbiiio, of 
which lie became the special I’avouriie, and the honours and 
liees showered upon him by his pontifical master, advanced Ids 
star to the literary meridian. In every town through which lio 
passed, men, the latehets of wlios<* shoos he was not 'wortljy to 
tie, left their homes to pay ‘to him the homage of a superior 
spirit. Maehiavelli consulted him concerning his Hiaitntj of 
Florence: Castiglione, having made him the principal interlocutor 
ill his Cortcfiano, referred tlie work to his eensorsldp : Ariosto 
requested his opinion on the final coiTeetituis of the Orlamlo, and 
invited him to name a tutor for his son. Indeed, the reputation 
ol no work was deemed securtcwhich had not obtained his sanc- 
tion, as the pleasures of every festivity were thought incomplete 
wliich was not graced by Ids presence. As purveyor to the 
amusements of Leo, be omitted nothing that could add to tlie 
royal pleasures, from a boar-hunt in the woods of Malliaua to 
the nocturnal banquets of the Vatican, or a dieatrical representa- 
tion in the gardens of Eucellai. Home, in his day, assumed tlie 
appedrance of a new Athens ; and his exquisite taste, and the 
influence he exercised at the papal court, enabled him to shine 
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union" its artists Avith the lustre of another rericlcs. After a dis- 
cussion with Bramanto on his projection for the cupola of St. 
Peters, followed hy a visit to the Famesirm, where he ventured 
to impart suggestions to tho Greek mind of llaflael, which that 
artist at once embodied in form, as if hy the stroke of enchant- 
ment, he piisseil to the Sistine Chapel to Avatcli tlie rapt eye of 
Micliael Angelo, as he filled its ceiling witli tlie awe-inspiring 
forms of the sihyls and the prophets. A day so s])ent Avns ap])r(.)- 
priately concluded hy an Attic supper with Morosina and a play 
of Ariosto. \Vlien all this gtory had passed away, wlien tliio 
great minds avIio felt their proportions dwarfed in liis presence 
had nuired from the scene, Paul III. elevated him to the cardi- 
ijalat(‘, and empowered liim to (lispense tiiose favours he had so 
profusedy received from the hands of otliers. In his Homan 
palace, euAuroned Avith magnificent gardens, and adorned witli a 
choice collection of statues and paintings, he affected the position 
not so much of a prince of the (/liurcli as of the Mincenas of 
Kni'opeim letters. His Iiahitation was the resort of all tlie talent, 
lieauty, and nobility of the capital. Kvery stranger of importance 
consi(l(*rt'(l liis inissiou inc.omplete if imsignalized by a, vi.sit to 
the Palazzo Pnllciuiu). More than tAveiity languages were h(?ar(i 
within its chambers, and tlie music of cv<*ry1am.utry echoed from 
its walls. To a life variegated with such Ibnunate incidents, dm 
crowning honours of the PoniiHcate AN'ould have been added liad 
not a concussion of the thigh, while riding on horseback, abruptly 
terminated his career. 

It<*AA’()nld convey a Avrong impression of the characteristics of 
the Italian revival to leave die naider to suppose that literature 
Avas confined to die wealthy and the noble, that it did not deeply 
pervade all clas.scs, and ]>rove the solace of the lower as Avell as 
of die higher orders of society. ''I’he fact i.s, in this respect, the 
golden age of Italian literature not only thro^A^s that of our own 
times into the shade, hut may challenge a companson with that 
of Athens during the most enlightened period of th# Bepuhlic. 
Oommefee, diough entering as one of the principal ingredients 
into the gi*owth of Italian pre-cminenoc, Avas not the mad thing it 
is in some of the comers of this* country. * The masses, Avhile 
employed in manufactures, the aitisnn, Avliile trained to the pur- 
suit of his craft, were taught to appreciate the beauties of their 
own language, and could discover, without extraneous aid, the 
weak or the strong points of any literary Avork in ite vulgar 
idiom. It was notorious that an artisan of Florence off^Ferrara 
could distinguish the Lomhordisms in the pages of Castiglione, 
as the Greek housemaid is said to have discovered the liesbian 
descent of Theophra.stus from his affectation of die Athenian 
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accent. Owing to this universally prevailing taste, the number 
of editions issued of the various works of merit in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century seem perfectly fabulous, even to this book- 
reatling generation. Tlie Orlando Furioso. after receiving the 
final coiTections of the authors, passed through fifty editions in 
the course of a few months. The success of the Jenmdem 
Dellrered was still more startling. 'I’hough sold at a low price, 
a l^evy of booksellers made their fortunes out of the speculation, 
while the unfortunate author could not cominand a penny. 'I’he 
demand for Bcrni’s Orlando exluiusted sixty issues during the 
lifetime of the poet. The editions of the A minta, and tlie Pastor 
jF'ido, might he counted by weeks during the first year of theii* 
pul)Iicatioii. It must ho rciiiemhercd, that tlu'se works owed their 
success, not to any melo-dramntic plot wliicb fonns the principal 
feature of our popular novels, nor to their pandering to any 
favourite prejudice of the day, hut solely to tlieir eonfonnity with 
the princi])les of lestheties, and to the seasoning of that -^ttic wit 
which depends for its appr(‘ciatiou on a still more ediicated class oi 
readers. As soon as any popular poem of this character was issued, 
its verses were caught up hv every iniik of society : the ebamber- 
mnid conned over its pages in the nooks of tlie kitcluai ; tli(' 
mercer liiimniod tlie'^lines across the counters of his shop ; tlx’ 
banditti wafted the strain through-^the mountains of Aiiru//i. 
and tiie gondolier echoed it from the higum^s of Venice. 'I'lie 
robbers wlio respected tlie person of .Ariosto in tlie wilds of (lar* 
faguana, who otfered to escort the company of travellei‘s to Home 
whom tliey had fnn.'cd to retire to Alola. as sor^n as they heard 
that Tasso was of tlieir party, afford one o!‘ the most singular 
evidences of j:he symjiathv of the vulgar classes with literature. 
Then no periodicals existed to write a hook into notice ; no 
autlior was obliged to suborn an editor to lielp him to mount thi‘ 
pedestal of fame ; the people, without tJie intervention of the 
critic, exercised their own judgment on the literai'y feast prepared 
for them, fend prevential either faction or (aihal from eclipsing 
genius. If occasionally they eiTcd by valuing too highly a 
turgid mediocrity, at least they allowed no work of real merit to 
fall like so much blank paper *^on the ago. dlie ])henomenon of a 
national* epic of tlie first importance, dropping still-born from t]l(^ 
press, and lying for liulf-a-century unheeded on the hack shelves 
of the bookseller, and even then requiring a literary usher to 
introduce it to the notice of society, was reserved for the nH)re 
enlightened times brought by the English Restoration ! 

This fe(;ling of admiration in the masses of the people for the 
classic literature of the day, led as might naturally be expected, 
some of the more able to descend into the literary arena, and claim 
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some share of that applause they assisted to lavish upon otlnjrs. 
In England it is customary to point to Blooniiield and Blackett 
as 1‘are examples of literary merit; hut Italy in the sixteenth 
century possessed many such artisans, who delivered themselves 
without any literary accoucheur to preside over the operation. 
Pacci, a hell founder at Florence, threw the chronicle of Yilhini 
into terza rima, and sustained the flight of his muse through 
ihnctV'one cantos. The harher Burcliiello, though ho tells us 
that 

*The inu«es with the razor were at strife/ 

has left poetry wliich is still rend in Italy, and divides, with 
1‘espeet to its merits, the suffrages of the learned. Even the 
hojitman of the doge Grimaui corrected proof-sheets, and had 
his (juarrcls -with his puhlislicr. (Jagnaiii has piihlished a col* 
lection of poetry of a still inferior grade of ai’tisans, each of 
wliich circulated to a, large extent in their day, and acijuired for 
their authors a certain portion of notoriety. The communistic 
spirit in the public institutions of Italy, the admission of the 
lowest classes to the museums of art and the galleries of statuary 
and painting formed by tlie mnnili(u*n(:e of its princes, the at- 
traelive music of its cliiircla's, and ilic glittering array of marbles 
and mosaic work which adorned their saiiefeuarics, before wdiicli 
tile noble forgot bis pretensions and the jieasaut elaimed equal 
rank with tlie wealtliy and the jnoud, all conspired to clicrisli a 
lofty spirit in tlu^ minds of the commoiialty, to rclim? their 
feelings, and enable tliem to respond to the most exalted senti- 
ments that the muse of their country could produce. A country 
in which every aristocrat was taught some manual art, in wdiich 
tlie nobility were allowed to engage in commerce without any 
(.'ompromise of their dignity, was not inclined to regard even the 
lowest branches of trade as a necessary disipuilificatiou to the 
])ursuit of letters. Gelli pursued his calling as an Imtter up to 
his death, and yet found time to attend to his duties as a member 
of the Florentine Academy, and to deliver a series of lectures on 
Dante at the invitation of Cosmo. We do not hear that Cellini s 
.statuary was less valued because he was a wuitchmaker, or that 
Sangello’s books were depreciated diecause he followed the occu- 
pation of a hlacksmith, A critic, instead of showing his- taste 
by sucering at the productions of a writer simply because they 
came from the counter or the anvil, would most assuredly have 
pronounced his own condemnation. The Italian revival, with^^ll 
its corruptions, solved a gi’eat problem in the social history of 
man. It taught the world a lesson at which this age sljould 
blush, that the most busy coiQmerce is not incompatible with a 
high state of refinement amo^ its agents, tliat the masses of the 
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people may be trained to a keen appreciation of their national 
literature without unfitting them for their miinual oecupations, 
or producing any disorganization in the structure of society ; 
that to keep man steadfast to tlie performance of the lowest 
duties which the commouwealtli may impose upon him, it is not 
necessary to stunt liis faculties, or to deprive him of that intel- 
lectual trtuniiig which is his birthright as the crowning feature 
of creation. 

It has been adduced in favour of the superiority of the minds 
of antiquity over those ol‘ modern times, that the genius ol* their 
great men was not coniined to any special department, hut main- 
tained its ascendency m every hranch of tlie public service?, and 
in every species of art It) wliicli thby dirticied dicir attention. 
Caa*sr ])roducc?d the best tragedy of his age : he wrote Commen- 
taries in Ills iraveiliug-carriage whih? engaged in the turmoil of 
campaigns, wliich down to tlte present day stand unri vailed as 
iiiiidels oi this species of composition. He even composed a 
work on synonyms, and another on punning. But iljis (levotion 
to letters did not hinder him from combining the powers of a 
great engineer with those? of a groat general, or detract from those 
talents hy which he coerced senates into a])plause and swjiyed 
the civil' destinies of tlie world. Augustus was as varitmsJy 
(Ustiiiguished. hieverus w^as a great Jgfl^neral, a clever hi.storian, 
and a prud»uit statesman. Alci]>iades could give a good account 
of an enemy both on laud and sea : he could c(*mmaiul tJie 
*votes of the rrytaueum hy his eloquence, discuss some knotty 
point of philosophy with Socrates in the market-place, and direct 
the pencils of the artists^ in the studios of Athens. Sucdi ex- 
amples of versatility admit of ex})lHnatiuii.s wiiieh must at once 
present tliemselvesi to every tliinkiiig mind. 'In those days 
knowledge was confint?d to a small territory ; the arts wtTe lew, 
and the s(‘ieutific portion of tliese only in their elements, j’he 
efficiency of the higher depru'tments of the (?ivil and military 
aeiwice depended on tlie spontaneous suggestkms of minds, un- 
aided hy previous training or established routine. It was, 
tliereibre, quite competent to a man of moderate ability 
to fill the office of tjuestorir k> produce a work of literary merit, 
to lead an army to victory, andito i^teer the national fieet. When 
knowledge, however, In^came indefinitely extended, when the 
arts had multiplied, and si?ience bad enlarged its boundaries, 
I^y produced a numljer of men who, in the highest walks of 
art and literature, combined in tliemselves such a variety of 
talents us to eclipse the most versatile capacities of Greece and 
Borne. Michael Angelo carried painting, scoiptiu'e, engineering, 
and tirehitecture, to as high a pitch of perfection as tiiey 
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have ever attained in the hands of persons -wlio have devoted theii* 
lives to one pursuit. The defence of Syracuse by Archimedes, 
is yet deemed a mtuTel in art,; hut Archiraodes was versed in 
nothing else than mecluiiiics, and the Koinan besiegers triumphed 
over his ingenuity. But Michael Angelo, who miglit have 
challenged Phidias to a tiial in architecture and statuary, or 
defied Kaffael to a contest in painting, defended Florence 
single-lianded against the ii)[i])erial armies for eight months, and 
would have saved tlie republic had not treachery opened its 
gates, 'ihe cosmopolitan knowdedge of Leonardo da Vinci, 
ins success in the same arts in which Michael Angelo triumpljed, 
render him a still greater ])rodigy tliiin liis J‘’jor(ajitine corapetitoi’. 
In all the branches of natural science he was the pioneer of his 
time, and made discoveries in every department wliieh liis 
successors were only able to periect and demonstrate by the aid 
of a more extended system of analysis than that whicli science 
had ])bi(ted in his hands. In the theory of pliysics he combined 
the geometrical method of Descartes with the inductive prin- 
ciples of Lord Bacon. His ideas of the military nrt are quite 
equal t(» those of Muchiavelli and Albert Durcr, Yet while 
inventing bombs, and modelling the most destructive engines of 
modeni warfare, lie gave increased facilities to commerce by the 
formation of navigable rivers, and taugbt. Correggio to impart 
grai^e and sweetness to bis portrsiits, and Raffael life and 
sublimity of expression. Bnineilescjii found Florence a gothic 
town; he left it a Orecian city, adorned witli statuary, the fruit of 
his ciiisel, with palaces and churelies constructed from his own 
designs, and with paintings which derifed their animation from 
his j»eiicil. In liteniture tlie same extraordinaiy (‘ombination 
manifested itself. Poets, so far committed to their art as Tasso, 
were found to lecture on the various branches of philosophy, 
to publish editions of Finclid, and, in fact, to take the whoie 
region of knowledge foi* their domain. Patrizzi w'as more 
known in his day for the metres he invented and his published 
verses, than for his contributious to natund science, and his 
skill in eloquence and history. Beniiulino Baldi and Varclii, 
were equally at home at a ftineral* oration or a comedy. They 
published eclogues, satires, ant physical treatises; and, in 
addition to translations of •Archimedes, Boetliius and Seneca, 
allied the pursuit of design with that of letters, and pass^ 
from the school of poets to that of architecture. Leibnitz 
is deservedly thought a prodigy of versatility; but every court of 
Italy contained Imlf-a-dozen writers who surpassed even his 
aspirations after universal knowledge, and (h'ove all the aciences 
abreast Men, after the long night of barbarism in whMx their 
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ancestors had been plunged, after a thousand years’ abstinenco 
fi-om everything in the shape of letters, in the ferment of 
repletion, tried the force of their minds upon every object which 
came before them. The success which tliey individually acquired 
in the most oppogito departments of art, establishes the psycho- 
logical truth, — a truth so destructive to one of the most popular 
systems of mental science in our day, that genius does not 
consist in any special ibrmation of the faculties pre-adapted to a 
cerUiin end ; hut in enlarged powers of mind, dependent in a 
great measure for tlieir development on accident or the arbitrm'y 
choice of the possessor. 

Were it not for the lax character of her morality, it miglit 
have been impuu^d as a merit to Italy, that while other states 
confined tlie splendour of their literature to their ow^i (Mipitals, 
she scattered her light through the entire reninsula, and illumi- 
nated coteiuporary nations. If science and the arts passed 
from Athens to Home, find thence to Alexandria, it was not by 
the empire which the age of Pericles and that of Augustus exer- 
cised over their cotemporaries, but by the use that ])osterity 
made of their manuscripts, of their monuments, anil bisturv. 
Home, uotwitlistandiug the extent of her empire, eoiu'Ciitratetl 
within her w'alis all the literary genius it prodnccil. The lustr<‘ of 
her civilization, as the wealth whicl|.., aceompapied it, was boi*- 
rowed from the provim^es, and she left them noibiiig in return 
hut a sickly reflex light in the courts of her proc(U)suls. When 
'■Athens drew* from the surrounding continent, from Asia INIinor 
and Sicily, all that they possessed of tlistinction, and took her 
spring above other repulifccs, hardly a ray of tlic literary splen- 
dour whi(!h distinguished her ascendency stole out of Attica. Jhu 
in the sixteenth century, not Horne alone, or the capitals of other 
Italian states', but native cities of inferior magnitude, shared in the 
general euiigbteument and entered into the contest of literjiry j»re- 
eminence. The position of Italy as the centre of the Latin 
church ; her intestine divisions which so often invited the annies 
of foreign powers to imnide her territories ; the splendoui* of her 
courts which as frequently attracted the visits of foreign nobility; 
each equally combined to spread her literature throughout Europe, 
and to compel, in some measAe, other nations to dispute her 
glory. ♦ 

. d'here cun he no doubt that tlie influence thus exorcised was of 
a inimanisiiig tendency ; that it suppressed serfdom, awakened the 
liberal arts, and infused a tone of refiwement into the savage 
manners of more nortliem countries : of this let Italy have all 
tie honour. But there can be as little doubt that tlie immorality 
which pen^aded her literature tended to ally wit with licentious- 
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ness, and to introduce that dissolute spirit into tlie development 
of letters abroad, which had so luxuriously^ germinated at home ; 
of this let Italy have all the blame. It cannot be forgotten that 
Chaucer imbibed the spirit of his poetr}' from Boccaccio ; that the 
early English dramatists were well acquainted with the novels of 
Cinthio and Htrapparoln ; that Montaigne caught his scepticism 
from the essays of Pomponatius and Patrizzi ; that Rabelais drew 
liis inspiration from the pages of Aretino and Folengo. Even so 
advanced a country as Spain in the sixteentli century was not proof 
against the attractions of a licentious literature, and the epics of 
Krcillo and Cainoeiis exhibit blemishes derived from the imita- 
tion of the most lascivious scenes of Ariosto. It is not unusual 
with Oatliolic polemics to refer to the de Veritate of Lord 
Herbert, in evidence that the modern spirit of infidelity had its 
birth in Kiigland ; but before I^ord Herbert was out of his leading- 
strings, Piilci and Franco had astounded Florence with opinions 
of which his was but a faint echo — opinions, in fact, which 
might have been extracted from the works of the Greek Arcesilaus, 
and reflcMtted in the pages of Hobbes and Spinoza. Mr. Panizzi, 
and even so circumspect a writer as Tirasboschi, have endeavoured 
to involve their readers in a similar delusion. In their eagerness 
to palliate the excesses of tlie cliief ornaments of their country, 
they point to the lax character of English literature during tlie 
Elizabethan ora, as if the immoral effects which the works of 
the Italian classics iiroduced at London or Greenwich could 
furnish any excuse for the original pei’petration of the mischief 
at Florence and I’crrara. Tofbnn a connect idea of the influence 
exercised in this direction hy Italy, ret^ourse must not he had to 
the standards furnished by the histories of more modem countries. 
The most dourisliing period of French and English letters found 
other nations impregnated with a literature . of their own which, 
to a great degree, neutralized the effects of foreign models,* 
whereas Italy found Europe in darkness; and every gleam of 
light which she shot across its horizon derived increased splendour 
from the gloom which it dispersed, and mused the most gifted 
minds of surrounding countries to imitate and admire. Her 
language succeeded the Proven^al^as the mark of distinction and 
the badge of intellectual progfess at foreign courts. As no 
modern diplomatist could think of discharging the functions of 
liis mission without some acquaintance with French, so no ' 
mediffival writer could have the slightest pretence to the notice 
of his countrymen, who was not acquainted witli the standard 
authors of Italy. For four centuries every engine of intellectual 
domination was in her hands, and thought ran in the channels in 
wliich she ordained it to flow. Even in her Ml she instructed her 
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conquerors ; and wiule they covered her witii wounds, she infused 
into their breasts the^elements of that civilization which con- 
stitutes their present gjory. Her iK^ademies were extinji^aished, 
tujd her arts wesre saittered, but to raise their head in other 
lands, and to lead tlie liteniturcs whose infant7 she had nursed, 
to surpass the periection of her own. 

Tliat oveithrow to which the aggressions of Spain and France 
led the way was completed hy Germany. The horrid sack of the 
I>>mbardian cities, 1‘ollowed hy the devastations of the plague, 
wliieh, in the earlier half of the seventeenth century, ravaged 
Italy botli north and south, emptied her schools of design, closed 
her universities, and gave the final blow to her Jiterofy ascendency. 
Her political power had long before exi>ired under the diclatioix 
of those who once regarded her with reverence, but who now 
ransackjpd lier churches and palaces with impunity. There is a 
political Nemesis in the fiistory of nations. Italy, in the old 
world, robed lierseli' in the spoils of the provinces, and organized 
a system of goveniment by which the fruits of their granaries, 
and the wealth of their cities, flowed into her capital through 
regularly appointed channels, as if the whole thing had 
been a process of nature. At length these, provinces turned 
upon their oppressors in tlie days of their effeminacy, 
razed their cities, and subverted tlidir dominion. Italy, in 
the new world, hy a monopoly of commerce and hy a skilful 
use of rebgion as an instrument of personal aggrandiseinemt, 
drew the wealth of Europe into her cities, and revelled in luxury 
at the exjKJnse of o^ter nations, until the light which she shed 
abroad opened the eyes of her tributaries, and induced them to 
reclaim with the sword the wealth of which they had been de- 
spoiled, and in the plunder of a day to btdance the account of 
oenuiries of delusion. Notwithstanding the marked dissimilarity 
al‘ their features, the course of the two empires presents a striking 
resemblance in the order of events whicli advanced tljcir pros- 
perity to its culmination, and accelerated its decline. In each, 
at home and a spirit of conquest and oppression abroad, 
produced riches, and these in tarn gave rise to factions which 
ended in the establishment of* despotism. The splendour which 
succeeded was only the flash which precedes the destruction of 
the flame, 

* it the moml of an hdban tales, 

*Ti» but tb« same reheaztal of tho past, 

First freedom, and then when that fails 

Vice and pomiption, barbarm at last.' 

To tins last stage Italy i» fast approaching, and though 
occasionally an Alderi and a Ganova may mse to remind her 
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that she was once the land of artists and of poets, the shades 
deepen at the Mpse of each generation, and we see nothing to avert 
her late but some moral cataclysm, -which should weaken her 
•oppressors and stimulate hef dormant energies to united action. 
For ourselves, she has a name associated with the worlds 
brightest memories, a people still superior in intellectual and 
bodily endowments to most continental nations, a soil adonied 
with the richest stx'ueiy that God has lavished on the kingdom 
of man ; and however slight may be the ground for such an aspira- 
tion, we would fain indulge in the hope, that Austria may he led, 
by the contest which at present ahsorl)s tlie attention of Europe, 
to relax her gripe upon the fairest provinces of that favoured 
country, and thus afford scope for some modojrn Theseus to con- 
solidate its governments, and form out of the fragments of its 
broken people a free, hap 2 )y, and united nation. 


Art. II. — The On gin mid Trogreni of the Mechanical Inventioiu of 
JamcH Watt; illmtrated hg hisf Vorrespomlcnce inth his Friends 
and the tSpecificatmts of his Patents. By James PatrIciv Muir- 
HE A©, Es(|., M.A. 3 vols. London: John Murray. 1854, 

The age of romance is said to he past. IVetry is suj)posed to 
he retreating before science. The dim domain in which the 
imagination once roamed witliout check is gradually contracting 
before the eager tip^m^aches of intellect, just as the ancient forests 
of Auierica are melting away under the axes of civilization. 
There are no mngioitins now. It would be in vain to look for 
enchanted castles on European soil. Tlie great dragons are all 
gone. IVe have done with wit(^hes for ever. J^obody keeps 
a familiar spirit in the nineteenth century, Tlie fiiiries are never 
seen footing it nierrily in their moonlit dells. Would it not 
be pleasant to hear of a Puck or an Ariel in these degenerate 
days ? Even a single genuine well-authenticated ghost might 
do something to redeem the dull dry aspect of the era, and 
connect us once more with that glorious period when every 
respectable stream could boast of its troop of water-sprites, when 
every grove was stocked with legendary terrors, and when every 
ancient mansion kept an hereditary phantom for the telTace ^^alk, 

c c 2 
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or a family goblin for the kitchen and pantry. But alas! as 
Coleridge says, in his Wallenstein, the beings 

‘That had their hamitfl in dale or piny moimtains. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and wat ’17 depths ; all these have vanish’d, 

They live no longer in the faith of reason. ’ 

Such we may suppose to he the lament of poetical minds — of 
those who would still dwell delightedly ‘ mong fays and talismans 
and spirits/ — ^who think that science is warring against imagina- 
tion when she explains the optics of rainbows or the ch(?mistry 
of tears — and who believe that her office is to break into all the 
enchanted woods of fancy, like Tasso's Einaldo, and chop clown 
the trees whence sounds of mysterious sweetness issue, and where 
beings of angelic beauty are entliralled.^ We confess wc cannot 
participate in these regrets. Science gives as much as she takes. 
She creates as much poeti*y as she destroys. For tlie romance 
of fiction, she substitutes the nobler romance of reality. She, too, 
has her spirits, many and mighty; and of these the most potent, 
whilst it is also the most manageable, is steam. At tlie present 
hour this country is covered with a host of dumb docile giants, 
yfho are toiling night and day for man, and who have done far 
more for their masters in a single hour, than all the fairies and 
familiars that ever lived in the poet’s brain, or the peasant’s faith. 
Eightly considered, w^e beliei'e there are few spectacles so striking 
as the services which are rendered by these versatile but obedient 
monsters. Is vrater to be drawn up from the recesses of the mine, 
or ore to he lifted to the surface ? Set your giant to work, and 
'the duty will he performed without pay or reward. Are the 
thousand wheels and spindles of a manufactory to he kept in 
rapid rotation, and yet each thread spun out with as much 
delicacy of movement us if you were weaving a .spider’s web ? 
Summon up the ready vassal steam, and ho wdll execute the 
work with a gentler touch than that of a lady, and with gt^eater 
power and persistency than forty horses. Is force wanted to 
drive those massive hammers which mould the glowing iron like 
dough, or those rollers which brush a lump of metal as it passes 
through them like ti long iiery serpent, until it emerges straight 
shapely rod ? Not Vulcan, with all his Cyclops, coiild manage 
the process as neatly and dexterously as steam. Go into the 

* ‘II cavalier, pur come agli altri awiene 
N^atteudeva u« mn tuono d’alto upaveato 
E v’ode poi di Ninfe e di Sirene 
B’aore, d'acque e d'augei dolce oonoento, 

Ger. Lib. c. 18. 
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printing office, •where thousands of copies of a journal are 
required before day has well dawned; and there the busy giant 
is at work patiently twirling the type-covered cylinders, and 
stamping their news upon broad sheets, wdiich will be scattered 
over England before Uie sun has fairly set. ])o you wish to 
traverse the island at the rate of some forty miles an hour, or to 
transport a huge mass of luggage from London to Edinburgh in 
the course of a day ? Put the faithful servant steam in harness, 
mid that which all the fantastic creations of mythology could not 
have ac(^omplishcd, had they been yoked to the vehicle, he will 
effect with the precision of an intelligent thing. Turn to the 
ocean, and there the potent spirit is to be seen impelling vessels 
across the Atlantic, or conducting war ships to the point of 
attack, and carrying them out of the line of fire, as if engaged in 
a great dance on the surface of the deep.^^ In short, wherever 
science has obtained a firm footing, iminbcrs of these magnificent 
iiiyi'inidons are now to be found. She has supplied us wdth a 
race of servitors who will bend their energies to any task their 
masters may think proper to prescribe. Without one murmur at 
the severity (^f the labour imposed, without needing a single 
day's holiday, or Scarcely an hour’s repose, these noble 
Ijelots of civilization are now charging themselves with the 
eliief drudgery of this phuiet. Who then will say that there is no 
poetry in steam, wiien he considers the multifarious offices to 
wliich its pow'crs are applied — pumping, sawing, printing, coining, 
spinning, blasting, forging, paddling, propelling? Wo do not 
w^onder that the good Marquis of Worcester, who made some 
small advances towai'ds this great invention, fell upon his knees 
^ when first with his corporal eyes he did see finished a trial of 
his w^a ter- commanding engine and Uiough he could have hut a 
very dim perception of its coming glories, yet from the ‘ bottom of 
his heart and bowels’ rendered thanks to Heaven for vouchsafing 
to him ‘ an insight into soe great a secret of natui'e, beneficent to 
all mankind.* The num to whom "we are cliiefly indebted for 
conjuring up tliis host of valuable goblins — tlie magician, at 
whose summons they came from the vasty deep of tliought, and 
filled the land with tlieir labour* — was the memorable James 
Watt. Respecting him and his splendid creations, we have now 
three goodly volumes before us. They contain first, an intro- 
ductory memoir; second, the correspondence of Watt; and 
third, a collection of patents, specifications, law cases, and other 
illustrative documents. Considering the interest attached to the 
steam-engine, we think that its Instory is as well worthy of 


* The reader will remember the naval attack at Odessa^ last yean 
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copious resea roll ns tluit of any little kiugdoni. We tlienefore 
‘welcome Mr. iMuiiiiead s valuable contribution to tbe most brib 
liaiit chapter in the annals of iiiecbanical science. The author — 
perhaps we ought rather to say editor — has dischaiged his duties 
with scrupulous fidelity, and witli a sincere desire to rear a wortiiy 
monument to the memory of his illustrious relative. A» an 
executor of James Watt the younger, who died in 1848, he be- 
came possessed of the papers whicb that gentleman had prepai'ed 
for a work on his father’s inventions; and the discovery of a long 
series of letters, of which it was thought that no copies had been 
preser\H^d, has enabled Mr. Muirhead to fill up a blank of the 
most provoking description, because it comprehended tlie j*eriod 
when Watt was working out thte ilea which may be said to con- 
stitute the vital principle of Lis engine. The writer has en* 
deavoured as far as jjossible to make Watt his own historian and 
commentator ; to use his {»wn expressive phrase, he has striven 
to render it a sdf-acting hiogi-aphy. But in doing so, he has 
beeii compelled U) omit much of the incident which appertains to 
a true memoir ; and the reader who goes to these volumes must 
not expect to meet with a complete life either of the man or the 
inventor, Perliaps we could have wislied, for the stdie (d securing 
tlte work a larger circulation, by lessening its bulk imd price, tliat 
Mr. Muirhead had cinsbed u portion of hbMnaierials into a much 
smaller compass. He might have employed a condensing appa- 
ratus' with some efiect. The vaporous verbiage of u patent might 
liave been reduced to a single ptiragniph of fact ; nor do we lliink 
that readers would Lave olijecied, bad the Act of Parliament and 
case at law, with the speech of Mr. lions, and otlier legid pr<>- 
lixities, been compressed into a sliape demanding less time and 
patience for their perusid. Perhaps Mr. Muirhead will also par- 
don us if WQ venture to give him a good-humoured hint respect- 
ing his tendency to tlm emjdoyment of the Johnsonian tongue. 
We submit that tliis dialect is not only too antiquated for the 
inodern prte, but tliat it is particularly unfortunate when applied to 
such a lively, rattling thing as modem It was ill very 

^\’ell for the leviathan of literature to write big, but it wont do 
for us little fishes to talk like great whales. Johiisowoese is almost 
extinct. A crisper style is required. The impatience of readers, 
the exigencies of space, imd the importunities of printers, alike 
demand that he who undertakes the perilous duty of informing 

* (/. * In the case of illtwtriotis heroe« and stateffmen, poetg, orator*, or 

durtints, who hmpe aitainod the height tbehr glory In tlM^ own ttme, it c^ten 
happen* that when tiie esMsitement Ji contewiwniay interest, tiM inflomoe |>ower, 
or the partiality of friendship is removed, the judgment which posterity pronounces 
on their achievements is not unalloyed by the hesitation of doubt, the coldnesa of 
oriticism, or the severity of oen»ui!%.'-*-/«trodnctory Mcnmr, p. 1. 
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tfee i^iorant, or ainw^iing the curious, i^hould eudcavoiir to write 
with the brevity of Tacitus, the terseuess of Macaulay, and the 
rapidity of Dumas. Prolixity of composition, were it always 
practicable, were rarely appropriate; it chills the ardours of 
genius in him who produces, as it fadgnes the attention of the 
student who peruses, and empties tiie pocket of the collector who 
purchanes. 

With this faint little demur, which wo regret the more because 
the space assigned to matters of a formal description might, at any 
mte, liavp been devoted to a foller biogi'apliy of 'Watt, we have 
great pleasure in commending these handsome and ebiborate 
volumes to the attention of the public. It is not our purpose to 
enter into any details respecting Watt’s life, except so far as they 
bf^ar upon bis inventions. The reader must therefore be pleased 
to sup{>ose hina born at Oreenock in 173b — a feeble and delicate 
ciiild — bronglit up by parents in a somewhat humble rank — 
drawing geometrical figures or the floor at an early age, after the 
lasbioii of Bbiise Pascal — displaying an infantile otffection for 
mecliajii(‘s by jniiling toys to pieces, not from any natural pro- 
j>ensity to destroy, but from a sincere curiosity to understand 
their construction — reading all the books to which he could 
obtain access, but exhibiting a pardeniar fondness for poetry' and 
lairyaales — pondering over steam as it issued irom the tea-kettle, 
and contriving electrical machines, or trying miscellaneous 
experiments in- iiatuial pltiJosophy — and then, when it became 
iiecessaiT to put on harness, and take bis share in the world’s 
work, choosing the business of a mathematical instrument maker 
ns that by which bis future livelihooil might be most congenially 
procurdd. After h short engagement as a journeyman in London, 
where he caught a st?vere cold, which is said to have sown the 
rudiments of many an ache in bis constitution, and where he w'as 
fre<juently compeUed to remain in-doors, lest he should be seized 
by the press-gang, then very busy in picking up naval heroes in 
the streets, AVatt proceeded to Glasgow in 1756, and in 1757 
established himself within the walls of the college, having obtained 
permission to mount the title of ‘mathematical instrument 
maker to tlm Univei'sity.’ • 

It is always interesting to notice the trivial circumstances on 
which the fortunes of mankind appear to depend. The history 
of inventions is rich in illustrations. The University of Glasgow 
happened to possess a small model of Newcomen s steam-enfpne. 
This lact is of no slight moment to us all ; for had. it not l^en 
the casfj, it is to be doubted whether a single railway would yet 
have been in existence in the kingdom. By a further stroke of 
good fortune, this littl© engine would not work satisfactorily ; 
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had it done so, not a single vessel in our fleets of war might have 
been provided with paddles or screw-propellers to the present 
hour. It was resolved that the refractory thing should he 
repaired, find it was accordingly sent to an instrument maker in 
London for the purpose ; but, as if entertaining some dim pre- 
sentiment that to succeed would he to stand in the way of civi- 
lization, this individual obligingly failed in the attempt. The 
model was then returned to Glasgow, and the box that contained 
it carried a far more valuable freight than Cfesar and his fortunes. 
In the winter of 1763-4 it was placed in the hands of James 
Watt, who had happily been driven to seek refuge within the 
precincts of the university by the hostility of the borough autho- 
rities, tliese worthies not considering him formally qualified to 
practise in the city itself, ^his was the most felicitous occur- 
rence of all. Had tlie model been entrusted to James White or 
James Brown, it might have been ‘ all up’ with that age ; and we, 
instead of travelling express, might still liave been creeping along 
rough turnpike roads in those four-wheeled cottages which 
seemed to be the lairs of importunate guards and insatiable 
coachmen. But, falling as it did into the liands of a youthful 
mechanician, to whom everything became the subject of ' a now^ 
and serious study’ which it was known he w’ould not <|uit until 
he had extracted some decisive result, therd was hope that he, if 
any one, would discover the colossal capabilities of the power 
which lay slumbering in this little toy. He applied himself 
accordingly to the task. Without wishing to assign any fantastic 
importance to a mechanical invention, we may ^ell believe that 
the hours during which Watt hung over this model, were hours 
deserving of more honourable mention in the chronicles of our 
race than many of those W'herein gi*eat battles have be^ fought, 
or great political convulsions have occurred. If the big heart of 
humanity ever flutters in its pulsations w^hen some pregnant event 
is about to transpire, may we not fancy that it would beat with a 
quicker throb when the genius of this man spread its wings over 
the chaos of schemes then associated witli the thought of steam, 
and shaped them into a creation of marvellous beauty and power? 
If a new race of animals were* about to he added to the tribes 
already existing on the globe, with what interest should we watch 
their advent; why not, when a splendid invention is about to be 
ushered into the world, and a new order of herculean agents is 
brought into the field to toil and struggle for mankind ? 

Watt's quick eye soon discovered tM great defect in the New- 
comen engine. But to provide a remedy was a task of the most 
formidable description, because it appeared to involve a paradox. 
He concentrated all his tlioughts, however, upon the machine. 
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To uBe his own words, he became ‘ quite barren’ as to every other 
subject of research. It was his opinion that there was generally 
a * weak side in nature,’ and that if this vulnerable spot could be 
detected, she might be easily * vanquished.’ See him, therefore, 
day after day, examining the subject in every light, and probing 
it in every part, in order to discover the most assailable point. 
With a tenacity of purpose and a patience of attack whicli would 
have chinmed all spectators had these qualities been exhibited in 
some showy enterprise, Watt laid stem siege to the question, and 
for many mouths kept ‘ Nature in a state of inflexible blockade. 

To understiind the difficulty, it is necessary to advert to the 
principle of the Newcomen machine, wliicli Avas then the only 
popular form -wherein steam-power was employed. It may be 
tmougJi to inform the general reader that after the vapour had 
been admitted into the cylinder, it was condensed by allowing a 
jet of cold water to enter. In consequeiice, a partial vacuum was 
produced beneath the piston, which we suppose at starting to be 
at the summit of the cylinder. The pressure of the atmospheric 
column resting upon tlie upper surface of this piston, and loading 
it with a weight of 14‘7 pounds to the square inch, then forced it 
down ; just as the plunger of a squirt, if raised when the hole is 
stopped, will be driven to the bottom of the tube the moment the 
hand is withdrawn. 

When the piston had travelled to the foot of the cylinder, steam 
was re- admitted until the pressure of the atmosphere above was 
counterbalanced beneath, and then the weight of the apparatus 
attatdied U) the other extremity of the beam drew up the piston- 
3’od again. The business of the steam, therefore, was simply to 
neutralize the Aveight of tlte atmosphere during the ascent of the 
piston; h|itAvhen thisw'-as accomplished, it became desirable to kick 
away the ladder Avhereby the latter had mounted, as speedily and 
as eflectually as possible — a very human sort of proceeding — in 
order that there might then be no obstruction to its descent. 

But here lay the seeming paradox which Watt had to vanquish. 
He saAv that the value of the engine depended in a great measure 
upon the rapidity and tlio completeness with which the vacuum 
could be produced. Yet were it necessary to wait several minutes 
between each stroke, or if the steam were so imperfectly con- 
densed tliat the atmospheric force must be largely counteracted 
by its presence beneath the piston, just by so much was the 
practical efficieucy of the machine diminished. The colder there- 
fore the water injected, and the larger the quantity supplied, the 
sooner -would the vapour be disposed of Avithin the cylinder. 
Very good : but there was a per contra side to the question. The 
more effectually the process of cooling was executed during the 
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down-stroke, tUe worse for tlie engine when the np-stroke was to 
he .performed. For upon the readmission of steam into the 
cylifader — ^uow severely ehilled by the cold injectioxi~much time 
w^as necessarily lost in simply recoveiiug from the exhaustion of 
tlH3 previous heat, and much vapour consumed in merely making 
head against the wintry teinperaturo within. Here tlien wos as 
pretty a problem as could well be imagined ! For one part of 
the process, it was desirable that the apjjanitus should be ren- 
dered excessively hot ; for the other, excessively cooL One way, 
the cylinder should be kept not lower than ^12°; tim other, not 
higher tlian 1 00®. And to make the matter more per})lexing, it 
was essential for the well-vrorking of the engine that these transi- 
tions from rt tropiciil to an arctic cliinate sliould he brought about 
with considerable rapidity — ;iust hs it was all-inijx)rtant in the 
description of Puigatory given by Drithelm, and reported by the 
A'enerahle Ee<ie, that the poor souls wdio are represented us pass- 
ing alternately £rom a region of extravagant heat to one of ever- 
la^iting frost, should he compelled to make the change without 
any gradind seasoning, in order that the liillest possible amount 
of torture might he extracted fi’om their circumstances. It 
seemed in fact as if Hot and Cold, tliose ancient champions 
fierce, must needs be shut up in tfie same cylinder, and an 
attempt made, not merely to reconcile them, ’.sut to rend(T their 
hostility so harmonious that it should produce a steiuly, I'eg^ilar, 
and even rhythmical movement. 

At first Watt appears to have thought that ns the saving of 
fuel “was a t^firdinal cimsideration in all questions of steam 
economy, it 'would lie safest to take part witlj tJie champion heat. 
Accordingly he tried a great number of exp(;riinents to ascertain 
how the cylinder might be best defended against cohh Hither by 
forming it of some nonconducting substaiice like wood, or by 
clothing it with a ‘jacket’ of that material, or by surrounding it 
entirely with steam. And during the course of these inquiries, 
it is worthy of remark, that he Htumhled upon the doiiUine of 
hitmt hmt, without any intimation that Dr. Black had already 
eliciteil tlm same interesting principle liiaaselfi 

Early in the year 1765, Imwever, a lucky conception fiashed 
through, lus brain. Suppose that instead of attempting to eon- 
dense vapour in the eplinder this part of the process were 
ejfeeted in a separate vessel ? Steam, being an eloatic snbstanoe, 
would rush into any tsivity which might ha op<med to it, and 
there it might be reduced to water without damaging the tempera- 
ture of the rest of apparatus. And thus, instead of .ushering 
those two pugnacious prineiplas into the same receptacle, where 
thisir energies were crippled by a system of mutual assauft, it 
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would possible*, when severed, to turn tlieir reswirees to the 
fiillest account. The condenser might in fact be immerBed in 
the frostiest winter whi(di could be procured, wMlst the calorie of 
the C3dinder might be husbanded by every artifice that mgenuity 
could suggest. .The fbnrier might be kept as cool as Hpitzbergen ; 
die latter as ardent as Ethiopia. 

No’w simple as an idea may seem when your egg has been 
made to stand on an end, and obvious as Watt’s discovery may 
appear when once expressed, we are bold to atfinn that if the 
notion of a separate (condenser were to be estimated by its money- 
value alone, it would havt^ been cheap at many millions sterling. 
It was proved on one of the trials at law that with a single bushel 
of coals thirty millions of pounds could be lifted a foot high upon 
his principle, -whilst only eig!it millions could be raised through 
die same space by Newcomen’s engine. Mad it therefore been 
necessary to purchase this brilliant conception on the gi'ound of 
economy merely, Englishmen would have done well to subsv-TiVie 
and buy its autJiov a siTuilI county, and the British government 
would not have taken uu injiuliidous step bad they obtained for 
him the lee- simple of the Isle of Wight or of some snug little 
colony. 

Tlie spots whov great discoveries are achieved ought to be 
held ill perjietual res])Gi!t. Therc, monuments should be erected 
to siu>w that a new thought alighted in tlie world. The latitude 
and longitude of Watts valuable conception have been roughly 
indicated by himself. One afternoon as he was proceeding to 
take a stroll in a large open meadow on the Clyde, known as the 
Green of Glasgow', and wdiilst on the road ‘ half-’wny between the 
Herds’ House and Arn’s Wall,’ the notion of the condenser mslied 
into hitniuiiid. We are afraid to add that the day was Sunday, 
lest many of his giKitl coantrN'men should hentvefortli regard all 
steam-engines with distnist, and cease, to wonder limt boilers 
explode, wlien Watt owed so much to a sabbatical suggestion. 
Be this as it may, the inventor perceived in an instant that he 
had gnisped a clue which would lead him to results of the highest 
importance. He had detected the ‘weak part' he had so long 
been labouring to discover, and the rest would be matter of con- 
trivance and detail. Great was his joy. * Well,’ said Mx. Alex- 
ander Brown to Mr., afterwards Sir, Jolm Bobison, ‘ have you 
seen Jamie Watt ?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘ He’ll be in high spirits now with 

his engine, isn’t ha?* ‘Yes,’ said Robison; ‘very fin© Spirits/ 
‘ Certainly,' said Brown ‘ the condenser’s the thing ! ’ Robison 
had just visited Watt, with whom he had finquently conversed on 
scientific subjects, and particularly on the question of steam. 
Entering the parlour, he bad Ibund the great mechaniciaii sitting 
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before the fire 'svith a little tin cistern on his knee, which he was 
examining attentively. Ignorant at the moment of the discovery 
just efiected, Kobison began to talk about steam, when Watt 
interrupted him by exclaiming briskly, ‘ You need not fash your- 
* self any more about that, man : I have now made an engine that 
‘ shall not waste a particle of steam. It shall all be boiling hot; 
‘ --aye, and hot water injected if I please!' This was uttered 
with an air of complacency, such as a man whom had just ‘ van- 
quished nature,' and was still glowing in all the pride of his victory, 
might be expected to assume. Kobisoii naturally put some ques- 
tion, with a view to elicit the secret; but the inventor, pushing 
the tin aj)paratus under the table with his foot, answered him 
^rather drily;’ and the queinst was afraid to ])ress for an explana- 
tion, knowing that he had ofibnded Watt by i*evealing some littlo 
contrivance only a lew days previously. Ibit the interview with 
Mr. Brown cleared up the mystery. The instiait this gentleman 
declared that tlie * condenser was the thing,’ Ilohison says that 
the whole flashed upon his mind at once. 

Such being the centnil idea of the improved steam-engine, we 
can only glance with gi'eat lu’cvity at a few of the expedients hy 
which it was gradually devolojjed into the masterly apparatus it 
has now heconie. Thought after thought was added — organ was 
piled up on organ — until, in the hands of ^^att, it was shajaal 
into the grandest cluster of contrivances ever ])rodnced by man. 
First of all, as the steam was now to be reduced in a separate 
vessel, and us the injected water and the accompanying air would 
go on collecting there, it was obvious that the condenser would 
soon attain a plethoric condition utterly fatal to the j)roduction 
of the requisite vacuum in the cylinder. The engine would 
speedil}^ be ^choked.* To prevent this evil, Watt hit upon tlie 
idea of employing an air-pump. This subsidiary instrument 
w^as to be w^orked by the engine itself, stroke for stroke with the 
piston, so that tlie condenser should he regularly cleared of its 
contents or kept in a state of due depletion. And in order that 
the separate vessel might be prevented attaining a temperature 
inconsistent with its duties, and - with a view to leave the cham- 
pion cold as unmolested as possible, this part of the apparatus 
Tvas immersed in a cistern of water, and a pump attached to the 
engine to feed the latter with the cool fluid. Then the 
was a source of cbnsiderahle 'perplexity. This important little 
implement cost the hero of the steam-engine a world of trouble. 
In Ne^vcomen 8 machine it was covei'ed with wtor to keep it 
steam-tight. Much heat was consequently wasted in Vaporizing 
this liquid, and to add tb the loss, tlie descent of the piston oon- 
stahtly exposed the interior of the cylinder to the cliilling in- 
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fluence of the atinoephere. Such evils could uot of course be 
tolerated in an engine where the grand object was to economize 
fuel to the utmost. To put a stop to depredations from the first 
of these causes. Watt proposed to discard the layer of fluid from 
the surface of the piston, and to secure tightness by employing 
oils, wax, fats, resin, or even quicksilver. To euro the second 
evil — the entrance of the cold air — he placed a cap upon the 
cylinder, leaving a liole tlirough which the piston-rod might slide, 
and admitting hot steam in place of the atmosplieric pressure, 
to compel the descent of the piston. The value of this latter ^ 
expedient may be fairly imagined when we observe that it opened 
the way to a complete cliange in tlie character of the engine. 
Hitherto the machine was an atmospheric one, the moving power 
being in reality not steam, but simply the weight of the column 
of air resting uj)(ni the surface of the piston and driving it to 
the bottom when the internal vapour was reduced. Now, how- 
ever, tlie piercing eye of Watt perceived that, if necessary, the 
systtMti of cold water injections with the principle of condensing 
its(,‘lf might if necessary be relinquished, and the engine WT^rked 
by the iKjtiuu of steam alone. In fact, he saw that the machine 
might be wrought upon a high pressure plan, and the ‘ separate 
vessel’ repudiated. 

.For these and other improvements, his Majesty George III. 
w’as ‘ graciously pleased to condescend to grant to James Watt' 
— sucli is the modest phraseology his Majesty employs — his 
royal letteis patent, dated the 5th January, 17G9, authorizing 
him or Ins deputys — his Majesty spells somewhat quaintly — to 
make find vend his invention for lessening the consumption of 
steam and fuel in fire-engines, for the period of fourteen years 
from the date of those presents — for wdiich, by-the-bye, Mr. Watt 
had paid a handsome figure — fully to be ' compleat and ended.’ 

This royal document obtained, Watt did not rest on his oars 
for an instant. Another brilliant improvement had already sug- 
gested itself, but it was not until 1782 that it was secured by 
letters patent from the Crown. The principle to ■which we now 
allude — that of using steam expansively — ^presents a some-wdiat 
paradoxical ap]>earance at tlje first glance. According to old 
Hesiod, the half is often better than the whole. According to 
James Watt, one-fourth may be more serviceable than the 
entirety, He discovered that if, instead of allowing the steam to 
pour into the cylinder during the whole ascent or descent of the 
piston, the supply was cut off when a quarter only of each beat 
was effected, the remainder might be accomplished by the expan- 
sion of the vapour alone. In virtue of its elasticity, the admitted 
steam would dilate and drive tlie piston before it to the foot of 
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the cylinder. True, it would do so with ♦gradually declining 
power ; Jind therefore, so far, a positive loss would seem to be in- 
ouTred ; hut it will be seen that as the inertia and friction of the 
piston are overeoiae during tlie first part of the stroke, it would 
perform the rest of its jaunt more rapidly th^m it ought were the 
vapt>ur allowed still to operate with all its original fV)rce. Bence, 
hv shutting off your steam «t a certain point, an adjustment may 
be ejected between the momentum of the piston and the elas- 
ticity of the moving power. To say nothing of the value of such 
* an arraj’igement in regard to the smooth wc^rking of the machine, 
it is only necessary to repeat that the great objeet for which 
Watt was then battling was economy in the consunipiion of fuel. 
When, therefore, one-third or throe-fourths of the steam previously 
used could he nimle to suffice, the retrenchment effected' w^tis pro- 
(Egious. In some Cornish mines the flow of vapour into tho 
cylinder is Hctually stopped at one-twelfth of the stroke. 

The next step was one of a still more brilliant description, 
it converted the steftm-engiue from a single acting into a double- 
actinrf machine. At first, as we have seen, the motive ])ower 
was derived from tlie atmosphere, and this was available in (Uie 
direction only — ^namely, by driving the piston downwards : the 
up-stroke being produced, as suited, by the weight of the pump- 
n^ds atta<*ht^d to the other extenaity of the ihwim. Now tins hall- 
aiid-half sort of proceeding might he toleratcil where the engine 
was employed to hoist water excliisively ; and to this occupatimt 
the machine had hitherto been applied ; but there w ere hundreds 
of mechanical duties to be discharged for which a steady etrn- 
tinuous force, pulling the piston in both directions alternately, 
was urgently required. The age wras in w'«nt of on ascnmdiiig as 
well as a descending jH)wer, capable of acting with uniform 
energy. l*uckily, Jtwnes Watt was at hand. He responded to 
the call. Out of that prolific brain of his there leaped the pre- 
cise conception desired. As in the case (»f the condenser, 
notliing could appear more natural than the new notion — ^when 
actually elaborated. Why, thought he, should not the proc^^ss of 
forming a vacuum in the space ^neath tite piston to compel its 
descent, he repeated in regard to the space above the piston to 
compel its ascent ? Why not admit the steam alternately above 
and below, so that its elastic force should be brought to l)e*r 
upon the piston during the whole of its travels from the com- 
mencement to the oonclueion The principle oaiee perceived^ 
the rest with him was a matter of mere mechanical detail. We 
reg^t thftt it is not in onr power to fix the geography of this for- 
^ tender will iincLeiwtoiid fii«t tlwnig;b Watt kid teg mtrodlteed uteam 
atere; tks piston, he bed (tee so by way of enbstteting it Ibr tiie etiaoepherie 
prenitsiire, aiid without adopting any contrivance for the production of a vacuum 
above that implement. 
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tunate conception, nor yet to say whetlier it was tlio product of 
his working-day meditations, Umugh it would Jiave given ns 
great pleasure to have pacified Scotland in this partic^tir ; but 
certain it is that live doom of the old atmospheric engine was now 
sealed, and tiie age of steam-power may be st^id to have been 
fairly inaugurated. The hrst machine eonstracted upon the 
double-acting plan (in the earlier part, of 178d) gave good proof 
of its capabilities ; for it set to work with such heartiness that, 
HS Watt says, it broke all its tackling repeatedly, and cost them 
some trouble in * taming’ it. # 

Having tlius noticed some of the principal improvements intro- 
duced by this great genius, it would be impossible to advert at 
juiy length to the many other eiibrts which were made by him to 
bring his favourite engine to a state of perfection. Without 
alluding to liis schemes for circular maeliines (where the steam 
was to drive a piston round a cavity instead of producing a reci- 
procating iiMJtion), or for semi -rotative machines — or for donble- 
cylindor inaohiiies, it may be enough to say that Watt’s subor- 
dinate contrivances (doiic might have made the name of any 
other man a lamseitold w'ord and a nation’s pride. The parallel 
motion^ for example, is a proof of the elegant felicity with which 
he ma.stered the difliculties that lay in his path. It is chanmng 
to observe how tins inan solved one puzzle after another almost 
as fast as presented ! It will be seen th^ the piston-rod must 
rise and fall in a perfectly vertical directioii ; whereas the end of 
the beam to which it w'as to he attached necessarily played 
througii the arc of a circle. 1-f'uld these two movements be readily 
reeoncilfc^d? Certainly, said dames Watt, and from that wonderful 
head there issued a devi(^ which enabled him to adjust both 
opemtions tlirongh the instrumentality of a beautiful piece of 
mechanism ; and at the same time to discard all the chains, per*- 
pendicular guides, and other clumsy contrivjinces previously 
employed. * Though I am not over-anxious after fame,’ said be," 
‘ yet 1 am more proud of tijte parallel motion than of any otiier 
ineclMUiical invention I have ever nlade,’ And who is there that 
has not looked with admiratiaii upon the dexterous ap|)lication of 
the ymK^'mr to the machine? Who has not watched with a 
feeling of deep curiosity those two balls whose eentrifrugal loaroe 
is so cleverly employed to check or increase th© supply of steam, 
and thus enable the engiite to feed itself with vapour more seourely 
than if a human sentry had been stationed at the throttki<«vaive 
perpetually? i?©rhaps, howev^, the mn plmmt wheeh 
a still livelier iHustration of Watt's resources . The erayc 
had been long known as the means by whidi mi %ip-aiid*dowH 
motion might be eonmted into a circular one; But its applica- 
tion to the steam-engine was the idea of the great Scotchman. 
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Not thinking it of sufficient importance to merit a patent ; for 
he spoke of it modestly as simply ‘ taking a knife to cut cheese 
which had been used to cut bread,’ he adopted no steps to protect 
it ; but one Wasborough having purloined the conception througli 
the aid of a " blackguard named Cartwright, who was afterwards 
hanged,’ as Watt says with a touch of satisfaction in his tone, a 
patent was secured by the freebooter and a friend. Thus excluded 
from tlie benefit of his own ingenuity. Watt set his wits to work 
to invent a substitute for the crank. Forth there came a number 
of schemes for tliis end ; but beautiful above the rest vras the 
idea of a wheel attached to one extremity of the rod of the 
beam, and travelling like a satellite round its pnmar}% which was 
another cogged wheel fixed on tlie axle of the fly. *But, waiving all 
mention of the improvements proposed hy him in valves, pistons, 
boilers, furnaces, and otlaer 2 )arls of the apparatus, it is enough to 
say that Watt did for the steam-engine something like what 
Augustus did for Rome. After finding it a clumsy, imperfect, inter' 
mitting machine, fit for little else but to sen e as a draw^er of water, 
he left it a complex elegant engine governing itself with extrtior- 
dinaiyprecisiou, and capable of employing its powers in almost any 
task that might be prescribed. The rude nucleus of Newcomen 
had expanded into a splendid construction, j ust as some Inimhli^ 
dw'elling to wdiich wdng after wing, and sto/y after story have been 
added, ultimately dihi|js into a stately and palatial edifice. 

To invent, however, was one thing; to carry into execution 
was another. The difficulties Watt had to encounter in the latter 
respect were prodigious. His extreme diffidence, and still more 
his habits of despondency, were in the highest degree unfavour- 
able to the realization of his own dashing projects. Fortunately 
at an early period he had met with a wann friend in Dr. John 
Roebuck, the originator of the Carron Works. Once satisfied of 
the value of the condensing machine, this energetic gentleman 
advanced money for tlie prosecution of the re(pii site experinieiits, 
and to enable Watt to procure the patent already mentioned. In 
return for this assistance, two-thirds of the property in tJie 
invention were assigned to him. But in the year 17G9, poor 
Roebuck became embarrassed ‘in his afiairs ; and after a little 
struggling, Watt found himself stranded on the beach, 
instead of pursuing his voyage with flying colours and well-filled 
sails. It was not long, however, before he was floated off, and 
though his life was long bound in the shidiows and miseries 
which inventors must generally encounter, he how foxioed a con- 
nerion of the most propitious character for himself, and the most 
valuable consequences to society. As we have already intimated. 
Watt was a timorous man, easily depressed, looking at the ‘black 
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side of things,’ as he himself asserts, shrinking from all busi- 
ness intercourse with his fellow- creatures, and declaring that he 
would ^rather face a loaded (‘.aiinon than settle an account or 
make a bargainl* Witli such habits it is plain that lie of all men 
was eminently unfitted for the work in hand. To force an inven- 
tion into note — to dissipate the thousand prejudices it would 
excite — to undertake the painful task of fighting for patents, acts 
of parliament, and injunctions in chancery — and then to manage 
all the business duties which must press upon the proprietor of 
an invention, if it were to be rendered available as an instrument 
of profit; all this was as foreign to his tastes, as if he bad been 
asked to take the command of a regiment of dragoons or a vessel 
of war. What was wanted by way of complement to bis pro- 
ductive brain was an executive arm and a capacious j;)urso. 'With 
the hour came the man. There was one person pre-eminently 
fitted for the post of coadjutor. This vras Matthew Boulton, of 
the Soho Works, near Birmingham. Head of one of the largest 
and most varied manufactories in the country, and' gifted with 
that energy wliich has raised many lui English mcclnmic into 
])rincely prominence, this gentleman was master of a capital that 
enabled him to lavisli a little fortune upon the nascent invention. 
It was by his money and bis practical sngaoity that the giant in- 
tended to do sucli prodigious work when fully grown, was now to 
be matured, Let us therefore add this «circumstanee to the 
striking series of events which led to the full development of the 
])owcr of steam, and let us say that perliaps the most important 
link in the chain was the subtle destiny which brought Matthew 
Boulton into alliance with James WaU. In fact, as PrSfessor 
Playfair intimates, had Europe been ransacked, not an individual 
could have been found with better qualifications for the office of 
associate than the lord of Soho. It seemed as if the beautiful 
old fiction of halved souls seeking out and finding their mates, 
had been realized in this instance ; and if we look beyond the 
mere incidents of a commercial connexion, it may safely be 
asserted that scores of national treaties have been signed, possess- 
ing far less interest for mankind than the deed of partnersliip 
which originated the potent fimi of Boulton and Watt.^ 

These two individuals bad met at Soho in 1768. Some cor- 

* It may be worth mentioning amon^fst the incidents to which we have already 
referred, that tlie benefit of Watt's genius might, in some measure, liave been lost 
to thia country in consequence of two invitations he received from Kussia. In 
1778, his friend, Dr. Hobisou, recommended him to some situation there ; and in 
1775, enmloyment wwB offered him under the government at a Isahirydf lOOOZ. 
a year. Watt prudently declined, ’^ow frightened’ (writes Dr. Darwin) was 
when I heard a Eussian bear had hold m you with his great ]^w, and was 
dragging you to Russia ! Pray don’t go if you can help it, Eus^ is like the 
of Oacus— -you the footsteps of many beasts going thither, but of few returning.’ 

NO. XLIl, D 
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respontleiice was kept up, until Boebuck’s embarrassments com^ 
pelled the diffident engineer to look around 1dm for help. In 
1778 the doctor agreed to offer his share in the patent to Boulton, 
which the latter finally purchased, being excited tliereto, as he 
said, by a “ love of Watt, and a love of a money-getting, ingenious 
project,' and bdng anxious to make engines not for ‘three counties 
only,’ but ‘ for all the world.’ 

Innumerable difficulties, however, sprung up l)efore the allies. 
Alps rose on Alps. In the place, it was necessary to obUun 
an extension of the tern granted by the patent, as the lew yearn 
btill remaining would not afford them any adtHpiate compensation 
for their toils. With this view, AVatt applied to the legislature 
for an Act of Parliament, calculating that one of those ‘ oniuipo- 
tent' dociim^ts vvould cost less than a new ])aient. But he did 
not take into account the hostility he would have to overcome. 
Tho legislature was very obstinate. The fear of inono]>oly w'as 
strong upon the honourable House. 8ome of the most influential 
senators resisted the measure fiercely. They got up siudi ‘ a various 
and violent opposition,' timt pool Watt felt as if he was some 
plundering pro-jonsul seeking iinpunity for his crimes, iustifad of 
an inventor soliciting a reasonable protection lor his ingt'iuiiiy. 
Edmund Burke, onoipof the last men who ought to have ptU a 
spoke in the wheel of civilization, was amongst tlie numner. 
Fortunately, Watt lunl friends of interest who supported the 
application wannly, and at last, after a tedious struggle, he issiuxl 
from the arena, greatly disgusted with the imperial parliament, 
but carrying with him an Act, vesting the pioperty of tho invim' 
tioii fbi him and his assigns throughout Clreut Britain and 
Ireland, us well as the colonies, for the further term of hve-and- 
twenty yea)*s. Two-thiixls of the patent right were then assigned 
to Mr. Boulton, who courteously expressed his lujpe thut^ the 
partiK^rs would live to wear out that quarter of a century harmo- 
niously ; which, said he, lie would rather do than gain a Jsabob s 
fortune hy becoming the sole proprietor. 

In the next place, the labour of bringing the condensing 
engine to a state of w^orking perfection was immense. Some of 
the model nnichines tjied werfe unat^countably perverse. Says Mr. 
Boulton, reporting the performances of one of them, ‘it goes 
marvellously bad It made eight strokes j>er minute, hut upon 
Joseph’s endeavouring to mend it, it stood stiU.' This seems to 
have been pure qumi-hiimm caprice, for with all his res€^arcI> 
Mr. Boulton could not then discover the slightest excuse for such 
unreasonable behaviour. In a few days afterwards he states that 
he had attended the engine, but could not coax it up to nine 
strokes per minute ; tliough he was fortunate enough to dfiscover 
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and rectify some evil in the valves. In a few days more he has 
another ‘ touch with the engine,* when he succeeds in raising its 
energies to eleven strokes per minute, and things look more 
promising for awhile ; hut soon afterwards, ‘ Joseph’ comes to 
inform him that the machine has relapsed and ‘ ^oes very badly/ 
although the pressure of the steam was greatly ihcu’eased. Step 
hy step, however, the performances improve, and in time Mr. 
Boulton is able to ‘ rejoice at the well-doing’ of the machine, and 
to flatter himself tliat they are on the ‘ eve of a fortune.’ 

Meanwhile the proprietors of Coniish mines had been im- 
patiently on the watch. From the low price of copper, and the 
largo oonsamptioii of fuel under the Newcomen regime, then- 
profits were declining ; and as Watt remarks, spme of them were 
at Uu'ir ‘ wit’s ends how to go deeper witJi their mines/ I’he new 
macliiiio promised to save one half of their fuel. Hence tlie great 
anxiety whicli reigned in that county whilst the bill wtis in par- 
liament, and whilst tlie patentees were maturing the invention. 
Cornwall, as Mr. Boulton writes, was continually enquiring how 
they went on, l\3oplo were daily coming to see the engines. 
A Implications for t hem flowed in from various cpiarters, and good 
Mr. (!oiild scarcely sleep at night, his mind being so 

inucli absorbed in steam, and his brain Ixnng so busy calculating 
liow mucli the cost of that valuable vapojir might be reduced per 
atinosplterc, Tlicn it ap])ears that if a liundrcd small engines 
were rdady, and twenty largo ones, they might all he disposed of 
at once, so pressing was the demand, 'riie plot began to ‘ thicken 
apace.* Tlierefbre, says the sanguine Boulton, ‘ let us make liay 
‘ whilst the sun shines, and gather our barns full before the dark 
^ age of I'ubal Cains, or Watts, or Dr. Fausts, or Gainsboroughs, 
^ arise with serpents like Moses, that devour all others — meaning 
thereby that they were to rear a fortune before any new inventor 
should start u]) with some engine of mightier capabilities or more 
economical habits, 

Cornwall, however, took some time to conciliate. That county 
Avas the field where it was expected the greatest ]3n)fits Avould be 
reaped. Watt had to undertake several arduous campaigns 
before the doubts and prejudices o*f the pfoprietors could be sub- 
dued. Nothing hut the clearest evidence of the practical abilities 
of the engine could convince tlie copper population. Oddly 
enougli, he found that its ‘ velocity, violence , magnitude, and 
horrible noise’ appeared to give more satisfaction than anything 
else. Once or twice he tried to moderate its stroke, but, says he, 

‘ Mr. cannot sleep unless it seems quite hirious. And by 

‘ the ^ye, the noise serves to convey great ideas of the power to 
' the ignorant, who seem to be no more taken with modest merit 

1) D 2 • 
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' in an engine than in a man.’ His stniggles with the ‘ villanies 
of mankind’ kept him in a state of feverish annoyance, and ‘ pre- 
vented the enjoyment of life.* He was so distracted with claims 
upon his attention, and the multiplicity of orders, that he some- 
times thought, as he rather irreverently expresses it, he ‘must he 
cut in pieces, imd a portion sent to every tiihe in Israel.’ Tlie 
barbarism of the lower classes pained him, for he observes with 
great disgust that * the enginemen actually eat the grease for the 
engine.* In short, in January, 1782, w^e find him feivently ex- 
pressing his desire to escape from that tormenting county. 

* Peace of mind,* says he, ‘ and delivery from Cornwall is my 
prayer The merits of the machine, however, were at length 
fully ascertained^ The saving effected in fuel over‘s the old 
engines amounted to three-fourths. Tor a single large engine 
at Ohacewater, the partners agreed to accept 700/. as tlieir quota 
of the retrenchment ; and for three, the proprietors ultimately 
compounded for 2500/. per annum. The working of mines already 
long abandoned was now resumed, and many wliidi must have 
been shortly relinquislied but for the interposition of Watt, were 
continued with golden results to tlie owners. Boulton and his 
colleague only stipulated for a third of tlie savings by way of 
♦remuneration, ' and yet,’ says Watt, wri|jng in 1780, ‘ after we 
‘ have passed six years of a most laborious and anxious life*, and 
‘ have spent many thousands of pounds in thoroughly cstahlisliing 
' the powers of the engine to the conviction of all men, the 
‘ people wdio receive the greatest benefit from the invention, 
‘ to whom wo freely resigned two parts of the profits out of tlie 
‘ three, those people propose to petition parliament to take away 
‘ the remainder !’ 

There was another class of evils also to he encountered. In 
all civilized communities like ours, there are people who mal^ it 
their business to plunder other men’s brains. They lie in wait for 
new ideas or ingenious contrivances, and give chase to the producers 
with all the ardour of a Captain Dampier or Sir Henry Morgan. 
James Watt was too rich a galleon to escape the attention of these 
buccaneers. Pirates swarmed in that part of the seri of know- 
ledge where he was known to ply. Hence, after fighting his way 
through innumerable difficulties, no sooner was his reputation 
established, and the value of Ms inventions admUted, than ho 
became the victim of a new order of grievances. ‘ We are so beset 

* with plagiaries (he observes), that if I had not a very* good 
‘ memory of doing it, their impudent assertions would lead me to 
‘ doubt whether I was the author of any improvements on the 
‘ steam engine; and tlie ill will of those we had most essentially 

* served, whether such improvements have not been highly preju- 
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‘ dicial to the commonwealth ?’ Ho declares that he is not safe 
for a single day together: his thoughts seemed to be stolen 
before they could be uttered. People pilfered his ideas, and then 
complained of his rapacity in stealing their inventions. ‘ Of all 
‘ things in life/ he writes, * there is nothing more foolish than 
‘ inventing. Here I w'ork five or more years contriving an engine, 

* and Mr. Moore hears of it, is more eveille, gets three patents at 

* once, publishes himself in the newspapers, hires 2000 men, sets 
‘ them to Avork for the whole world in Saint George’s Fields, gets 
‘ a fortune at once, and prosecutes me for using my invention.’* 
In defiance, too, of the patent right, engines w^ere made in various 
places, though these were generally poor and inferior in their 
performances. Watt alludes to their defects wuth good-humoured 
contempt. Hadstoke there was an illegitimate machine which 
was afflicted with asthma ; it was obliged to stand still every ten 
minutes ‘ to snore and snort.' Others enjoyed better health, but 
were models of caprice. Evans's mill was a ‘ gentlemanly mill ; 
it would go when it had nothing to do, hut refused to do any 
^vork.’ 

At last, it became necessaiy to strike in self-defence. There 
■was nothing for it but an ap 2 )cal to a court of justice. Now au 
action at law is only inferior in 2 >eril to an action at amis. But^ 
a 2 )roceeding for the redress of a patent injury is a temble busi- 
ness, into which no man hut one jiossessed of great intrejiidity 
tind an unfatliomahle pnrse w'ill voluntarily plunge. Mr. Miiir- 
lioad, writing with a l)ill of costs sent in by the London solicitors 
before him, says that for the short space of four years only, it 
amounted to between oOOOZ. and 600UZ. Nevertheless Boulton 
and Wiitt detemiined to make a dash at a model ofiender, and 
for this purpose selected one Edward Bull, a worthy who liad 
formerly been in the employment of the firm as a stoker, and 
afterwards as assistant engine tender. In 1793 they mai’ched 
into the Common Pleas, and brought their man to hay before a 
special jury, hacked by witnesses, amongst whom were Herschel, 
General Boy, Be Luc, Br. Robison, Rennie, Ramsden, and otlier 
names of note. Bull, finding himself taken by the horns, fought 
with great desperation. A verdict was given for tlie patentees, 
subject to the opinion of the court on a special case, raising two 
points — ^was the jiatent good in law? and \vas the specification 
sufficient to sustain that patent? These questions were argued 
in May, 1795, when two of the judges decided in fiivour of the 

* Mr. Moore was a linen-draper—like John Gilpin, a li^en*draper hold — ^who 
resided in London, and applied steam to the traction of wheel canriages. This 
object, Watt at first had intended to accomplish by means of the oiituhir engine, 
described in lua patent and specification of 1709. 
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plaintitis aTul tM O for the deifciidant ! Yanous legal operations 
then ensued in this and other actions, and several hearings took 
place, until at length, in the year 1799, the judges unanimously 
decided in favour of the patent. Will the reader believe it? 
The great game of the pirates was to show that Watt had obtained 
a patent for an abstract idea — a mere principle or method ol‘ em- 
ploying steam — and therefore for that which, being neitJier 
tangible nor vendible, could not be legally made the subjet'.t of 
protection ! It should be observed, indeed, that unless Watt 
had invented some apparatus which was both new and palpable, 
he was entitled to no exclusive privilege according to our laws, 
because a man is no more entitled to fourteen years' enjoymeut of 
a thouglit or a scheme, than Berkeley was entitled to a patent for 
his ideal philosophy, or llean Swift for flying islands and Lilli- 
putian empires. But liere he had described a tangible, visible, 
vendible mode of executing a given puqiose, and, as bis counsel 
smartly remarked, it would be ridiculous to suppose tliut be 
meant to keep a cylinder hot with a mere id('a. 

liissing, Ijowever, from the wars of Boulton and Watt, let us 
devote a few paragraphs to some of tlie other contrivaue;es whicli 
the fertile intellect of the Hbotchman produced. His genius was 
hj no means exhausted upon steaiu. On the eoiilraiT, just ns 
nis own favourite machine in Jefirey’s hmou^ r I off e etni engrave 
a seal, or crush masses of obdurate metal, cun embroider uiuslin 
or forge ancliors, so Watt’s powerful intellect could address itself 
with equal pliancy to schemes for drying linen, or engines for 
draining all the mines in England, in 1781, we find him 
sketching the plan of an apparatus consisting of thre<‘ cylinders 
of copper which are to be filled with steam, so that cloth may he 
deprived of all its moisture when wound oil w^ooden rolhn’s and 
passed oVer these cylinders in succession, ilis fathor-in-Jaw, 
Mr. M'Oregor, to whom this plan was communicated, had it 
duly executed; but some predatory being stole dte idea arid 
claimed it as his own. At one period Watt is engaged in making 
artificial alaba.ster, and has brought it nearly to the hardness and 
transparency of marble ; and iigain, he is labnunng on a scheme for 
waterproofing cloth by means of a solution of alum, with which he 
practises upon umbrellas. Now, he is suggesting to Dr. 
Withering certain experiments for heating iron red-hot by 
simple hammering ; and then he appears to be much troubled 
about the diversity of iveights and measures prevailing lunongst 
philosophers, to remedy which he proposes a decimal division of 
the pound, together with sundry oBter alterations of great value, 
prov ided they were once adopted and could be generally enforced. 
At another time bis attention has been attracted by some lamps, 
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■which Jio pronounces ^ clumsy, loggerheaded top-heavy things/ 
wlierenpon he forwards to Mr. Argand a plan for bettering them, 
and in tlie samej letter sends him drawings and descriptions of 
four several schemes for ‘ lamps with the reservoir below,' one 
of these being fi complex apparatus with a small fly bko tl||it of 
a smoke-jack turning round very swiftly under tlie influence of a 
•current of air, and working a miniature pump about the size of 
a goose quill, so as to raise an abundant su})ply of oil from the 
tank bencatlr. Of tl)is ingenious little contrivaiu^e lie) writes 
rather ex ulti ugly, tindoflers to go halves in a patent for England; 
or if Mr. Argand is not inclined, then tlie idea is entirely at 
his disposal. Whilst engaged in <janal surveying (a line of 
business- ])ursvied by him for some time wJnlst in Scotland), he 
d(!Yiscd two ^crometers for measuring distances hy sight. It is 
worthy of remark that Sir ]). Brewster contrived a similar 
apparatus without any knowledge of Watt’s performances, and 
still more singular tliat both of these illustrious men should 
bii,v(? been prec(‘ded in the principle by ]\L de la Elire, in France, 
and (iascoigne, in England. Another ‘ gimcrack,’ as Watt some- 
times styled his productions, was the persjiective machiix?, invented 
in the year J7 0o, lor enabling persbus to copy natural objects 
by moving an index between the eye and the things to be 
delineated, and tlius acting upon a pencil by whicli they were 
<lepic4cd on ])tq)er. 1:1 e constructed upwards of fifty of these 
iuHtruments, and disposed of them in varicnis quarters; but com- 
2 )lains that .Mr. Adams, tlie aiitlior of a treatise on the use of the 
glolics, ‘ made them ftu* sale, putting his own name upon them/ 
and expressing himself in such terms as might lead the public 
to suppose that they were of his own devising. In 17 78, Watt 
invented a method of copying writing expeditiously by wSuhjecting 
the document to pressure, and striking ofl' a fac JUnile upon 
thin pre])ared paper. For tins he obtained a patent in 1780, and 
the irniehiiie is now in common use. Somewhat kindred in 
cliaracter was his machine for copying works of sculpture. If 
an apparatus could be contrived for mimicjking plain surfaces, 
why not for reproducing busts, solid masses, and other objects 
in relief? In 1809, he reports that he has made such pmgress 
witli a carving apparatus, that it is necessary to christen it with 
n Greek name. Professor young accordingly supplies him with 
a selection of Hellenic terms which "would delight the heart of 
any fulvertiser seeking to puff his wares into notice by the help 
of a pedtmtic title. Watt took great interest in this instrument, 
and amused himself in his latter days by preparing copies of 
busts, which he distributed amongst his friends with many 
apologies for their imperfection, because they were the work of 
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fio youn/f an artist In the year preceding lus death, he fon\'ards 
Mr. Thomas Thomson a S 2 )ecimeu of his carving, which is a 
^wooden John Locke uithout human understanding,’ adding, 
that he hopes to he able to make a reduced copy of Ohantrey’s 
biist^f himself, as he thinks ho ought not to occupy so much 
space in his friends' houses as the original does. 

One striking instance of Watt's comprehensive genius appears 
in his anticipation of the screw-j>ropeller. One of his corre- 
g)ondents, Dr. Small, having mentioned to him that he and Mr. 
Boulton were desirous of employing the condensing engine in 
tlie proj)ulsion of boats on canals, for which purpose they had 
made a model of a reasonable size, his reply, dated Sept. 30, 1770, 
contains this quiet but pregnant remark : — ‘ Have you ever con- 
sidered a spiral oar for that jiuipose, or are you foj||two wheels?* 
To leave no doubt respecting his meaning, this question is accom- 
panied by a rude figure of the screw he proposed. It is diu% 
however, to Dr. Small, to observe that this clever gentleman had 
already anticipated Watt in the idea, for he says in rejoinder— 
and the remark, by the by, occurs in a letter where he describes 
himself as infamously lazy, though Ins head is evidently buzzing 
with projects — that he liad already tried models- of spiral oars, and 
found them inferior to oars of either of the other kinds, tlio reason 
for whicli he supposes to be that a ‘ cylindc^r of water immersed 
in water cam be easily turned round its axis.’ Thus says ]\Ir. 
Muiriiead — 

* Did it happen that the project of the .screw-propeller, to be worked 
by his own improved steam-engine, was propounded by James Watt 
more than eighty yeai’s ago; that, when propounded, it was by the 
discouragement of his friend abandoned, or at least left in retmiis^ 
and that his suggestion of it has remained, to he disentombed at 
this distan*of time, as a fresh instance of his singular ingenuity and 
foresight, and as one of the greatest curiosities of what may already 
be termed the traditional history of engineering antiquity !’ 

Wc cannot reii*ain also from alluding to Watt’s counter as it 
was called. The Solio partners vrere liable to be defrauded in 
regard to their ‘ thirds,’ by misiepresentation as to the amount of 
work performed by the engines in the Cornish mines. But Watt was 
not a man to be cheatx^d if mechanism could afford any protection. 
He saw that the strokes of the machine mighty he regi.stered by 
compelling the beam to operate on an amingement of wheels, 
yritli a dial-plate and index to express the result. The requisite 
apparatus was soon constructed, and by secuiing it in a box 
accessible only by two keys, one to be kept by the proprietors 
and the other by the patentees, the latter were enabled to entrust 
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their interests to the guardianship of this cunning tell-tale con- 
trivance with perfect confidence. 

Kespecting his flexible iron -pipe for carrying water across tlio 
Clyde, his arithmetical machine, his method of heating rooms by 
steam, his beautiful syphon for ascertaining the specific gravities 
of fluids, his indicator for determining the effective force of steam- 
engines, and his various other projects, it is impossible for us to 
speak. We must also leave the great water controversy untouched, 
except to (piote Mr. Muirhead s conclusion, and to say that both 
Cavendish and Watt would have been surprised to leani what a 
fine battle would one day he fought in their honour, and how 
resolutely their respective partisans would struggle on their behalf 
for the palm of priority in regard to the disco veiy of the compo- 
sition of that;^ fluid. Mr. Muirhead observes ‘ that as in the won- 
‘derful history of elemental nature, by Newton, ‘Qiii genus 
‘ human um ingenio superavit,’ first was developed the magnificent 
* idea of the composition of light, so it may safely be recorded 
‘that to Watt, the great subjugator of the power of steam, first 
‘occ Linked, jind by him was first set fortli, the no less novel, 

‘ astonishing, and fruitful idea of the composition of water.' 

8ucli then were some of the schemes’which sprang from this man’s 
prolific hntin. His skull seemed to he a magi(?al cave where projects 
of all sorts were elaborated just as the occasion appeared to require. 
To employ a much abused word, we believe tluit Watt was a true 
‘hero’ in his own department of mechanical science. That 
splendid union of power and facility — greatness of couceptiou^ 
and ease of execution — whicli characterizes true genius is nobly* 
exempli fh'd in his exploits. The impression awakened by his 
contrivances is, that you are dealing with a mind not only 
possessed of inexhaustible resources, but capable ^ wielding 
those resources with an address and aptitude which w“ld exactly 
meet each emergency. Given the want, it would seem hard if 
James Watt could not devise some plan for satisfying it. It may 
sound like jiflectation to talk of such a thing as meclianical 
beauty ; but we confess that this is a property which strikes us 
forcibly in regard to his contrivances. The neatness and 
symmetry of invention displayed in his projects give them a 
peculiar charm to wMcli few attentive spectators can be iiisensible. 
They are embodied reason. If ever logic was cast into a metallic 
shape, and made patent to the eye, it is in some of those exquisite 
schemes and adaptations to which we have already referred. 

And yet we cannot forbear calling the attention of the reader 
once more to the fact that with all this fertility of invention, and 
with all this boldness of conception, Watt was a remarkably 
shrinking man, and that he was continually complaining of his 
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iutlolence and want of enterprise. He s])enlvs of his ‘irresolute 
and iriautive dis})ositiou/ and of iiis inability to ‘ struggle with 
Tnanliind,’ us utterly discpialifying him lor any great undertaking. 
He says that he is not adventurous, seldom ‘ choosing to attempt 
things that are gi’eat and new.’ He professes frequently to he 
labouring under a disease wliich least of all we should fiin(*y 
likely to have fastened on such a man. This was ennui. His 
friend Dr. Small writes to infonn him on one oc(‘asion, that .he 
(Small) lias invented the easiest of all possible schemes — he in- 
tends to purchase an annuity, and pass tlie rest of his. lift' in 
sleep ! Watt does not exactly approve of this propostil, hut says 
in reply, ‘ if ambition or avarice does not lay hold on me, J shall 
soon he almost as much ennuyed as yon are/ He liad prt'viously 
recommended this gentleman to ‘hire himself to a ploiigliiiiiin by 
way of cure/ Frequently, too, he asserts that he is growing less 
inventive, though he admits that wdiat he contrives giuiei’itlly 
answers better. ‘I am indolent to excess (he writes in 1776) 
and what alarms me most, I grow the longer the sMi])idev/ 

!Mu(!h of this is obviously to bo taken in a compjfrative sense. 
What Watt might deem idleness another might consider intense 
activity, desenung of being rewarded during life with a mil ion al 
statue, and after death with a tomb in Westminster Ahhi y. In 
another of his letters he fears that * Nat un^’ has given over * in- 
spiring. him, as it is with the utmost difficulty he can hatch any- 
thing new and yet just befon3 he has been so busy with st hemes 
for equalising the motion of engine btiams that he tills ‘one 
Vhole slieet royal with equalisers, and shall probably fill anotlier 
before he has done.’ Even Dr. Small, who gives liim a severe 
rub by telling Imn how vexed he is to see a man of Watt’s 
superior g^ius neglect to avail himself of his great t,alcnts, and 
who says, with friendly malice, that ‘ short fevers will do him 
good,’ vet supposes that the great engineer may have i))vented 
five hundred machines since he last sa^v him. And Wedgwood 
advises him to moderate the action of the mental engine wliich 
hm’asses the body beyond endurance, ‘ If (says he) this was the 
‘ case with any other machine under your direction, except that 
‘ in whose regulatioii your friends are most interested, you would 
‘ soon find out a remedy.’ ♦ 

It should be obse^ed also that during a considerable portion 
of his life. Watt had lo contend with a fragiij^ oonstitution and 
treacherous health. He was often a sufferer from’ severe head- 
aches. It was in vain that Dr. Binall hinted to him how Pascal 
‘ had allayed the most raging pain by studying the propertios of 
cinrves, T’lmt wonder-working head ached on* Borne spitefiil 
demon might have taken up its quarters there, as if to stop the 
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(‘oinaf^o of projects wliicli \vere lo prove so valuable to uumkind. 
Tn ITHf) he tdJs Mr. .Boulton his health is so bad that hethiijlvs 
‘ he can't hold out any longer, at least us a man of business.’ It 
is also instructive to mark that, the work performed by him for 
the benefit of the race ‘was executed in defiance' of much mental 
as well as physical antagonism. The most splendid prospects 
could not ‘ raise liis spirits to par.* Lif<^ he considered a mere 
' negative state at best.’ ‘ To-day (says he, in a letter dated f>lst 
tTanuary, 1770 ), T entered into the thirty-fifth year <d‘ my life, 
and I think I have iiardly done thirty-five pence worth of good 
in th(j world.’ Forty-f(,>iir years after, when his race was iK^arly 
run, he asks why, with so many new ideas, he did not complete 
more of them ? And to this he gives the touching reply, ‘ The 
spirit was willing, but the fleiih wuis wxnik.' Is or was this natural 
tendt^ncy at all diminished by the profession he }>ursiied. He 
soon discover(‘d, as we have seen, tluit the life of an inventor 
Avns full of vexiiticms. Through briars and thorns ho had to 
push his way for many tedious years. The prey of nmnerous 
unpvimdpled schemers, Ite toiled on like some noble courser with 
the wudvos clinging to his ])anting sides, leaving a trail streaked 
witli blood : and not until he attained ol<l age and bad Hung ofi* 
the (.‘an.'s of business, did lie find a covert of rest. 

AVe att.(unpt no panegyric u])on a niiin who has been made the 
su]>j(;ct; of such various eulogies by writers like Brougliaia, Jeffrey, 
or Arago,* and tojwlioin statues have been erected mid posthumous 
honours ]>aid with such universal consent. Our purpose has not 
been to delineate liis character or to detail the events of his life,'' 
but siinjily to present an outline of some of bis principal inven- 
tions. It would be difheult to overrate the value of tlie changes 
etl(?cted by him in the steam-engine alone. As Jeffrey has bril- 
liantly remarked, it is this machine ‘ which has fouglittlie battles 
of Europe,’ and ‘exalted and sustained tlio ])olitical gi'eatness of 
our land.’ And it is this engine, with its accumulating improve- 
ments, and with its varied adaptations to the w’^ants of society, 
which will continue to exercise a sw^ay more valuable to mankind 
than that of half the crownexl heads in the world. It is die 
monarch of machines. It wiekls that magical thing we call 
powTr. It develops force, and applies it to industiinl purposes 
with the precasion of intelHgenoe, and yet with u patience and 
sleepless activity swliich nerves anji sinews could never display. 
Certainly if there is any one to whom the thanks of mankind 
should be voted for services in the department o£ mechanical 
science, it is the genius who first taught us how to discipline 
and employ steam in such a way as to render it sti’ong as the 
giant, and yet docnle as the child. 
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Aet. III. — (1.) Tfiemn^ Atheism, and the Popular Theology. By 
Tiieodoee Paekee. London. John Chapman. 1853. 

(2.) A Discourse of Matters pertaining to lieligion. By Theodoee 
Paekee. London. John Chapman. 1852. 

(3.) The JEssence of Christianity. By Lunwio PErEEBACH. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by MAEiAisr Evaks, 
Translator of ‘ Strauss’s Life of Jesus.’ London. John Chapman. 
1854. 

(4.) Catholic Union. Essays towards a Cliurch of the Future, as the 
.organization of Philaiitliro 2 )y. By F. W. Newaia^. London. 
John Chapman. 1854. 

(5.) The Beligion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By 
Leigh London. John Chapman. 1853. 

(6.) Sy si erne de Politique Positive. Pai Arot^STE Comte, auteur do 
‘ Systeme de Philosophie Positive.’ Tome premiere. Paris. 1851. 
(7.) The true Constitution of the Church., and its Pesforation. 
Bead to North Association of Litchfield County, Connecticut, 
September 28, 1853. By liev. W. W. Akbeews. New York. 
J. Mofi'et. 1854. 

(8.) A Chronicle of certain JCvenis which have tahen place in the 
Church of Christy principally in Dntjiand, hefiveen the yeai'S 
1820 — 1852. London, (’haries GoodaU and Son. 1852. 

(9.) Irvingism and Morinonum tested ty Scripture. By Rev. E. 
Guees. London. James Nislxjt and Co. 1854. 

ScHELLiNG, in bis lectures on tbe Method of Acadcviic Studies, 
made the observ ation, ‘ that no idea bus acquired importance or 
‘ reality, before it has passed from the mind that first gave it a 
* form tiiroTigli other intellects, and has thus become an historic 
‘ fact of the past.' The domination exerted by the ideas of men 
depends not merely on the numbers of the individuals who have 
espoused them, hut on the quality of those adlierents, and on the 
order in which they have succumbed to tbe sway of those ideas. 
The stability of such sway depends rather on the depth of its root 
than on the spreading of its 1)ranches. Precedent is a more 
valuable ally to the innovator than the adhesion of great names ; 
and an historical test will often prove more searching than a 
logical inquiry. Thus sufficiei|^ time must be allowed to elapse 
for tradition to authenticate new science ; for experience to vin- 
* dicate a new faith ; for old prejudices to disappear before startling 
novelties ; for tbe passions and follies of discoverers to be laid in 
the dust ; so that at length the judgment of mankind may operate 
upon a new idea, under the double advantage arising from tlie 
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fact, that distorting passions ai*e quenched, and the idea put 
upon the same terms with that with which it has to contend. 

Eeligion, although it may be difficult to give it an exhaustive 
definition, liolds the reins of human affairs. In the religious faith 
of a people, or a generation, is the ganglion of nervous energy, to 
which all the sources of its science, art, industiy, and politics, 
are attacljcd ; and from which they cannot bo severed, without 
depriving them of their appropriate stimulus, and of their true link 
of connexion with each otber. 

Religious faith and feeling, and the social relationship and 
system which grow out of them, touch mankind at so many points, 
occupy mind and heart and hand so fully, that it is impossible to 
overstate the importance or reality of these mighty forces. 

Variations of the mode in which the human understanding 
formulates the (jssence of religion, or the object of worships the 
development or degradation of the idea of God, and of His rela- 
tion to the universe, liave been accompai^ed with complete change 
ill national character. The introduction of new elements into 
religious creed has before now shaken the old world on its 
axis ; while the men) removal of obstructions in the department 
of religious inquiry or practice, has produced great political com- 
plications. 

It is not every raw conjecture, or sentimental symbol, or 
bungling cnlte, that has produced these modific^ations. New ideas 
must become Imioflcal before they wield a sccqUre, or accelerate 
the process of faith. New gods will nut darken-Olympus at the 
magic of a tyro : new philosophies"' cannot be distilled into the 
mind of a generation by any vigour on the part of its priests or 
its press ; new forms of worship are not Ol'cated by clever men 
without a conflict ; a liturgy is not written ofl‘ enrrente calanio ; 
a sacrament cannot be invented on the spur of a moment. Yet 
well known facts of this land have not deterred many hardy and 
ingenious thinkers from attempting the tasks which have been 
thus indicated. 

At the present time many subtle intellects are occupied in 
re -arranging, not some of the details of knowledge, hut the very 
first principles of all knowledge. It would seem still to be a moot 
point whether human beings are the creatures of a blind uncon- 
scious fate, or the offspring of a universal father ; whether we are 
the accidents of the surface of the globe, or the end of the 
creation of God ; whether we are the forgotten parasites on the 
organic development of the world, or worshippers in the great 
temple of the universe, — the priests and flamens of all created 
things; whether are the only minds in the infinite Kosmos, 
the only self-consciousness in the universe, or whether spiritual 
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existence be not itself a huge delusion. It is debated with uii- 
eomnioii ardour, whether ‘ man is the creation of God,’ or ‘ God 
the creation , of man.* It would still appear to be questionable 
whetlier theology is a method of impiiry, or a class of substantive 
tniihn ; whetlier the mysteries of religion are the magnified 
objectified mysteries of human nature, or mighty truths objective 
in tlieir own being, whitdi loom through the darkness, and are 
difficult because only partially knowm ; leaving every possible 
variety of opinion to prevail as to the authority on which they 
depend, the supports on wiiicli they rest, and tlu^ means l>y 
which they can he realized, 

Altliougli vast and fearful consequences have attended tlu? pro- 
gress of religious revolution, neither the j>ossihle return of Chaos, 
nor the groping of the wisest in the noon-dtry as in the riiglit, has 
deterred the polished Mirabeaus or crack-brained Gordons of such 
revolutions from attempting the inauguration of tljcir wretcJied 
Aroadias. Although few solutions of the problem of the 
ages have gained such a liold on the feelingvS or the obedience of 
men, ns to be dignified by tiie name of ‘ new religions,’ yet tl\e 
number of those who have essayed the task is always multiplying. 

There have been many periods in the world’s history when 
speculations of this kind have been cruelly muJtifnrious ; wlien 
the poor diseased conscience of the human «ru(*e has been racked 
with unpr<»ved remedies ; wdien the blindness of bumanity has 
been bewildered by the c*ontlictiug proffers of blinder guides ; 
when she and they have been rolling in hopeless ami irre- 
ineHiiahle impotence in tlie ci^p ditches which (uoss and ro-cross 
their mysterious pathway, and when with an unblushing avroganci? 
individuals have set up their personal feelings as generic prin- 
ciples ; when the idiosyncracies of nations, and tribes, and 
classes have been dechu’ed to be world- wide w^ants, and the niis- 
fortnnes of agitators have been confounded with the crying evils 
of tlie hnmaii race. 

It may be honestlY avowed that the proofs whicli our most 
venerated forms of faith propose to the human understanding do by 
their very nature provoke tlie manifestation of rivalry. The his- 
tory of their progress and their‘purification presents many periods 
when inn^kvators have presumed to stand on the ruins of an older 
faith, and have attempted their own reconstructions; and not 
nnfrequently out of the magnificent debris, the broken columns, 
and shattered monuments of the past, there has arisen a composite 
and unfinished structure wdiich, while it has been adorned and 
cemented by the ivy of ages, yet anxiously awaits another con- 
vulsion to set its costly elements free for other and more successful 
hands. 
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The argument from miracle, the claim to supennitural insight 
and Divine inspiration, are comparatively easy to mimic with 
baser material, and we are not at the pres(^nt time delivered from 
pn?posterous and egregious claims to the possession of Di\dne 
Wisdom and the command of Infinite Power. 

Not only is novel doctrine broached on the divine informant of 
man, but an utter rejection of any such source of divine truth is 
made consistent with what is still called the religious sentiment. 
We have men denying a God, and boasting of their religious 
experieiu.'o. 

Again, tlie supposed supernatural solution of the social rela- 
tions of men effected by the Christian Church, has stimulated 
inquiry wliieh it could not hush ; and at tl)e present moment the 
snlqect is debated witli deeper eaniestiioss than over. Older 
fonns and systems are being exchanged i'or new experiments ; 
and tlie multiplicity of these schemes of social amelioration 

has l>ccome an important fact, their cq^nplication, their novelty, 
their strangeness, and in some instam;es their popularity, demand 
some (tonsidoration at our hands. 

As the social relations i)f men approach more nearly to the 
really true, they look to religion for a new consecration. As 
they recode from that ideal, they fetter the tree spirit which first 
rendered them apprecial)le. Ho long as tlie democratic principle 
is stimulating every 80(‘ial organization, the aristocnitio frame- 
work of Church Polity will never become or remain national ; 
when tlie personal independence of educated men is within certain 
limits a matter of consciousness, the sacerdotal functions of a few 
arc mistrusted ; and when the holiest of all stands unveiled before 
ns, tlie Levitical prie.sthood has lost its charm. The unequal 
distribution of projierty, of talent, of power, is a natural obstacle 
ill the way of religious oneness; and those doctrines which cannot 
be realized in facts, run great danger of being boldly denied. 
Often between the wealthy mill-owner and his work-people, be- 
tween the rich deacon and his shopmen, between ‘ the miserable 
sinners' who chant the Litany together aiid those who sit, or 
kneel, before the symbols of the^reat sacrifice, there is no real 
fellowship. Others look on, and vsay there must be more har- 
mony between profession and reality; we must either have a 
religion which can govern our social relationships, or none at all. 
It is no cause of wonder that men should be ibiind who, with 
different combinations of the various elements of our human 
nature, draw upon paper the roughi draft of a new Utopia, and 
are perfietually deluded by the idea tfiat it is possible to cure the 
radical coiTuptioii of our humanity by their new schemes of reli- 
gious feeling and organization, and who throw the blame of 
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previous failure on the old religion, rather than on the nature 
which it undertakes to remedy. Every attempt to solve the 
complicated problem of human happiness and progress will in- 
volve new definitions of religion, new methods for acquiring 
religious truth, new modes of exciting, sustaining, and expressing 
religious feeling. 

In a I'eeent paper in this jounial, entitled ‘Christianity — or What 
Next?’* our readers were invited to conjecture the effect of the 
disappearance of Chiistianity, its doctrine, its sentiments, its 
organizations, from the face of the earth, the awful and cala- 
mitous blank which would accompany a catastrophe so suicidal 
to the hopes and aspirations of our species. These pages are 
devoted to an examination of ^ a few of the wretched sources of 
consolation and the wild travesties of the religion of Christ which 
some men pi*esent to us ns the arisw^er to that formidable inquiry. 
The period is favourable to the outbreak of ‘ new' religions tliere 
is no one homogeneous system of doctrine overspreading the 
world commanding assent where it does not secure spiritual 
allegiance. A disintegrating process has followed the laborious 
and uecessniy attempt to create for the human mind such ‘ a body 
of divinity.’ The old creeds which like bladders filled with a 
fluid of a ligliter and more ethereal character than the medium in 
which they were placed, availed to teach r*j?en to swim through 
the deep, dark waters of political convulsion and stomiy contro- 
versy; but now many of them torn in the conflict are filled with 
those veiT waters ; and others wabbling about our armpits, and 
flapping coldly and uselessly in our faces, depress rather than 
stimulate or sustain our energies ; we have learned to breast the 
w'Rves, to breatlie the air, and can dispense with their lielp. 

There is no one great hierarchy which absorbs or repudiates 
{^nd persecutes all spiritual power except that which it can itself 
wield. In \vestem Europe and Amei'ica vre know that our social 
relations have escaped any such control; the espionage and myste- 
rious functions of the priest are at a discount ; there is no room for 
the rebellion attemplld by Arnold of Brescia, by John de Wy- 
cliffe, by Huss, by Luther. Those who refuse submission to the 
dictates of the hierarchy, do not now set free any new force to 
trouble Christendom ; and they claim to be the most consistent 
defendeiW of Christimiity. There is nb one vast and ambitious 
social system which can succeed in making laws for those rela- 
tionsliips which we sustain to each other ; and tile efforts made 
to originate a church are l«ft free in England and America so 
long as they do not interfere with public order. 

■* British QiiaHerly Review f No. XXX XX. July 1854. 
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But the absence of these controlling forces lias allowed a great 
number of divergences from the faith and discipline of Chris- 
tendom to become historical. The latitude granted to religious 
opinions by the secular power allows the free forces of truth and 
-falsehood to hght their own battles, while the magistrate neither 
gives a strangling protection to truth, nor confers a spurious im- 
portance on martyred error. The great conflict is now to be 
maintained on its own ground, and it is yet to be seen whether 
human corruption will give way before the skirmishing of divided 
forces, and whether the separation in their counsel is really dis- 
union in their lundoment^l feelings. It is yet to be seen whether 
it is better for humanity that friends and foes should be all 
covered with the same uniform, should pride themselves on tlie 
unity of their plan, imd consume or stupify their valour ou insig- 
nificant desertion from their ranks, or that ten times more sincerity 
in the struggle with evil, and one coincident with divided and 
opposiug colours, should gain the victory, while no forced 
uniformity shall prevail in the ranks, and no single hand appeal* 
to govern the tvorld. The conflict, however terrible it is to our 
feelings and to our sense of veneration, has now, for the -first 
time since the rise of the ecclesijistical system, the chance of con- 
summation on its own grounds— 'viz., the unfettered intellect, the 
bleeding heart, the peiwerse and mysterious will of man. And 
we believe that just as common-sense, and the Cliristian con- 
sciousness, and the spirit of Christ, have overthrown innumerable 
insurrections of human reason and jiassion without the help of 
the secular arm; as the Holy Ghost has conserved in the heart 
oniuraanity, in spite of its ovra corruptions and false admixtures, 
‘ the faith once for all delivered to the saints,’ and brought it 
forth as ‘ silver seven times purified,’ so the same powers still at 
work, only at a. greater advantage than before, will gain the vic- 
tory for that truth which G od has made accessible to the human 
understanding. 

' Christianity' in its earlier stages suffered from its contact with 
the oriental theosophies and the pliiloa^hydl Greece. The Gnostic 
sects on the one hand, and the Christian neo-Platonists, who refined 
upon its sublime simplicity, on the other, are the historical witnesses 
of the struggle which it had for centuries to maintain with the 
ardent ejOforts of the intellect to cross the boundaries of human 
knowledge. At the present time in its fireer and more spiritual 
form, it is exposed to the sensationalism of England, the idealism 
of Gejpnany* and the eclecticism yf France; and while these 
influences have produced some effect on its form, and on tlie nature 
of the vindications it has demanded; such exposure has often led 
to impure and mischievous results, in which the body of Chris- 
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tendom has brought forlli many short-lived explanations of its 
own marvel, which have strutted in gay uniform and with bold 
and menacing protestations against acknowledged institutes and 
opinions, like the heresies of the first four centuries, have de- 
stroyed each other. As long as philosophy persists in reducing 
to scientific formulse the mysteries of faith, it lights the altar fire 
of new and transitory temples, and assumes the aspect of a new 
and hostile religion. 

The conflict of Christianity with Paganism brought it into 
many dangers, inflicted upon it many scars. It is tine that the 
idols fell, and were broken to pieces ; hut they left their shattered 
^fragments within the Christian temple. Fresh familiarity with 
heathenisms of all kinds, induces the opponents of Christianity 
to stand np once more as their avowed partisans. We have to 
fight the battle of Paganism wow?, with those who do not believe 
either in Paganism or Christianity. If, however, the strong 
affections of the human heart could not save those venerable 
forms of faith, we need not fear a contest wdth them wdien their 
supporters exceed ourselves in loathing the object of professed 
admiration, and only stand within the blood-stained and licentious 
entrenchments because these oppose a bristling front to our 
Christianity. Again, during the. early days of ChristiHiiity, bar- 
barian hordes were transformed into gi?eat nations, and the 
traditions, the mythologies, and the immemorial habits of the 
races which then received the truth as it is in Jesus, w^ero fruitful 
causes of subsequent divergences : for as soon as any one of the 
new elements of religious and national life was set free, and jlie 
presmire exerted upon it by its previous fusion into u homogeneous 
system of faith and. discipline was removed by circumsiances, it. 
was not surprising that new forms of religion should seek to 
assert themselves.^ And now the origination of new nations 
and new types of civilization in hitherto untrodden fields of 
territory, the operation of the great safety-valve of emigration, 
the reaction of the newly-formed commonweal tbs of tlie far 
west and south uponUihe n||>ther country, the unlimited field for 
the trial of new experiments upon our human nature, the contest 
of the proud and strong and ' active races of Western Europe, 
with the sluggisli and much enduring sorrowfulness of the dark- 
skinned tribes, cannot fail to produoe%iaiiy new ideas and forms 
of faith; to suggest worthless novelties, and open new vistas into 
the future history of the race. When men cut themselves off 

: * 3?. W. NewTOiiii, in 14fe tJVkm/ «ay», 'At epomng of iht 

fooarteecuth centucry, new natkmalitieB became iin4 timmmiily developed, 
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from the ciroumstanoes whiah gave tenacity and longevity to 
their traditions, we may expect in the nineteenth, as well as in 
many other centuries, exiraordinary hybrid constructions and 
conjectures. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the outburst of intelJi' 
genco which was consequent upon a vast accumulation of circum- 
stances, the study of antiquity, the revival of classical pursuits, 
the invention of printing, the growth of political liberty, the 
TottenneBB of the bandage which priestcraft had fastened round 
the opening eyes of men, all led to a great variety of divergences 
from tluj faith of those few who laid their axe at the root of tlie 
great upas ; and there was a return, if not to Pagan modes of 
thoughi, to classical expression. Ovid was read pari passu with 
Boethius, Seneca with Augustin and Bernard; Plato was made 
the great commentator, and Homers Iliad and Odyssey regarded 
as tlie Old and New Testament of paganized Christiunity. Again, 
Venus took the place wdiich Magdalen had usurped; and the 
arrows of Sebastian wore removed that he might be at once 
transfonned into an Apollo, wliile the bosoms of wanton goddesses 
were s(ien gleaming and budding in the domes of Christian 
temples. Fashion tried to prove Catholic doctrine from the 
writings of heathen sages, and the unlimited field thus spread 
out for the investigation of the faithful, was sure to seduce many 
wanderers to escape altogether from the fold.^ But if results of 
tins kind flowed from such causes, no one can fail to see that as 
great a proportionate advance has been made in the means, the 
freedom and diffusion of education within the lost twenty years, 
as was made in the fifteenth century on that which preceded it. 

TTie cheap literature of the present day is as gigantic a step in 
advance upon the pompous quarto and the majestic folio of the 
past century, as they had been upon the M8S. of fabulous price, 
tho illuminated missal and the dubious palimpsest. Means of 
education which for centuries were limited to men holding 
religiouB creeds, are inrw virtually ^pen to fill. Everv man has> 
or will have, a faith of his own, if- he can think H all, mad 

* Few patmages of ancient literature are more intereetin^ than those whkh 
describe the rotum to classical studj^ and the vehement and '^ctnlent c^poution ixx 
which its abettors were exposed, odium theologicum covered for awhile the 
learned and aoute Beuohlin ; but the spiritual authorities of Cologne and Louvain, 
with their monkish sateUites, contrived to outwit themselves, and bring down on 
their nnludic^ beads a perfect storm of satire and xidioule. immortal hanpoon 
oontamedin'the ^Iit^0bS6ur(ar!im Vvorum/ «md ae^ as^. 

veritable tribute to the cause of monkmy, settled the quesrion of the fine stu^ ^ 
ancient literature ; and, in thejOfiinion cs the feibwem of Ltith% O0Ktr9»tsted^im^ 
powerfully to the dpwi^ of ^ pupal !do]miiiition.^^M6ee^ B^^ Bamilton’e 

cuBsions/ in Wbch, in an ubb m Um m^eot,^ deaiuad writer wriiAUis 

the tri|ile authorship of the ^Lit^,’ and mere them to Ulritdi von JEfttlimL,. 
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ha^^ing such a faith he will make some effort to diffuse it. Some 
of the new substitutes for the faith of the ages are the offspring 
of Uie grossest ignorance, and are the signs rather of dissatisfaction 
and moral perversion, than the exponents of any mental power. 
A religious epicurism, and an impatient lust for mental peace, 
have induced the partially informed to make use of the small 
amount of knowledge which the spread of education has put 
within their grasp, to push their ill-starred conjectures and flimsy 
inventions before public observation. The door of the temple 
of discord is open, and many rush forth to flesh their maiden 
swords. 

Lastly, — the origination of new methods of thought has always 
been the day-star of religious revolution. The ^ Organum ' 
of Bacon, the Method of Descartes, the researches* of liOcke, 
and the theories of Leibniz, had prodigious influence on the 
intellectual development of religious faith in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Nor can we doubt that the new forms of 
those methods of inquiry and investigation which have been 
pursued in Germany, France, and England, have great influence 
also on the progress of opinion and the origination of new 
religious ideas, new ministries, and of new socio-religious 
organizations. It is hot our intention to ^review all the creeds of 
Christendom, but rather to look at tli6 eflect produced by the 
several and joint operations of these causes of change and novelty, 
in some of the offshoots from the central stem of religious faith. 
We shall attempt it by brief reference to the three departments 
to which frequent allusion has been already made. ( 1 ) . The essence 
of religion itself, {i). The means of arriving at religious truth ; and 
(3). The mode of expressing and organizing the new faith or the new 
* social system. Let us bespeak the attention of our readers in 
the place to the novelties which are now current on the 
essence of religion itself. 

We choose this tripartite division of our subject, because there 
are some novelties that belong only, or cbiesfly, to one of the three 
spheres iif have indicated, and which seek in the other two 
spheres to ' approximate as much as possible to the faiths or dis- 
cipjines of Christendom.* Ndyel conceptions of the nature of 

* Thug Tnringigm iraelb to retain the doctrine, but bnovaies on the organiza- 
tion and the of its chnrOh. Pofiiivihm deeiree to ttnuihUate the 

4ootrine and meidiode, and rpeerve the diecipUne of Catholicism. Oonorega- 
; tionalists diSer brcnn Svhx^lical Anglicans in their ckutoh pofity rather than in 
Jtlbeh: doctrine or thdr diyioo authorilg^. The same may hfe tafd Wesleyans and 
' SomeTltiiiariims agree with one form of <diiirQh polity, gome 

I With imother; some recognise the anbprityof $^ptui^, end some verge to the 
^thority of the Church ; and modem English splrit^ists ieei| to Innovate in each 
' "dcpattrnimt, ’ ' ’• 
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religion itself are closely allied with the philosophical specula- 
tions of their originators : and frequently represent the introduc- 
tion into the realm oi feeling and ^ty of the solutions that have 
been already broached in the realm of phenomena,. They reflect 
the fearful storm and conflict that has swept over the human con- 
sciousness when it has asked for explanations of its own processes, 
and has debated the fundamental nature of all knowledge, and all 
existence. 

Novelties in the mode of acquiring truth assume the provisional 
solution of the previous problems, reduce the methods that have 
been before supposed satisfactory, to methodical criticism, and 
bring themselves to the crucible of common sense and experience ; 
while novelties of organization and system reflect the dissatisfac- 
tion of men with the social relations that have grown out of older 
religions or discarded methods. It will he difficult to treat 
these subjects without closely limiting ourselves to a very few of 
those solutions, methods, and systems which may be regarded as 
specimens of the classes to which they severally belong. 

It would not be correct to treat the view taken by the extreme 
and iibsolute idealists of Germany as a novelty held in the 
fundamental essence of religion, because it is the legitimate 
infereuoe from the premises of the transcendental theology of that 
country. But the work of Ludwig Feuerbach, a translation of 
which by Marian Evans has been recently published in Chap- 
man’s Qmrterly Series, presents in glowing English the bathos 
of that theology, and is thus made to run a tilt against our 
holiest thoughts and deepest feelings. Feuerbach is to Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, wdiat Comte is to Bacon, Locke, and 
Condillac. Fie puts into wprds the inferences which the restless 
reader is always drawing from their lucubrations. In reading 
the writings of Fichte, or Schelling, we involuntarily ask whether 
these distinguished men meant that God has any objective being 
or not. If He has, — is He the ’^^rld ? or is He the absolute 
substance, or the absolute self,— or a living active intelligence 
and will. If He be not this,— is He a conception of our own 
i imagination, or is He tlie subjective reality of our own conscious- 
ness, objectified into a huge delusion, a concatenation of plausible 
falsehoods? In either case, if they answer in the affirma- 
tive, we have too deep an intuition of His presence, and too 
secure a fmth in the veracity of our strongest instiuctSj to elevate 
with them into qiw nihU majus cogitafi poisait, one who 
practised upon our credulity, and has by the menml analysis 
become the most despicable conception within tbo lix^its ot pur 
understanding. .Feuerbach accepts the analysis of the idea of 
God, and constitutes a feli^pn which cPnSists in what to his 
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miad is a justi&ible and praetical retain to the state of laeling 
which preceded this critical process. It is well known that Kant, 
although he considered valueless tlie speculative proofs of the 
Beinf and attributes of God, fell back on the practical, conscioua^ 
ness of such an existency as the development of the philosophy 
of feeling and duty, rather than as the cause and living source of 
all things. Fichte in his earlier writings closed up the circle of 
our knowledge more effectually than his illustriops predecessor ; 
and hy reducing all phenomena to the inferences we draw from our 
own subjective states, and to the objectified limits of our own inner 
aetivity, — he left no analogy whatever to assist any faculty he 
possessed in the realization of the Being or Character of God. 
But, when thus everytliing material and spiritual had vanished 
from his gaze, and seif alone remained submitted to the laws 
and limits of its own activity : the questions returned with ten- 
fold earnestness, What are these laws? what are tliese limits?* 
Must they not be the modes in which the mind views its own 
operations? and will not the introspection hy wliich it dis- 
cover them be also governed by laws, to be determined yet again 
by a similar process ? And must not this process be carried 
on ad infinitim until at last the ego posits absolute nihilism 
instead pf absolute mind as the centre of all things. I'ichte 
drew back from the verge of something Ims defined, and even 
more awful than atheism ; and lie and Schelling between them 
(it is debated ^ykicll) sought to find in the absolute identity of 
the subject and object a cog on the rapidly revolving circle ; and 
by laborious processes they argued that whatever we find within 
us or without us, is a manifestation of the same absolute mind, 
not a creation of His Power, but a modification of HivS essence. 
Hegel, instead of resting with absolute existence, or the identity 
nf the subject and object of knowledge, declares that neither of 
them are realities in themselves, but that the relation between 
them is the only reality. Goj| is not a Person, but penonallty 
itself, realizing itself in kiinan consciousness. To him tlie 
existence of the Absolute is identical with our conception of it 
God is the whole process of thought. The idea of the Infinite is * 
the Infinite. Therd is no Divine consciousness apart firom the 
human eonsciousness. Knowledge of human nature is know- 
ledge of the Divine nature. God and man are identical. t 
Hegel always pvofessed himself a believer in tbe dogmns oi the 

*"8^ 'HiatoiitiAlUurvev o^ Speculative Pfalosonhy, from By 

Ohalybi^.' TraoSated by A. T^ilk. Leeturo VII. ; * 
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Lutheran Church, and from such a starting-place endeavoured 
to wears an anthropology which might run pari passu with the 
theology to which the Christian consciousness of Germany had 
adhered. His followers diflered very widely among fcem- 
selves ill the degree of their correspondence with that theology, 
and the extent to which they have used i^nctuous and evangelical 
phraseology as the vehicle of their speculation?*^ 

Feuerbach and Strauss represent ‘ the extreme left of this 
school,' and base thus on the Divinity of Humanity their 
criticism of venerated forms of faith, and their reconstruction of 
the very essence of religion. We do not pretend to review the 
re(?ent translation of Feuerbach, nor to subject his system to a 
critical process ; but we are anxious to place some of his main 
positions before our readers in their real light. The former 
portion of <fhe work deals with what he calls the true or anthro- 
pological essence of Christianity (Eeiigion). The latter portion 
of it deals with the false or theological essence of Eeiigion. The 
first tries to prove that there is a true version to be given of those 
considerations by which the religious consciousness of men has 
dealt with the) Divine nature; — that ‘ the mysteries of Eeiigion 
are all of them mysteries of human nature; that the nature of 
man really satisfies, when properly analysed, all that can be pre- 
dicated of the Divine nature. The second portion of the work 
attempts to prove that the real meaning which men have attri- 
buted to their own words, and the belief of the human race in a 
Divine Being, is a mass of hopeless contradictions. 

‘ Religion,’ says he, * is the relation of man to his own nature ; 

‘ therein lies its truth and its power of moral amelioration — but 
^ to his own nature not recognised as his own, but regarded as 
^ another nature — therein lies its untruth, its limitation, its con-^^ 
^ tradicfion to reason and morality.' — p. IOC. 

Feuerbach commences his wretched task by trying to bam- 
boozle our consciousness not merely by the confusion that his 
whole philosophy introduces between the subject and object of 
knowledge, but between the subject and predicate of a proposi- 
*tion. In page 17 he says: — ^‘WJiat the subject is lies only in 
^ Uie predicate ; the predicate is tlie truth of the subject : — the 

* human subject is the personified existing predicate— suppose 
we gi’ant this conclusion—* therefore^* he proceeds, * if the Divine 
^ predicates are predicates of human nature, the subject of these 

* predicates^ is also the human nature.’ This is not far from 
the open faliacy of the undistributed middle teym c^mtained in 
the well known illustration — the horse is a quadruped, the dog is 
a quadruped ; tAerc/ore, the horse is the dog* It k very easy^ 
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having gone through this process of thought, to exclaiin, * What- 
‘ ever a man declares concerning his God, he declares concem- 
‘ ing Wmself, and vice yersd.’ 

Wfiten a has managed to objeoiify his own subjectivity — 
to abstract himse]^ from him® elf — to look at his own understand- 
ing as objective, he has in that process the God of pure intellect, 
and our author seta to work in thoroughly German fashion to show 
that thie God is omnipotent — self-subsistent — universal — infinite, 
and th^ /necessary being. Having satisfactorily dismissed these 
uttie points, he advances to the discovery of God as the moral 
being ; and tliis entire chapter is a bold apotheosis of conscience.. 
A dissertation follows on the mystery of the incarnation. Now 
we have been accustomed to hear from the theological disciples 
of earlier German metaphysics, that we, as well as Christ, arc 
incarnations of God, ‘ the eternal Beason made flesh.' ^ The iden- 
tifying of Christ with humanity has been dogmatically effected by 
many diiSerent classes of theologians, but Feuerbach tells us * that 
the contemplation of God as human is the incarnation.' If he 
had told us that the contemplation of the divine nature of man was 
the contemplation! of the incarnation, or that the human fonn of 
God suggested the idea of the incarnation, we could have under- 
stood his meaning ; but as it is, we should,^nd it easier to believe 
in any amount of objective miracle than attempt to set at nought 
the most fundamentd distinctions of which we are conscious. 

Thus our author labours hard to rid us of the difference 
between subject and object in the phrase God is love, and pours 
contempt on the divine expression, ‘ God loved the world,’ because 
it destroys the predicate, and necessitates belief in a Deity sepa- 
rate from humanity. ‘ Who is our saviour — God or love ? Not 
God,' says he, ‘Jbut love/ What is it 'that I love iJ^hen I lovo 
God ? Answer : ‘ The love of God to man-— tliat is, I love 
myself when I love God. Therefore, God is myself.' Let 
us indulge in a parallel train of reasoning. What is it I love 
when I love my wi& ? Not my wife, hut her love to me ! And 
when I love the love wherewith my wife loves me, do I not love 
myself? «Yes, verily, and therefore my wife is myself, and we 
* two are one flesh.’ Tlierefore the wife is the husband, and t|ie 
husband is the wife, ‘ Am I my own wife ?' asks the puzzled 
disciple of these transcendental relations. ‘ Yes, truly/ answers 
the grave philosopher, ‘and your wife is her own husband.’ 
‘l)^lightful !' he exclaims. ‘Let me Jkiss my fo|ghead, and 
IpPel at my own feet, and lay my head on my own hosom/ We 
leave the wijiard of words trying to torture himself into ^ 
$^e ingenious atti^des, ^d ^ure him iha^he has xemdbd^ 
us, in much of his raving, of the old epitaph, 
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*Htre lie 1 and my five children dear, 

Three buried at Oswestry and two Acre/ 

All the anthropological explanation that he is at libei^ to 
proffer of what he calls ‘the mystery of the suffering God/ with 
all its cognate subjects, is this — heaHf feeling, sympathy, are God. 
‘ The mystery of the Trinity' seems to him a mere magnified 
^ representation of the mysteries of human nature — its generation 
" and its shame — the desire of man to have the idea of father and 
mother too without the actual relation that subsists between 
them ; and this is the process of mind out of which ‘ the eternal 
Sonship’ and ‘ the Virgin Queen of Heaven’ have equally sprung. 
The father is ‘ TtiE 1/ the subjective nature delivered from its 
limitations ; the Son is the personal nature of each man objec- 
tified — ‘ THE Tiiott’ within a man. We are surprised that he 
does not continue this interesting pronominal illustration, and 
declare ‘ the Spirit' to he ‘ the He,* and the Virgin Mary ‘ the 
She,’ and the whole Trinity (or quatrinity, in which he seems to 
believe) to be the It. The Holy Spirit is only the love of the 
two persons to each other — i, e., of the ‘ inner I* to the ohjeo^ 
tifital self. * The Thou’ or the Logos is the nature of the imagi- 
nation rendered objective — the image of God lifted into himself 
and confounded with the reality. IPerhaps the hardest task is to 
cover over with any veil of words what he is pleased to term the 
cosmogonic (world-generating) principle. Fichte* has spoken of 
the Eternal Will which has created the world in the finite reason 
of man. Spiiiozaf and BchellingJ are comparatively intelligible 
when they tell us that we-^nature and spirit— are emanations 
from the Absolute substance and the Eternal Reason. Auguste 
Comte is intelligible when he says, ‘ Cease your pursuit into the 
nature of cause — acknowledge that you are Utterly unable to 
solve the problem of existence; be content with sequences and 
laws.' But Feuerbach seems to account for the presence of the 
cosmogonical element in our religious consciou^ess, by telling iis 
that we gain our consciousness Of the worl# through our con- 
scious dependence oh humanity, and that the human nature in 
which we share is thus the link •between our epo and* the uhi- 
ve®e; and l^erefore, as thought is existence i^), humanity is 
the cause as well as the end — the efficient as well as the fihal 
1)ause of air things. Why then, he supposes us to does 

* Popular Works, OkthdUo Series, *Tke VooaUon of 

* FaitV V > 

t * (^woes de Spinoss*.' Tnuloi^: per Bmllie, Sa^sset Blil^qiue^ i* pertie* SH 
Dieu. , 

I treatise on ih|s systeto; Pi^pgolaeiies to Badore SI. 
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humanity exist, or imdaed aaiy thing exist ? He virtually replies, 
‘Don't ask such a lE)olisb, childish question as ‘Who made 
God?’ nor posit the silly alternative of non-existence. It is 
easy for him after this to dismiss the whole question of the Per- 
soliality of God, by making the desire after it a mere expression 
of our own egoism. According to him, tlie belief in a ‘ creation 
out of nothing’ is essential to a religious spirit, tind is involved 
in every miracle ; and Providence is the trusting of man’s be<irt 
in perpetual miracle. Prayer is only a dialogue of man with his 
own omnipotent heart. Imagination and feeling can remove 
mountains. Is not, asks some timid believer in German idealism, 
prayer the feeling of dependence 2 It is rather an awkward ques- 
tion, but our author replies at once — No. * Dependence stifles 
prayer.’ ‘ Prayer is the sense of absolute independence over all 
the limitations of our lot’ — our own true conquest over our 
destiny. 

‘ Christ is the Personal God of Christians.' He is ‘ the ap- 
peased conscience,’ ‘ tlie visibility of virtue,’ ‘ the living law,' the 
wish and triumph of the soul reaiizsed. Faith in the future life 
is faith of man ^ himself! It is a glorious lie! Let it take 
tlie form of a future state of everlasting life, if need be ; it will 
help to make man what he ought to be, a|^d will be. 

All this is ‘ the true,’ ‘ the antliropologioal side of religion.* 
But if this be our autlior's notion of truth, it is not worth our 
while to detain our readers with his notion of tlie false, or theo- 
logical essence of religion. He endeavours throughout to cover 
all his egregious interpretations of our consciousness with tit- 
bits from Paul, John, Augustine, Bernard, and Luther. Verily, 
if he can make us tell lies to ourselves about ourselves, we need 
not wonder that he should try aud make out that the greatest of 
our race have done the same. 

This is one answer to the question, ‘ Christianity — or what 
next ?' But philosophical religious of tliis order, bursting at boil- 
ing heat irom the^oicanic depths of metaphysical speculation, 
may, like the geysers of Iceland, raise suifocating clouds of steam, 
but they must soon fall to congeal around their sources into fan- 
tastic craters of ice. The everlasting ocean of thought is near, 
and the streams of living water may reflect the explosion, fut 
will neither be perturbed nor darkened by it. 

That which, under the name of the ‘ Gefiihl-Pbilosophie,* 
justified a practical return to the decisions o£ the heart, after the 
understanding bad crushed upon the logical mvU ali the forms 
ol the popular theology, has long since xeceivetf a patient hear- 
The schools of Jacobi and Sohieiermacher were so faix sup- 
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posed to mean by their terminology what the Christian conscious- 
ness had long couched in similar phrases, that thek religion 
could scarcely be considered ‘ a new thing in the earth/ But 
when the object of worship ceases even to be that Presence which 
is ever immanent either in nature or man — for in the lowest de^p 
there is a lower deep — when the doctrine of the incarnation is 
reduced to the formula ‘ Man is God* — when religion is declared 
to be ‘ the disunion of man from bis own nature,’ and the recogni- 
tion of a lie in the very heart of it ; when tlie mental analysis 
requires the discovery of the falsehood, and the strongest instincts 
and deepest convictions of the race are dealt with as varying 
forms of one system of self-deception; when there is no stay 
provided for the con^ience, no method for arriving even at truth, 
no practical or moral outgoing of the religious nature, no end 
in human life except the cultivation of additional falsehoods 
about it — we may fairly denominate this a new view of the 
essence of religion, and express undiminished confidence that the 
hold which deeper views of life have upon the human soul will 
prevent such a pseudo-philosophy from even occupying a niche 
in tiui liiterury Pantheon, 

Auguste Comte — the laborious and long-winded genius who 
has professed to solve the whole mystery of human thought and 
social progress, by discovering the law of the development of all 
our knowledge, while he leaves the question. of knowledge itself 
unsolved — has arrived at religion, its functions and destiny, by 
perfecting sociology as a science of phenomena, and by creating 
a new Orand'ctre — Humanity — wbo shall tlioroughly respond to 
the religious sentiment, and embrace in himself all our relations. 
So far from religion being ‘ the disuniting of man from liis own 
nature,’ with him it is the synthesis and co-operation of all our 
faculties. Comte does not pretend to solve on his theory the 
creation of the world. He boldly declares it insoluble ; and asserts 
that we do not want, from that which is to engage our reverence 
or reciprocate our affections, any deliverance ^ such a knotty 
point. He agrees with Feuerbach in giving the name of God la 
Humanity ; hut Ids conception Humanity is altogether dif- 
ferent from that of the extreme disciple of Hegel. With Feuer- 
bach God is our own nature made objective— that is, delivered from 
the limitations of the individual, God always Itas been this pro- 
cess of thought, ocmcealed by prejudices and ignorance* With 
Comte the nouveau grmd-etre is now for the first time ■ consti- 
tuted’ — the idea was never possible before the foundation of the 
Sekme. With both of these wofthies th^Mh^onsof the 
woi^ Imve aU been Msehoods and adtf-dduaiem f«m^back 
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holds, however, that theology has been an awkward way of stating 
certain facts ii\ onr own consciousness, Comte considers afi 
theologies to have been necessary and successive attempts to 
reach Ms own peaceful conclusion, that the human mind must 
be satisfied with laws and sequences, with the modes, in fact, in 
which it is obliged to think.^ Feuerbach pretends to discover 
the unknown God whom oil mankind have been ignorantly wor- 
shipping. Comte says, * There is no G od, and I am Ws prophet/ 
They both exclaim to poor sickened human nature, ' 0 Supreme 
Being, Hve for ever !’ But the German says that all mankind 
have been doing this from the earliest ages ; the Frenchman says 
they never have done it, and never could, until he had shown 
them how. Some of the points of contrail between Theodore 
■Parker and Auguste Comte will be instructive, wliile we are 
attempting to deal with novelties in the essence of religion. 
Parker is a novelty in one sense, for he alternately disdains and 
compliments every pliase of religious fiiith ; while his own becomes 
necessarily difficult to seize. He enumerates, with apparent 
approval, a long string of definitions of religion, f chiefly minted 
in the school of German metaphysics. But he adlieres to 
Hie following as the dictum of the religious consciousness within 
us: — ^ Voluntary obedience to the lar;:of God, — inward and 

* outward obedience to the law of God, written in various ways 
' upon our nature.’ We' do not qudte this for the purpose of 
showing the uniqueness of Parkers standpoint, yet a sentence 
which follows his definition, beautiful and attractive as it will 
seem, does much to explain his sentiment. He declares that this 
obedience may be ‘ unconscious as in little children who have 
‘ known no contradiction between duty and desire, and perhaps 

* also in the perfect saint to whom all duties are desirable, who 

* has ended contradiction by willing himself God's will,' and 
‘ thus becoming one with God. It may be comciom as with 
‘ many men whose strife is not yet over.' These are his illustra- 
tions of the principle here, but later pages and later writings of 
this author show that he extends it heartily, lovingly to men who 
may be speculative atlieists, whose religion is, in fact, of en in- 
comparably higher character in his opinion than that which is 
stimulated by * the Popular theology.' So draws a horrible 
caricature of that t^ology ; blinding his eyes to the fact that 
there is any evil the earth, beyond that which is produced, 
^cording to him, by the curs^ notions of 

' • domte is suflimentiy in Hs cf 

to 'oar conteitoc into the nboro ociint^iice of the maoniitg 

of the ' Syia^e oe PoUtiQtie Potitive.* 

4 27 . 
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by the New Testament and the Old. He throws back on the God 
of tho Bible, on the SaViour, on the Spirit of God, all the dis- 
coveries made to us of the evil and danger of — tries to per- 
suade Christians that the devil is an hyposiSsis in their Godhead, 
and that the revealed and worshipped Father is a thousand times 
more malignant and hateful than the prince of darkness,— he 
spreads out the dregs and scum of the patristic theology and 
the New England Calvinism as the essence of the gospel, and then 
says — * The ‘ atheism’ of Comte and Feuerbach is higher and 
* better than the theological idea of God, as represented by 
‘ Jonathan Edwards, the great champion of New England 
^ divinity.’* He appears, in fact, from his whole doctrine of un- 
conscious obedience to unrecognised law to have virtually extended 
his definition beyond the limits of criticism, and with the fiery 
welcome he gives to the religious spirit of his speculatively atheistic 
friends, he might just as well embrace the baboons and tho 
rats, who may unconsciously obey the law of God written on 
their nature. In his treatment of the three great forms of reli- 
gious feeling and theology, ho uses the terminology, and draws 
largely on the principles, of Comte. The difference between them 
being, that Parker makes them all more or less true, because ex- 
pressive of a truth in which be believes ; Comte treats them all as 
ef^ually false. Parker regards the Fetichism, Polytheism, and 
Monotheism of the past, a§ veils and obscurations of the vast and 
true conception wiiich has always haunted the human spirit ; one 
which is accepted by himsedf as a sufficient subjective realization 
of tho greatest objective fact in the universe — the living and true 
God. Comte dods with that conception as a metaphysical ab- 
straction, and equally transitory with all that have preceded it. 
Parker believes in a Creator, not ‘ dimly seen in these his lower 
works.’ Comte draws an abrupt line through tho point where 
recorded observation or legitimate hypothesis revdlls existence, 
and ridicules the notion of any previous intention, purpose, mind, 
or will. Parker is too much of a metaphysician to follow his 
example here; be feels that he is himself becoming acquainted 
with the thoughts of God ; but Comte dogmatically hdlds that no 
miud had ever comprehended the hnivers^, its la^, or harmonies, 
until he achieved the discovery of the sociolo^c la^. Parker 
evidently, in spite of his hatred of popular theology, believes in a 
Father God, flhd is trying to conceive something bf His mag- 
nificent plan. Comte thinks that the stability bf the timyerse is 
a delusion, and that a oometary disturbance might put an ehd to 
his idol humanity to-morrow, Parker holds to some kind of faith 
in the immortality of the soul ; but Comte ridicules the idea with 
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m'prm.e disgust, mA wntente timself with the * recognition^ of 
post^ty. Wc refer onr reajders to a, previous article on Tfk 
EeU(jfim and FMUmjpky of Pontivum,^ for some details on the 
eonstmctioB ani growing maturity of the new supreme Being 
whom Comte professes to have discovered and to reveal. 

Theodore Paiier, as well as Auguste Comte, has often been 
referred to in our pages. His destructive criticism has more than 
once passed under review : its onesidedness — the bombast and 
raging fdry with wliicli he ' exploiters’ the race of tiieologians, have 
been put in their true light. We are now chiefly concerned with 
Ids standpoint — ^with the substitute%r Christianity which he finds 
in speonlative and practical theism. He is indignant with ' the 
pepukr theology,’ because the inference he draws feom it is, that 
the misery and the punishment of sin invests the character of God 
with ‘ malignant’ and hateful features. To use the mildest language 
in which we can describe his recent work, he ofiers a revolting 
and base misrepresentation of the theology of Christianity ; otie 
wliich rests chiefly on this judgment about its Gnd : he wilfully 
ignores the patent fact, that theology represents ml as the 
consequence of mi, and God as reconciled to the world; he 
chargee the hell which sinners have created upon the will of God, 
sweeps away the only effective harrier wl^ieh has ever been laid 
between the dead sea of perdition and the human soul, and tlicn 
asks us to accept bis view of God, of man, and ol“ the universe, as 
lifegiving and perfect. What is it ? A bold, thorough -paced 
optimism, and therefore a mass of contradictions. The first cause 
is, infinite justioe, an attribute which according to him should in- 
spire no fear in a human breast. He is absolute love, working with a 
perfect material, with a perfect machine, to an absolutely perfect 
result Parker deliberately refers every trvent that has occurred in 
the history of the world, in justification of his own theor)% to the 
infinite forekSowledge, design, nnd control of God. The byana 
eating a baby — ^tbe kidnapper murdering an ' Eli?a’ — ^the drunkard 
reeling into polluted arms, and breathing misery and madness 
about him — the tyrannfeal man, and stiil more tyrannical mob, 
are uH aihlce parts tff these pcifect arrangements, and are pro^ 
phesymg the glorious future, feis faith in human nature, in spite 
of the popular theology, is unbounded and wonderftri; and while 
he denies the exisfenoe of hell, becaufle he seems utterly uncon- 
scious of the nature of sin, he charges all that is ^immincmly cafled 
eui^noi on the fermrse will of man — but on absolute inten- 
tioii, TOd purpose, iiBd ' |)la!n, of the God whom %e introduces as n 
aubsti^ Father of our ljord Christ. 

Qaart9»fy Review,* Ho. XXXVIIX. Apn|l» Article, 
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Having, tben, briefly refemd to the novdlaes wage vw 
with the fcmdamental ideas of God, and propose new cono^ons 
of the very essence of religion itself, we call the attention of our 
readers to the novelties that have presented themselves in the 
means of arriving at truth. Notwithstanding every present 
variety of scepticism, few are disposed to push it so far as to ask, 
What is truth ? or wlmt has truth to do with the religion that we 
espouse, and under whose influence we desire t^j place ourselves ? 
W(3 make no apology for using the old terms, science and rercin- 
tion, as calculated to express, after all, the two methods by which 
it is alone conceivable that truth should be ascertained and 
secured. By science we are content to understand the entire 
processes of observation and experiment, induction, and analogy, 
as well as the methods by which we can deductively verify our own 
generalizations, and explain the larg^ number of events by the 
smallest number of principles. We do not exclude the operation 
of any human faculty, nor disdain the aid of the entire past of 
human thought It is clear to us that as long as science thus in 
its totality assumes to l)e the only teacher of man, and proceeds 
to treat the entire subject of human knowledge as phenomenal, its 
tendency is away from God, from Providence, jfrom Revelation; 
it is opposed to spiritual or immortal existence, to divine govem- 
. mcnt, and even human law. If science is the only informant of 
man, as it recedes into its appropriate region and contents itself 
with seq^i€7im and the laws which the human understanding 
creates for all phenomena, subjective as well as objective, it wifi 
say less and less about the unseen and the eternal, and will hush 
as far as possible the loud demand which the mysteries of its own 
theme raise at every point for some knowledge of one who com- 
^prehends us and all things. 

Comte himself perceiving this, seeing the strait to which his 
remorseless logic had driven him, endeavours in his decent works 
to reconstruct the very subject of knowledge itself; and be finds 
it to be, not the individual man, hut the Grmd-Mrej Humanity/ 
Having made this discovery, he would be utterly dissatisfied with 
the mere positive stage of science, which he onoe appeared to 
think the final develc^ent of hilman understanding, and pro* 
Deeds to develope, in. addition to the three stages whicl^ he had 
spent a life-time in trying to prove aE-oomprehensive, a fourth 
stage of equal importance. That fourth stage is what transfonns 
many sciences into oite philosophy, which brings every seienoe 
not merely into its due hiei^ relation to thid; vrhioh pre?!^ 
ceded it mul that which follows it, but ixrto 
on the interests of the Gr«md^re----Hamanity. Wj estabiisbing 
the Bcienoe of soddbgy-^by 
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oalled hurnanity— ‘by deblaring his preference for the laws of that 
phenomenlm over the facts of consciousness — ^he institutes anew, 
as he thinks, the subjective method, and proceeds to systematize 
and reconstruct all science on that basis. He' endeavours to 
, prove what he calls Uio religious efficacity of each branch of 
positive science. Thus mathematics teach the feeling of in- 
variability and necessity; astronomy inspires resignation to 
unchangeable law ; physics develope our power of modification ; 
chemistry provides scope for our industry; biology inspires 
mutual dependence, and sociology brings to light all our relations 
to the past, present, and future development of the Grand-Stre. 
Sociology supplants theology, sociocracy undermines theocracy, 

. and the entire process by which we have come to recognise the 
one and submit to the other is religion. A divine source of 
knowledge is absolutely e^ftluded — a divine object of knowledge 
is by the hypothesis removed, and tbo human Buhject himself is 
abnegated in place of the great reality, mankind, to whom belongs ' 
and of whom alone can be accurately predicated, possession of 
knowledge. Now whatever may be necessitated oy the theory of 
Comte, in order to give anytliing like consistency to his difficult 
and presumptuous promises, we know that the feeling and the idea 
of God, as well as of sacrifice, of redemption, of immortality, have' 
been perpetually and imperatively demanded i^,tlie various efforts 
which have been made by the human understanding and heart in 
their attempt to solve tlie difficulties and understand the pheno- 
mena of consciousness. 

The other fundamental method of arriving at truth may 
be compendiously styled revelation. The notion of a rc/;e- 
htlon from God lies deep in human nature. The greatest 
truths that have been uttered by the human heart or mind— > 
truths of science, of morals, and of religion — have been seized,^ 
presented by men, who could give little or no account of the way 
in which they have arrived at them. The most glorious truths of 
our holy religion have been produced for us in a manner which 
directly and distinctly proclaimed their superhuman origin. We 
feel that all the logic in the world will not make them paore true 
— that the induction of a million verifications will not make them 
more credible. A glorious series of such communications 
underlying/ the . entire faith of Christendom hkave been made 
to us and have been^ accepted by us, We hold fliat God has 
revealed Himself to us ; He has verified, by miracle and inspira* 
jfion, our belief He has chosen to apt tpw^ds us so as 

b come within the cOfgnizan|P of our faculties, b 

, most thpughtfiri ““^^t phUosdphio ' mmds th^ ^on- 

pb^pjn , as tiey;:werp md^^^ b® 

Holy Spirit.' Such an idea has always been provocatiye of otfier 
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attempts to reacli truth by the same or by superhuman processes j 
the prophet of the Lord was always rivtilled by the false prophet. 
The Chris? called up the Anti-Christ and the Pseudo- Christ; the 
apostolic office kindled the avarice, excited the passiods of many 
a MogUs ; the spiritual gift awakened the spiritual cupidity of 
eastern Gnostics ; the promised spirit called Montanists forth to 
assume the lofty dignity of the Paraclete ; the exposure of the 
real process by which truth was held by the Church in’ the days 
of Luther ^summoned a whole school of false prophets to contend 
for the mastery with Paul and John, as well as with Luther and 
Melancthon: and in these days we are the witnesses of the 
attempts made by cunning and simplicity to practice on the 
credulity and darken the understanding of those who do believe 
in the Spirit of God. 

Some of our new teachers are busy with the proclamation of a 
universal revelation — boasting of a ‘ light that lighteth every man 
^hat cometh into the world.' The ‘pure intellect,’ ‘the pure 
reason,’ ‘ the intuitional consciousness,' ‘the soul,’ ‘ the heart’ of 
men have each l)(?5n treated as the organ of divine revelation. 
Some, like K. W. Mackay, are busy with ‘ the progress of intel- 
lect,' Some, like Leigh Hunt, are the advocates of ‘ the heart' and 
its religion. Our friend,. Theodore Parker, proclaims reason, con- 
science, and the religious setitiment to be universal and sufficient 
guides ; and endeavours, after wresting from Christendom its own 
belief in ‘ Our Father in Heaven,' to, proclaim that conception as 
the creation of man’s unassisted faculties. Lighting his candle 
at the old torch of prophecy, he would conceal his obligation by 
assuring men that the seeming blaze of that torch was not real. 
We only want his own chapters on feticliism, polytheism, and 
monotheism, to show the helplessness 6f those very faculties till 
U pleased God to call us into the fellowship of His Son. 

We do not question the mighty strides of reason, nor underrate 
the oracular voice of conscience, nontfsregard the Religious sen- 
timent ; hut we know that the child needs human training, or he 
will not become a man. Leave any man to such education as he 
con find in his own faculties, and his religious sentiment will 
spend itself on tlie amulet, die shed-corn, tlie craggy oak, the 
thunderstbm ; his reason will unravel a very few isolated suc- 
cessions of events ; his conscience will hardly awake to cohsoions# 
activity. He must have the training of the past, be subjectedUo 
the traditions, histories, inspirations, of othei^, to find himself 
out, or know his own mind or destmy. Parker sttys much 
about ^he omnipresence and omni-aotion of Gdd, end tells ns, 

/ TWt inspiration ife wide os^the world imd comiiibn 
hot g^veh tb a few m^ in the b^ 
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mspiration and bar Q-od out of the soul. You and I are not born in 

ibe dotage and decay of the world God is gtiU everywhere in 

nature — at the line, at the pole, in a mountain or a moss. * Wherever 
a heart beats with love, there also is God as formerly in the heart of 

seers and prophets 6f old The world is close to the body. God 

close to the soul Has infinity laid aside its omnipresence, re- 

treating to some little corner of space? No! The grass grows as 

green, the birds chirp as gaily, &c. &c * Can it be then as* lb 

many tell us that God traitecending time and space has forsaken man. 

. . . That now he will stretch forth no aid, but leave his tottering 
child to wander on amid the palpable obscure, eyeless, and fatherless ; 
can it be that thought shall fly through heaven, and come back to tell 
us God is no father, that he will not look upon his child, <fcc. — 
Discourse pertairiing to Religion, p. 140. 

Deep absurdity, if the man means to imply that this is either 
the Christian's theory, or any fair deduction from his premises. 
The style of the passage is eloqueut enough, tlie purpose of it 
morally bad. As well might we be told that because we believe 
that God is not now creating new races upoh^tbe world, therefore 
he has forsaken it; because he did not create us out of the soil of 
the earth, therefore we must hold that he has shrunk back into 
the inaccessible remoteness of his original fiat ; that he has nothing 
to do with the creatures lie has made. would suppose that 

tlie new thoughts inspired by Christ and John and Paul were 
contemptible guesses by the side of the Mumbo-jumbo, who still 
prays for the great sugar cane, or the Indian whose dying eyes 
sparkle with the sight of the hunting prairies of heaven. 

Because the enthusiasm pspired by the Divine Spirit in the 
minds which originally received lus communications bears some 
resemblance to the Pythias swoon; because belief in God has sot 
the face of men as a flint in the day of battle, and girded the soi^ 
of the Highest with righteousness, wisdom, and love, and belief 
in no God has sometimes %ad the horrible seal of inari^rdom, 
therefore there is no difierence in authority between the teaching 
of Moses and Menander — ^^no difference in the meaning of the life 
of Jesus and that of Jean-Paul. 

The eaidier phase of Professor Newman’s unbelief was allied to 
the doctrine of Parker. He has been unfortunately deteriorating 
#. ever since, and seems now to have lost all deep faith evm in the 
huing of a God. He started on the sea of speculation in a little 
shiff cidled the ^Dow Church;’ but it sprang leak, he 
jumped into another, which on the voyage was submitted to in- 
numerable repairs, The compass was badly balanc^ per- 
verted Jiy magnet; the helm was ont of order Mtb® captmn was 
apd poor Newman gdl on resy hmijj. At length be 
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escaped from this crazy craft, and took refuge in a long-boat 
called ‘ The Apostle John/ and had the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing his previous ark go to pieces. In this little canoe, without 
log-book or rudder, he went drifting out to sea full of ‘sor- 
rows and aspirations.’ He tried to land on a few icebergs ; but 
his grappling-irons snapped with the efibrt. Voices came to him, 
%hich entreated him to bewaye of utterly foundering, to look on 
the pole-star, ere ‘bis faith’ was totally ‘eclipsed.’ But nol — 
‘Out upon the pole-star!’ — ^lie can do without that; for what 
matters it whither he drifts ? However, a huge Leviathan that 
was at play in the great ocean of opinion utterly upset him ; and 
his little bark has long since gone ‘to the bottom. He swam 
until be found a solinuy rock on which he stands and raves, 
poor man, malignantly at Jesus ; — almost boasts that he made 
the ro(;k on which he stands, and that all the world is hopelessly 
incurable because they don’t want to come and live with him 
upon it. The process by which he arrived at the extreme of reli- 
gious scepticism is deeply and painfully interesting. All that 
we have at present to with it is the idea that he has pro- 
pounded, and, perhaps, still holds, on the ipestion of authority, 
and on the method of arriving at religious%utb. • His lirst step 
was to elevate the understanding into an instructress co-ordinate 
with, rather than supplementary to, the Holy Scriptures. Then, 
as a natural consequence, he lost confidenoe in Paul’s logic and 
Peter’s voraciousness ; and he ultimately refuses to assent to any 
proposition on the authority of another unless fully able to sub- 
stantiate the method and follow tlie process of his thought. He 
declares all ‘ faith at second-hand tu be vain.’ At the same time 
he allows a regeneration of the religious and spiritual life of men, 
gives honest recognition to those phases of religious feeling that 
philosophy cannot formulate, and psychology and logic blunder 
about for over. There would seem to him — and we can to a large 
extent agree with him here — that there is a truth of feeling alto- 
gether distinct from the ta’uth of the understanding ; a truth 
expressed by no means in words or propositions, but in acts and 
tears. But he says the stimulus, ^the cause of these feelings, is 
the spirit of God; the name given to them is inspiration. We 
humbly believe that the tndh supplied to the understanding is 
the dmne condition for correct and spiritual feeling; thatf 
there is deep meiMung in the beautiful prayer, ‘ Cleanse tiie 
thoughts of our heatt» by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit;’ and 
that the answer to that prayer is supplementary to the divine 
method of bringing appropriate and real truth ^ those hea«8. 
Surely for a long period he has been conscious of the; operation of 
God upon his ^art and mind; and he has magojded theieon- 
' rF2 
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sciousness, those spiritual visions ^hich nobody yrill deny to him, 
into tho only light of the world. 

Tims we see that tho same spirit which has induced metaphy* 
siciaris to suppose that the universe and its God are only ohjecti- 
hcations of ouir own subjective being ; to spin ‘ the great globe 
and all which it inherits’ out of the me, and to leave that me in 
doubt whether there is any reality but* its own spontaneoiili 
impressions, or self-determined reflections— has been allied with 
the eflbrts which men in ft lower range of speculation have made 
to account for all the divine information they possess by means 
of their own univer^illy distributed faculties. As far as we can 
judge, the effort has signally failed, from the time when one gave 
out in Samaria that He was the great Power of God, to the time 
when F. W. Newman does pretty much the same.' Mankind have 
recoiled from the sea of perplexity, in which each man s indivi- 
dual judgment and feeling threatens to drown them, and from all 
the pertinacious efforts of men to deify themselve^ The problem 
of tliose who have attempted to do this, has obviously been to 
produce such an analysis of the human consciousness as to 
find in it elements which, under ever present conditions of 
thought and feeling, llill account for the entire religious history 
of the world. There are innumerable ways in which this may he 
attempted— the possible combinations ol" human faculties are 
almost infinite ; and we may expect many new and perpetually 
recurring methods of stating the doctrine of a universal revelation. 

There is another phase of the great question, full of instruc- 
tion, and calculated to throw some little light upon the phases of 
faith which we have been considering. We are sometimes told, 
with some plausibility, that there is no standing ground in Pro- 
testantism for a belief in divine and infallible authority, or in 
the supernatural communication of truth, ‘ Perverts to Pome’ ai e 
delighted with the ease of mind they enjoy, when they have shifted 
all the responsibility of judging concerning their own spiritual 
position, upon the religious consciousness of others, and twit 
us with the cry, You have all, the trouble of finding out your 
divine authority, and tlien little or none of the advantage. 
We can hear and parry the thrust ; for all we want is ^ a reason 
of the hope that is in us/ But there are others who take up 
the gaun Islet thus thrown down. ‘ The spiritual man' that figured 
in the writings of Mr. Newman, is eminently destructive in his 
M'^itions. The heart, the conscience, the undemtanding, of that 
* twioe-bom‘ individual, relinquish all confidence in the New 
Testament, and fail to see the moral beauty of Christ. But there 
are m^ny thousands of self-called spiritual men in Great Britain, 
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America, Germany, and elsewhere, whose spiritual intuitions 
profess to be in perfect harmony wuth the spirit of Christianity, 
but who believe, in addition, that in the year 1835, on the 14th of 
July, a special divine communication was made to the church of 
Christ by the Divine Spirit. The result of that communication 
was the appointment of twelve men to be apostles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This sect holds, that since the death of the Apostle 
► John, and as a consequence of its wilful neglect of the apostolic 
mission, the church has been in mourning and in widowhood, 
because destitute of the Divine, infallible instructors of its under- 
standing and heart. ^That Home, by identifying the episcopate 
and apostolate, and by thus transforming the latter into on official 
dignity, has deprived it of its truly supernatural character — that 
the various sections of the church have stifled the voice of the 
Spirit, and mutilated the body of .Christ; but that at length, 
througli the voice of prophetic young ladies and others, the Holy 
Ghost has said, ‘ Separate me these twelve individuals for tlie 
work wherounto I. have called them.’ With some marked, but 
not very prominent, thcsological divergences from the* rest of the 
Christian clnirches, the individuids distinguished chiefly by the 
above tenet, have constituted themselves into ‘ the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church.’ They consider themselves the manifestation 
of the true l^ride of the Lamb. ‘ They speak with other tongues, 
as the Spirit gives them utterance,’ They are living organs of 
the Divine Spirit, Some of their number have been gifted to 
reveal the propriety of their ceremonial worship. They attribute 
every step they have taken to the supernatural influence; at work 
in their community. Their apostolic body has delivered ‘ one 
‘ testimony, in 1836, to the king and privy-councillors of this 
‘ land, and another to the archbishops and bishops of the Church 

* of Eugland, and to the clergy of those towns and neighbour- 

* hoods in which churches have been established and we learn 
elsewhere, that ‘ this testimony, in a more enlarged form, has 
^ been delivered to the Pope, the Emperor of Austria, and King 

* of the French, as representatives of the principles of rule in 
‘ Christendom.’ * Impostors, (it is gaid) couW not have written 
‘ it; and holy and wise men would not have written it unless 
^ their claim had been a true one.'*f' These sectaries have 
organized a very compreliensive system of observauces, offices, 
and discipline. They have produced a liturgy which is volu- 

* * A OhihoxiMe of certain Events which have taken place in the ^uroh of Christ, 
princip^y in England, between 1826 «nd 1852,’ pp* Xtondon, 1852. p. 24. 

f * The True Constitution of the Church, and itr JEtestointion.’ Head to the 
Korth AssooiaUen of Litchfield, September, 1858, by Bev. W. W, Ahdicws. Kew 
York. 1854. Se^pp. 114, m 
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minous, and in many respects beautiful, being a compilation 
from various sources,^ with proper offices for all the well-known 
ecclesiastical seasons, as well as for the feast of separation of the 
Holy V\postles of the Catholic Church, on the 14th of July. This 
remarkable sect apes some of the characteristics of every section 
of the Christian church. Thus, they pray for the dead and light 
candles on their altar, for the edification of Bomanists; they believe 
in consubstantiation with the Taitherans ; they have some silent 
worship that may please the Quakers; the election of their 
bishops, or angels, maybe meant to attract (Jongregationalists ; 
the baptism by immersion anotlier large itjction of the church; 
while their liturgical pomp and ceremonial, may suit many of the 
dissatisfied . Anglicans, 'rhey have evidently among them men 
of considerable learning, high feeling, pure taste, and catholic 
spirit. Now whoso spiritual insight is to he preferred — wliose 
intuitions of truth are to be accepted ? Here are two classes of 
men explaining away, with almost ecpial bitterness, the sufficiency 
of 8eriptnre, and the inteipretations of c-ommon sense — both dds- 
dainiiig the assumptions of Rome — eacli claiming divine inspira- 
tion. There is this diffei'enee — the ^followers of Irving kny, 
‘ though the divine inspiration may he extended to a whole con- 
‘ gregation, or may animate an entire eomirtunity, it is still super- 
* natural;’ the school of Parker, Newman, Greg, and others, say, 
though ‘ the natural man rcceivcth not the thing.s of the {Spirit 
of God,’ yet the reception and manifestation of it is natuic in 
its highest fonn, but not supernatural. 

We do not see a pin to choose, as far as arrogance is con- 
cerned, between the revelations of Miss A B 0 at Newman -street, 
and those of Professor Newman at A B C -street The advantage 
is on the side of the Irvingite. He interprets his own inex- 
plicable feelings by some world -wide axioms of the religious con- 
sciousness, while the sceptical spiritualist says he can account 
for the wlmle history of the redigion of the world, by causes the 
operation of which he can only witness within himself, and which 
set at nought that which the reverence of eighteen hundred years 
has consented to adore and preserve. 

This so-called ‘ Catholic and Apostolic Church’ becomes im- 
portant, as exhibiting the violent means which the human under- 
standing will take to soothe its feverish, desire for satisfaction 
with that which is proposed to it; Doubtless many who are in a 
hurry with God — ^who ore impatient with his Providence — who 
have broken away from their ancestral moorings^who are forced 
to believe in the action Spiirit of God upon themselves and 

» # 

^ *,Tbe Dturgy and other Divine Offices of the Chttndkr^ l^dos.. 1853. 
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others — whose deep religious feelings amount to sentimentality — 
who are conscious of the truth of these feelings, if they know 
nothing else — who want incomparably more satisfaction for their 
heart than any of the indigestible and unattractive forms of 
scepticism can supply — who are revolted with the superstitions 
that iim called * Catholic doctrine,’ and are by no means pre- 
pared to receive the dogmas of Dens, 'or the theology of Augus- 
tine or Athanasius — ^vill find for a while a resting-place on their 
road either to Rome or Germany, amidst the magnificent cere- 
monial and mysterious assertions, of the Gordon-squarc enthu- 
siasts. 

And what Irvingism will effect for the fnore educated cias.ses, 
the supposed divine revelation of Joe Hmith and Brigham Young 
is oflering to tiie lower orders of society. Take away or under- 
mine tlieir faitli in the true revelation of God, and you set tlie 
diseased and craving religious faculty of men free to creatcTsome 
subMitute for it. Belief in the marvellous, a sense of the 
Infinite, of its manifesiation to me and in me, a consciousness 
of heavenly alliance, a sense of sin, of fate, of retribution, a 
desirc. for redemption, for heaven and personal immortality, are as 
(jharu.eteristi(*. of my nature as the possession of language, as the 
instin(5t of love, as the tendency towards fellowship and society. 
Crush, ridicnle, overthrow the faith of man in that which has 
expressed and satisfied any of these feelings, and lie will eagerly 
seize some miserable substitute ; invent a Book of Mormon 
rather than be without a Bible ; identify heaven with the groat 
Salt-lake rather than have no ideal lumrie ; put confidence in the 
most unblushing lie rather than depend hopelessly on his own 
intuition. Mprmonism is not a solilai'y form of this spiritual 
disease. There is much that is difficult to explain in it, and tliere 
are many features in it which proclaim strong |dfii»ities with the 
enthusiasm with which poor Irving seems to us to have been 
duped, and to have contrived to dupe his followers. There is 
the same singular psychological fjpet that what appears to be 
another tongue is spoken with glibnoss by some of their spiritual 
leaders, and interpreted by others^; and though the common-place 
drivelling has no higher end than to build up the arrogant pre- 
tensions of some of their number, yet that the multitude among 
them hail it as the voice of God. But there it is, the cona- 
bining force in wlmt may prove, before long, to be one of the 
United States of America. At present it has not reached this 
dignity, and the governor is nominally appointed by the Supreme 
Legislature of the Union. Unless the mpral rottenne^ involved 
in its polygamy, and the inconsistencies of its own constitution 
ensure its disruption— rnuless all dfcatls special or peculiar in it 
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is lost in the spread of a mystical Pantheism, it will be a fact of 
some influence before the close of the nineteenth century. 

These scepticisms, and heresies, and diseases of Christendom, 
have had in time past some considerable effect upon the organiza- 
tions, the doctrine, the apologetics, and the work of the Church. 
But every great outbreak of novelty has tended to demonstrate 
the divine origin of that ♦Church, and the ceaseless and inex- 
haustible life of its first principles. The sensationalism of 
England, finding its extreme religious development in the 
humanity-philosophy of Comte, may bring out the high spiritual 
abstraction of the Church, which has been strangled by Koinanism, 
and almost lost by Cohgrogationalism. The metaphysics of Ger- 
many, reaching their extreme point in Feuerbach, show us what 
incomprehensible mysteries men try to believe when they are 
resolved to drive their hobby-theory through the whole universe 
of thought ; while, on the other hand, they turn to scorn the con- 
tem 2 )t wliich English logicians have cast on the mysteries oMlie 
Trinity and of tlie atonement. The spir^nalism of Newman may 
prove instructive to us, by his egregious failure to occupy the same 
ground for twelvemonths together, having half-a-dozen contend 
ing authorities within him and nothing to bring them to tenns. 
The eclecticism and optimism of Parker remind us of the man 
who replaced jewels by paste, and pulleitHdown marble palaces 
that he might rebuild them of stubble. Imngism has become a 
gorgeous caricature of spiritual life ; but as it is a bold protest 
against the oflicial infallibility of tbe Papacy, with as much 
reason on its side and leas superstitioii ; and as it does try to 
keep before the mind of the world the spiritual fact of Christ's 
presence in His Church, a truUi that officialism and secularism 
continue to conceal, it may have its mission. While tiie bold 
fanaticism and impudent falsehoods of Joe Smith and his accom- 
plices, by their effect on the uneducated classes of our own country 
and America, will show the danger of trifling with the religious 
certitudes even of a nineteenth century, and &ie deep and wicked 
absurdity of supposing that the advent of science, the knowledge 
of laws, ‘ the development of humanity,' or the ridicule heaped 
on Christian evidences, will save mankind from fallings into far 
more incomprehensible beliefs, or preserve them from the saddest 
moral abe^rations.^ . *. 

The limits of this article ^11 not allow us to investigate 
at any length the third point relating to this tbpic, the 
upstart organizations that are intended by their originators 
to enshrine and conserve some of the ’ novelties that have 
passed under review. The Jogic and die spirit of na^h modern 
scepticism would reduce to Wieir original elements ^eveiy symbol 
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of foitlj and every shrine of feeling, and dissolve every society 
that is now in existence, which bases itself on the unseen 
realities of the spirit world. It is true, that in Germany, the 
elasticity of the theological conscience allows speculative athei^s, 
material and spiritual pantheists,^ to sign the confession of 
Augsburg, and the ‘ Church of the Future,' as delineated by the 
Chevalier liunsen, is wide enough to embrace the poles of 
relif^ious sentiment.f* In France there is, doubtless, much 
speculative infidelity under the cowd and hood ; and a deliberate 
attempt has been made more than once to transfer the govern- 
ment of the Church to the philosophers, and transform the 
religion of Jesus into a vapid worship of sentimental symbdlisra, 
and the devoted pursuit of the arts and sciences. It is easy to 
see, that unless the spirit of antagonism has some organization, 
it cannot stand before the forces of the troubled consciences of 
men colling out for pardon and life. The efibrt to or^ganize Uie 
feelings that are stimulated by doubt, is onebf the facts of the 
nineteenth century. Formerly the secular power has had strength 
enough to seal the bottle enclosing such feelings hermetically, or 
to smash it to atoms, and thus some fictitious triumphs have been 
gained both for Catholicism and Christianity. That 4ay has gone 
by ; for although we^ cannot hide from our eyes the intolerance of 
the papacy, and the persecution of free churches in France auib 
some of the Geimau States, yet we have enough before us at 
present time to show, that in England and America, the only- 
weapon with which novel organizations of religious feeling can be- 
met, ds the fair discussion of their character and merits. Tlie 
Soci(He Positiviste is a sceptical counterpart oi*the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church;^ for as the latter professes to represent whet 
the church of Christ will be when He comes in his glory, the 
former pretends to be a microcosm of human sc^ciety, — the pro- 
visional germ of the ymV r^puhliqne occidentaki^ woA the perfect 
type of the spiritual power that shall eventually dominate over aU 
the nationsr?->We cannot but r%oice to si^e the spirit of positivism 
inclose itself in these limits, cork and deposit itself in these cellars 
of philosophical system.' We have in a previous article devoted 
some space to the dream and prophecy, — the churcli and disr 
cipline, — the calendar and pontificate of the religion of humanity. 
The little book entitled the Heart, by Leigh Hunl^ 

details a similar attempt, on a smaller scale, to find means for ex- 
pressing the feelings which ore inspired by speculative theism and a 

* See oonoluding IHseertatioa of StraxuB’S of JeeOa^ij, for the poseible 
relftUfm of theology to " 

t See the ‘Constitution ofSie Church of tiiej*uture/ by C, C. J, Baxuten, D.C.Iir. 
Irngmast/'mir, 
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hatred of Christiaioity^ ThateachitigoftlusKttle work maybe judged 
of by the oomplijXLents paid by its author to Professor Newman’s 
" a<2wira6^" chapter oh the moral perfection of Jesus, and his 
ori^cism of the Hebrew commonwealth. We are chiefly interested 
in it because it presumes toofiei: to the class to wiiich he belongs, 
a ‘ manual of faith and duty/ in which ‘ the heart is never to he 
outraged’ with a confession of the .evil of sin, or the idea of for- 
giveness. His creed appears framed wuth a^wilful forgetfulnesS of 
everything in human life which speaks either of sinful imper- 
fection or Dhine redemption. The ‘aspirations’ he supplies to 
his followers are veiy mea^e, and touch very few ?f our spiritual 
wants, — ‘ the liturgy/ which is to be read alternately by the 
reader and the congregation, has all the efl'eot of a very bad pun, 
when it recals even for a moment the sublime litany of the 
Anglican service, — and the twenty commandments wliich take the 
place of the decalogue are comprehensive, as they include right 
feelings about our dress, our food, our ablutions, ot^r manners; 
hut tliey say nothing which is adapted to inspire cither humility, 
self-condemnation, the love of God or of our neighbour, A 
‘ daily and ‘ weekly’ ser^'ice are followed by‘variou8 exercises of 
the lieart in its dudes and aspirations. There are some clever, 
and some very weak things under this head; His last chapter, 
consisting of l|tO pageS;^on ‘the only limiil Scriptures, their test 
and teachers,* ofiers some guidance on the choice, of religious 
hooks, — of tho^ ‘ scriptures which are cognizable by the heart,’ 
— ‘ the he^t of one’s spirit ; timt something within us of which 
every one is more or less conscious, as his ‘mnennost truth.’ (!) 
By that beait, which ‘ lie tliat trustetii is a fool,’ Leigh Hunt pro- 
oeeds to estimate, approve, or condemn, all written thought ‘ from 
Moses to Emerson and a hasty, superficial afl’air he has ofl’ered 
to the world. Epictetus appears to him the model of a religious 
philosopher, and Marcus Antoninus is an idol. Franx;oib de Bales 
and Whichcote como in for their meed o£ approbation; and 
Shaftesbury, not the Achitupkel of JDryden’s Muse, is cleared from 
the imputation of irreligiousness. * He then jumps over a (tentury 
and a half, and recommends Emerson .and the modem poetry of 
nature, as the best stimulus of*the religious feeling. A 
impotent substitute is thus provided for tlie moat glorious and 
greatest hook whidi God s providence and spmt have presented 
to us. There is a smgulaf passage on the character of Solomon, 
^bich is a specimen of much of Ms criricism, p. 125. * The pro- 
‘ verbs are attributable to Solomon* Bp is the boojc of Eccle- 
‘ masles, and the love*poem called Solomons Sdh^. They all 
^ contain admirably as yvell a<js objecrios^hl^ matter*"^gp?eat 
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* sist^ncies, great * expedien(^/ a wisdom too often more worldly 

* tlian wise ; — the philosophy of Arilfippus rather than Plato. 
‘ I’ew scholars believe them to be Bolomon's ; though the wqrld- 

* iiness would be no reason for the dist>elief. Solomon, in ooiirtesy 

* to a Jewish assertion, has been gifted with the title of the 
' ‘ wisest of men/ but by ,^mll which is related of him in the 
‘ Bible, he appears to have had more knowledge than wisdom. 
YHe appears to have been a bad, however splendid, sovereign; 

* and though his falling off from the Jewish opinions of a God 
‘ might be considered a move in the right direction, it seemed 
‘ indeed, but the substitution of an effeminate tendency for an 
' energetic one.’ This passage, compared with many others, is 
e:jtceedingly harmless ; yet there is a strange conflict between his 
desire to nnderrate the Bible and underrate the man. He does 
not know which, and he can hardly give up the pleasure of doing 
both. He sets out with Bolomon's being a worldly, wicked man, 
and then he would have pleasure in making but several books of 
the Bible to have been written by him. Unfortunately, ‘ the 
scholars’ don’t believe in* their authenticity, and so, unable U) 
fasten upon him their worldiiness, lie turns elsewhere. Poor 
Boloinon's apostacy, however, is such a redeeming feature in his 
charactei*, that a sneaking sort of admiration is given to him after 
all. Well, farewell to Leigh Hunt. His book cannot do much harm 
to anyman who has one spark of reveren(;e left, either for the’Serip- 
tiires or the Bon of God, — who is conscious of a sinfulness which 
no mere reformati^ can obliterate, — whose aspirations have not 
already sunk to ine dead level of the unimpassioned Nothing- 
ness which here comes forth amid flourish of trumpets, as a rival 
to the devotional thought and feeling of Christendom: k " ' ' 

Professor Newman has furnished us with another phase of his 
faith, and has contributed an feay toward the reconstruction of 
the Church of the Future. Mr. Hunt had based his liturgy on 
the once outraged heart. Mr. Newman has taken hisBtand on 
the social difficulties of the age. Mr. Hunt has prepared a little 
Sunday amusement for a drawing-room party. We gi^e Mr. 
Newman the credit of havi]^ provided some work for the world, 
under the follpwing title, The Organization of PhUanihropy, a 
Basis for Catholic Union, The sulgect is a vast and sublime 
one, and we should like to see it well treatod by one who 
imderstands human nature a better them the author eff 
The Phases of Faith. 

Tl^ work to which we allude is inoomparably superior in its 
tone and philosophical spirit to that of Leigh Hunt or to some 
of ths l^vioiis productions of its author. It is disfigured by 
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passagets of almost malifigant inutodo against Gbrist and the 
Christian religion.* "w- do no more than refer to them, as 
they are not essential to the argument of the treatise ; which seeks 
to establish a theory of social organization that is intended to 
realize what the churches have professed end yet failed to accom- 
plish. In fact, he desires to show, Ifiat the moral relations of 
men to each other are a sufficient basis for their co-operation and 
philanthropic action, while they utterly ignore all religious pro-' 
position and every definition even of the object or subject of* 
religious feeling. Although he allows * the sanctity of nationaliti/ 
to be co-ordinate with that of the family relation, he is profoundly 
aVare that the state has failed and must fail ‘ to exhaust the* 
capabilities of our moral nature;’ ^ind that we must look to 
deeper and wider principles of universltl action. He submits the 
past history of the Catholic Church, and the present state of 
Protestantism, to just such a criticism as we should expect the 
author of The Phases of Faith to indulge himself with, before 
consigning the whole thing to the category of incapables. Our 
‘ author says some very acute things about organized institutions 
in general, the dangerous ’power they possess when they attract 
and concentrate the energies of many minds, and by the magi('. 
of their names secure allegiance for their own sake rather than 
for the end which*cailed them into existence. And he anticipates 
• the time *when a true church, founded upon the principlei^ of 

* human brotherhood ..... by the purity of its aim will gather 
*up into itself the enthusiastic philanthrom^ of the nations 
^ morally most advanced; strengthening its% by attachments 
^OB all sides, until it visibly becomes the great, organ of 

to realize that goodwill among men for which the 

* heart of nations aches/ It is the problem of the recon- 
struction of this Church to which he girds himself. His 
new ideal community is to avoid the rocks on which all 
previous organizations ha'vo split. Firstly, and foremost, it is to 
disclaim all sectarianism, by which he understands a religious 
basis for the fellowship. It disdains the harmony instituted 
between religious dogma and moral truth, and boldly throws up 
all recognition even of the being or perfections of God. Moral 
excellence and human goodness are perfectly compatible in his 
mind with speculative atheism and pantheism. 'Moral relations 
uTo independent of emf conscious relation of the soul to God. 
There must be no intellectual acknowledgment of the divine 
suppon to our eonscienbe, or you would exclude ^ u|iright and 
honourable’ atheists, and would run the danger of perpetual 

V# lye bftve no room forqubtuticm, but refer our readers 87, 38, 85—01, 

and 11^ for examples of what we mean. 
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controversy.. This exhibits a melancholy deterioration of Mr, 
Newman's mind iind h^firt. ‘God "is Evidently sinking in his 
esteem into the name of a subjective state; and the Beingy the 
person whom he once loved and conlided in, is becoming an idea 
which he utterly distrusts. But to proceed. No man is to gain 
a higher moral position by joining his new^ church. The brother* 
hood is to bo felt towards all men, and no ‘ little-flock’-ism is to 
deteriorate his new Arcadia, as it has injured both Judaism and 
Christianity. The minuta details and various bye-laws of the 
society are then strangely enough described ; and the justifica- 
tion given fortius anomalous proceeding is, that unless some 
competent minds beforehand settle these matters, there will be end- 
less confusion afterwards. There is to bo no stipendiary honour ; 
no ^aid clergy no invective or altercation ; no young meii under 
twenty-five ; no lecturing; no praying. But there is to be a well- 
managed debating society in every town, under some control from 
a (M.'iitral committee ; somewhat after the fashion of the British 
Association. There is to he a profession of one article of creed, 
viz., ‘ That moral excellence is the highest good of man;’ but 
no avowal of moral doctrine for fear of intellectual divergences. 
In process of time this Catholic union will practically have ignored 
and reversed all that is distinctive of any religion bub Mr. New- 
man’s own. To describe the work of this church is to expose 
its insufficiency and littleness. It will consist in the shortening 
of the liours of labour and abolition of the night-work of bakers 
liie revival of King James’s Book of Sports ; the promotion of the 
rights ofwgmeu, arid the cause of oppressed nationalities, and 
ibe iiirtherance of all philanthropic causes which depend on moral 
relations, anti ignore religiou^^ truth. He has no hope from 
bishops or pastors, upon whom he bestows some very unworthy 
inuendoes. The ‘host of God' who are content to ignore His 
existence, to desecrate His day, to relinquish His worsliip, will 
advance into the great Christian tpiple and smash the two 
‘ idols’ of modern society — the Bible and the Church ; and at the 
presence of the Son of God exclaim, ‘ Come> let us crucify him 
afresh, that his inheritance may be ours.' . 

And now, with profound humiliation and with deep reverence, 
we turn our eyes to Him ; and we see amid ail the sliifting forms 
of human folly, and in spite of the strange rebellion of the world 
He has redeemed, those firm-set feet of His which are as ‘ pillars 
of brass,’ and that countenance rif His, which is still ^ * the sun 
shining in its strength,’ and .we hear the pealing of that ‘ vpioe 
which is as the sound of many waters/ saying, ‘ I am he that 
‘ liveth and was dead, and behold I am alive for evermore, and 
‘ have the keys of hell and of death/ 
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Every student of English history, who, not content with tlie 
‘follow my leader system, — ^now happily fast disappearing, seeks 
for information whence alone it can be correctly derived, from, 
contemporary sources, — must have observed the singular dearth 
of authentic materials, from tlie days of the strife of the Hoses, 
down to the times of the Beformation. During far earlier 
periods, contemporary inlormation is abundant enougli ; we can 
hx with satisfactory accuracy the various events of the (Con- 
querors reign, and can determine the numerous whereabouts of 
King John, even for some years, from day to day; but from the 
time when Wheteharastede's short chronicle closed the series of 
our monkish historians, down to the days of the suppression of 
the monasteries, very little more have w'c to guide us, save tbe 
utterly apocryphal chronicles of (rrafton, 'Hall, and Holinshcd, 
— writers who as ‘ indentured servants’ of the Tudor djmasty 
preclude themselves by that very acknowledgment from being 
impartial guides. Of late, careful research has supplied us with 
some additional materials, but still authentic information, part^ 
cuhirly during the earlier part of Henry VlJL’s reign, is very 
scanty, and on this account, irreiyective of other claims to atten- 
tion, the volumes now before us are especially welcome. Any 
narrative, indeed, that might afford ns details from day to 
day, of occurrences which took place more than three liundred 
years ago, could not fail to he interesting, even were it but the 
desultory record of some Mlnger-on at court, or of some subor- 
dinate ecclesiastic ; greatly therefore is the value of these two 
volumes enhanced, when we remember that they contain the 
ofUcial reports, under the mo^t solemn pledge of secrecy, of the 
accredited agent of a powerful state, — ^that they are the secret 
despatches of one. of the keenest, and most wary of observers, a 
Venetian envoy, addressed to a government the most astute, and 
perhaps the most jealous in Christendom. 

Four Years at the Cowrt of Henry VIII, i there werS many a 
ibttr years of that mgn, far more abundant in strange and start- 
Bug incidents and far more crowded with events of mighty signi- 
icance — ^years such as passed over Europe when ike strife of the 
Reformation burst forth; such as England under the same 
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monansh witnessed, when, prematurely old and diseased alike in 
body and mind, be was^ beheading his nobles, and burning bis 
subjects, despot alike in things temporal and things spiritual. 
But these despatches were written during the lull of those few 
years ece the tempest awoke — during that short spring tide, while 
Francis 1., new to all the pomps and all the pleasures of royalty, 
was marshalling gorgeous tournaments, and appointing splendid 
feasts — seeking to reproduce, melodramatically enough, the 
glories of the court of Ohnrlemagne, at Amhoise; while his great 
rival, a mere sicUy youth, his commanding intellect as yet 
unknown, actually declared ‘ fitter to be governed than to govern,’ 
was quietly awaiting the two crowns which his grandfather 
should bequeath to him and Henry — Anne Boleyn and change 
of faith alike unthought of— the handsome, liberal, sport-loving 
young* monarch, first in the tilt-yard and the merry greenwood, 
left the graver duties of the council* (diamber to tlie wary and 
profound lord’cardinal, to uniiorse Charles Brandon in the lists, 
or to ride in gay disguise of Lincoln green, with bow and hunting 
horn, to Shooter s-liill a maying. Curious is it to contemplate 
thi! royal brute, — his harsher lineaments as yet undeveloped, 
winning from the prudent Venetian ambassador the prmse, that 
‘he is affable, graeious, and harms no one’! displaying liow^ever, 
occasionally, that impetudtos wilfulness, which years of uncon- 
trolled power deepened into brutal violence. 

Widely separated as Venice and England were, still, from veiy 
early times, the Venetian merchant was recognised by our fdire^ 
fathers as a welcome bringer of good things; for during the 
many centuries that the queen of the Adriatic ‘ held the gorgeous 
East in fee,’ it was to her merchant princes that ilie whole of 
Western Europe looked lor that supply of oriental luxuries for 
which they paid down ‘ the good red gold’ right willingly. The 
dates, and the sugar from Alexandria; the precious stuffs of 
mingled gold, and silk, and silver, wrought in Saracen looms, 
but which formed, the royal mantle, when the king ‘ bore his 
crown,’ and which decked the high altar at festival tide ; the still 
more precious spices, worth thrice ikmr weight in gold; and the 
sweet wines, always so highly prized, even the ‘ malvoisie,’ that 
romance-famed, and chronicle-famed wine — ^all were supplied by 
the* Venetian merchatita^ during the earli^ period, through Ih# 
medium probably of Southern France. 

It is not very easy to ascertain at what period the direct 
Venetian trade with England began. Mr, Brown, the editor of 
these despatches, remarks, that iWm the beginning of the four- 
teenth century a small ffeet, named from its ultimate destination 
. * the Flanders galleys,’ annually set sail from Venice, and axnrsi, 
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after touching at some of the ports of Sicily and Spain, at 
Southampton, where the flag-ship and commodore remained, 
while the rest of the fleet went on to the Flemish ports, doubtless 
to supply the^wealthy burghers with a portion of their valuable 
freight. Ketuming thence, the galleys on their arrival at 
Southampton, took in a cargo (a purely Venetian word this), of 
English produce, .especially our staple woollen cloths. 

Although this little fleet is evidence of a direct communication 
between England and Venice, still we feel assured that it could 
convey but a very small portion of the easterniproduce demanded 
by the rising prosperity of the land. The law, even from the 
days of Bicliard.I., decreed that foreign merchandize sjiould only 
be sold at the port it was brought to ; the enterprizing Venetian 
merchant, therefore, would scarcely have landc^d his freight 
exclusively at Southampton while the more important ports of 
Bristol and London were equally open to him. We have reason, 
however, to believe that from tlie middle of the thirteenth century 
much of this produce was brought in English vessels, — not 
from Venice indeed, — but purchased of Venetian owners at ports 
of the Mediterranean by our grocers and mercers, those enterprizing 
merchants of tlie middle ages. We may hero remark, how valuable 
and interesting a work a history of the early trade of London 
would be, — a trade which there is little ?doubt w^as during the 
thirteenth and Iburteenth centuries far more extensive than has 
usually been imagined ; for, from many documents in the Close, 
aiM Piatent Bolls, and in Bymer, wo learn that at this period 
large shipments of woollen goods were made to different parts of 
Italy; and that large consignments of Italian and eastern produce 
w’ere received in return; while a Venetian writer, of the begimiing 
of the fourteenth century, Sanulo, asserts, that together with a 
great variety of other things, his countrymen exported to 
Alexandria, together with the great staple of England, her other 
staples, lead and tin. 

During the whole of the flfteenth century, the demand for 
oriental luxuries steadily increased. The rich gold stufls of the 
East, even the precious baudekin, was coveted by the lady for her 
best robe, — ^which, however, not' only lasted her lifetime, but was 
bequeathed to make copes for the officiating priests in her 
%hantry ; and ‘ malvoisie,’ once a draught for a king, filled the 
tall, chased goblet on the barons table, and mantled in the loving 
cup of the city companies. The rich Turkey eaxpet, too, with its 
fine combination of brilliant colours, was now sought after— not to 
place beneath the feet even of the dainty lady, bat to adorn the cup- 
board ; while spices and currants, — the la^ a lately introduced 
luxmry, but for which our fathers were also indebted to Venioe-— 
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were now purchased by each ' well to do’ housewife, at least for 
her Christmas pies. But alas ! differences ere long arose he* 
tween the English and the Venetian merchants ; and, doubtless, 
tliere were faults on both sides. The Venetiuiis complained that 
the English sold them ‘ desceytfiil clothe and the parliament 
in 148:3, Mamentably oompleyned/ that the Venetians had 
‘ abryged and ininisshed’ the butt of malmsey from the liberal 
measure of 1S2 gallons to only 108. In consequence, the 
Venetians declined to take our woollens, while our spirited 
merchants sent tlieir vessels further on, and not only shipped 
malmsey for themselves at Candia, but sailed to Tripoli, and 
from thence bore in triumpli the gold baudekin, and damasks, 
and Turkey carpets, wliich had fonnerly been obtained from the 
Venetian merchants. For some time no notice was taken, but 
ere long tl)e Signory put on a duty of four ducats on every butt 
of wine ship])ed in, foreign vessels from the isle of Candia, 
whereupon the Commons passed an act imposing tlie same 
amount of custom on every butt of malmsey brought by ‘'a 
mar(;haiint(j straunger.' 

Meanwhile the groat r(3volutions of the closing century of tlte 
mediteviil period had commenced, and commence was ffjirling new 
eliannels, and now means, too, of disposing of her produce. Not 
a little irritated were the Venetian tnerchants w^hen they found 
that Emmanuel the Fortunate had turned Madeira into a sugar 
plantation, and was beginning to supply Western Europe with 
that always highly prized dmnty, ‘ at a lower figure,’ as our sugar 
brokers would say, than the Venetians could afford theirs, brought 
from Alexandria. With this, our forefather do not seem to liave 
been troubled ; they obtained their sugar cheaper, and very probably 
better tlian fonnerly; hut when Vasco di Cama doubled the Cape, 
and showed the way by sea, instead of by the slow, toiling caravan, 
to bring tlie most precious merchandize of the East, — even its 

* Hie making' of this ^ desceytful clothe’ seems to have been a strong temptation 
to our forefathers. Acts to prevent its being sold, *to tlie ^at slander of the 
realm of England, ’ were passed both in the reign of Kicliard II. and Edward IV. 
Most probably it was to prevent such disgrace falling upon the London traders 
that, at the great cloth fair at St. Bartholomew’s, the wardens of the Draper's 
Company, with the ‘draper's eU, or standard,’ and the wardens of the Merchant 
Tailor’s Company, with the silver yard measure, passed along in solemn state,^ 
opening and rawusuring every suspected piece of cloth set for sale. In thaV 
curious and most life-like allegory of Piers Ploughman, Covetousness gives us, a 
minute description of the method»of fabricating this ‘desceytful clothe.’ He tells 
us his first amirenticeship was to *Syme of the Style,’ where he learned to tell a 
He or two. But he went among the drapers, * my grammar for to leme ;* and this 
was to draw out the lists of the coame cloths wi^ tenters ; while with the finer, I 
fastened them with a packing-needle, and stretched theii^iu the press until ten 
yards measured thirteen. Winchester fair appears to have been the great mart for 
‘desooytful clothe*’ 
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priceless spices, and gems, and ‘ grete pedes,’ to Europe — they 
began to apprehend tliat a dangerous new rival rniglit he about 
to Avrest the lordslup of tlie seas frojii them, and naturally enough 
felt more inclined to make common canso with Venice. That 
the King of * Portingale’ had fakeu ' tho trade of spicis 
from the Yonezians at Oalacowto/ rather alarmed the English 

* marcliaundes hut with deep mortification must the Signory 
have beheld tho thousands of tons of spices brought by 
tuguese vessels, and to the very ports, whither their own 
gi4l<?ys had brought the selfsame produce for many centuries. 
So it was about this time, ostensibly to setth’ the differ- 
ences about the wines, hut, in effect, to strengthen tlie 
alliance between England and Venice, that the first amhassador, 
Andrea Trevisan, was sent from the Hignory to lleni’y VII. 
This was in 14i)7 ; and, althougli liis despatches and report no 
longer exist, the curious jiicture of England and the JingJish 
at this eai‘ly period, transmitted by his secretary, has formed one 
of the most interesting of the volumes published by the ‘ Camden 
Society.’ 

A very important work, admirably translated by Miss Hn(*yd, 
is this Account of Euyland, in which the writer di*scril)es our 
forefathers and their peculiarities, ratlier as tliougli lliey Jmd 
been the inhabitants of wsome far ofe land, or sonu; newly dis- 
covered tribe, than a nation witli whom A^eniee had tiiulecl for 
liunilrods of years. The remarks upon tlie personal beniit\ of the 
English,-S'andthis from the fellow-citizmi of Palma, Giorgione, and 
Titian, is no slight praise — upon tlieir haughty nationality, their 
love of rich dress and good cheer, their umjuestioned bravery, and 
their ahnndant wealth, ai^e yery suggestiye. Indeed, the deserijition 
of our metropolis three hundred and fifty yeiys ago, ‘ abouiuliug 
in every article of luxury, as well as with the nceessaries oi’ life 
but especially the assertion, that ‘ the most remarkable thing in 

* London is tlio wonderful (piantity of wrought silver, either as 
salt- cellars, drinking-cups, or wash-hand-basins,’ afl’ords us in- 
controvertible proof of the still rising prosperity of Eligland, not- 
withstanding tlie injurious wars of the Boses. Trevisan continued 
at his post until 1 502, when lie succeeded by Oupello, the date 
of whose fecal is not given, but ho was eventually replaced in 
1500, by Andrea Badoer. 

Venice, at this time w'as in serious danger, Julius IT., that 
belligerent pontiff, was in arms against her, and only in the pre- 
ceding December, the unprincipled league of Cambray had been 
formed between the pope, the emperor Maximilian, and the kings 
of Prance and Spjfin. Aware now of the political importtuico of 
England, the Doge suddenly sent for Badoer, and commissioned 
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him, although in the (le])th of winter, to set forth on a mission to 
Henry VII., ‘ to induce this most serene king to attaede i^'rance, 
‘ on wiiose crowjj Ije has claims, and to make a diversion over 
^ tlicre in our favour.’ In hot haste was the appointment made, 
and in liot haste did Badoer, although more tliaii threescore, set 
forth ; in no ambassadorial state, but unattended, without even a 
change of ridment, performing most of the jouimey on horsebaok, 
having a dangerous fall Irom his horse on Mount St. Gothard, 
being nearly drowned on his passage dowm the Ehine, and pass- 
ing through the Netheidands sometimes as an Englishman, 
sometimes as a Scotchman, and sometimes as ^ a Croat, and suh- 
ject of the emperor’s,’ for all whicli disguises he was well quali 
bed, l)eiug, as he tells us in his graphic narrative, Svell acquainted 
Svitli the Ereiich and German tongues, and with English too, 
^ although as little known at Venice as modem Greek, or Sclavonic, 
‘ in Ia)nd(m.’ AH his perils past, Badoer arrived in England hut 
to iiiid Henry VII. on his death -bed. From his successor he, 
however, probably received a more favourable reception ; for to 
light tlaj Ereucli seems to have been a stvong desire of the young 
momireli ; and perhaps to the wily persuasions of the ^h*netian 
amlaissador, his invasion of France, and the battle of the Spurs, 
may he traced. 

The Jimbassador wlio in 1515 succeeded Badoer, was the 
writer of tlicse despatclics, — Sebastian Giustiniaii, member of n 
birnily which for 700 years had held high station|jin Venice, 
and which claimed its descent from that of the great emperor 
JustiniHii. i.\nd well qualified by previous services was Giiis- 
tinian for Ids office. He had been provedifior and capOdn at 
Bimini, ambassador to Ladislaus, King of Hungary, vice-lord 
of Ferrara soon after the nnirriage of laicrczia Borgia to tlic I’eign- 
ing duke, then governor of Brescia, and subsequently of Illyria. 
His apjxdntmeDt to England w'as sudden, owing to the illness of the 
envoy originally appointed, but the 2 >oni]> of his progress contrasts 
strongly witli the hurried and furtive journey of his predecessor. 
But Venice "was now" slowly recovering her power; her bitter 
enemy, Julius II., had been succeeded by Leo X. ; France had 
formed an amicable alliance with her ; so a stately embassy w"ould 
best accord with the brightening prospects of the queen of the 
Adriatic. 

On the JOth of January, Giustinian set forth, and arriving at 
Ferrara, was there feasted for three days by Lucrezia and the 
duke ; from thence proceeding to Lucca, where he was received 
with all honour, and thence to Genoa^ ‘ ixjceiving food and kind 
greeting from many of the nobles.’ After a toilsome journey 
&om Genoa to Nice, where he^as ‘greeted by the whole towm 
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very lovingly/ lie 'went on to Avignon, wlierc the cardinal of Audi 
prepared a banquet,^ at which ‘were more than a hundred ladies, 
‘ and so many masques and dances -were perlbyned after supper, 
‘ that they did not come to an end before daybreak/ A tolerably 
long entertainment this, when we remember that tlic sun did not 
rise until near seven o’clock. On reaching Lyons, Giustinian re- 
joined his colleague, Pasqualigo, and here they received their joint 
commission, which had been delayed in consequence of the death 
of Louis XIT., since they set out. TJiis commission, which is 
very long and nilnute, dh'ects them to oiler gratulations, witli 
condolence to the new monarch, and especially to court the 
favour of his motlier, Louisa of Savoy, the Signory well knowing 
that she would hecoine the presiding genius of the court. They 
were then to proceed to England witli due eompliimmts, ‘ em- 
‘ ploying loving words, indicative r>f our affection and respect for 
‘ his majesty— dilating hereupon asiniioh as you shall think lit; 
‘ above all, you will thank his majesty in the most grateful lau- 
‘ guage, for that, in the confederation formed ])etAveen him and the 
‘ late Most Christian King Louis, he deigned to name us as his 
‘ special friends and confederates.’ Thus tiu'. importance of 
England must have been widely recogitised, for the haughty 
republic of Venice to proffer such bumble tluinks. 

After a tedious journey to Paris, and a stay there of some 
time, the ambassadors proceeded to Boulogne and rook sliip i'or 
England, ||srhere, after being ‘ buffeted mercilessly by the foul 
weather,’— we should scarcely have expected such dolrp'ous lan- 
guage from vcjyagers accustomed to the stormy Adriatic^ — tlu y 
reached Dover, and after paying their devotions at (/auterbury, 
entered I.ondon in solemn state, Andrea Badoer the ex -ambas- 
sador, with the Venetian residents, meetjng them, and altogctlier 
-forming a procession of 200 horsemen. 

St. George’s day was at hand,— for the ambassador’s progress 
had occupied nearly three months, and on this Jiigh festival the 
ambassadors were to be introduced to the king, then liolding his 
court at Eichmond. So in the morning about half-past nine, 
Giustinian and bis colleague, escorted by all the Venetian mer- 
eliauts, wlio seem to have been veij numorous, proceeded to tlie 
\vater s side, where a royal barge, — ‘just like a bueentaur,' is the 
remark of one of the naiTators. — awaited them, uiid into whi(^b 
they were led by ‘ Dom Jolm Jlosel,’ the fortunate ancestor of the 
Bussells, although as yet holding subordinate station at court, 
ipd Dr. Taylor, apparently an ecclesiastic. Followed by their 
countrymen in other barges, the Venetian ambassadors passed 
along the noble river, unspanned as yet by bridge, unpolluted by 
smoke, gliding past the old palabe of Westminster, past Chelsea, 
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ev€ii tlien a favourite suLurbau village ; past Fulham, v’ith its 
venerable pabu^e, oversliadecl by its ancient trees ; past Sion, and 
many a religious house besides, — ^its inmates little dreaming of the 
storm that should burst on their quietude in a few short years; 
onward between these beautiful baiiKS, beautiful even now, until 
tliey arrived at the palace of iliehmond — that strangely unpic- 
turesqiie, if not ugly, mass of buildings, all angles and clumsy 
windows, and turrets with oft t end, each capped with a Kremlin- 
like roof, and surmounted by a huge vane. The reader may see 
it in Speed, with a h)nnal row of trees before it, and a narrow 
stream in the foreground very like a kennel, and therefore most 
<;onsiderately labelled ‘Thames find.’ From the outward ap- 
])earance td' tliis palace, it might scarcely he imagined that it 
contained an apartment sufficiently large for the ordinary 
attendants of the court ; but (riustiniim, well accustomed to noble 
buildings, tells us they wore ushered into a stately hall, in which 
‘ well iiigh all the lords and prelates of the kingdom’ were 
usseml)led, and wbeie be was received by the ^oung nionarcli 
with marked courtesy. As the letters of 8agudino, bis secretary, 
enter more int^» detail, aud supply a graphic picture of the court, 
our extracts sliall be from tbem, 

‘ Having landed wdth about two hundred persons, we went into this 
palace, and on entering a very hatidsome and lofty hall, a collation was 
served us of no tiling but bread and wine, as is the custom here ; and 
tills being ended, we passed through some other chambers, where w^c 
saw jjart of his majesty’s guard, consisting of 300 EnglSh, all veiy 
handsome men, and in excellent array, with their halberts ; and by my 
faith, 1 never saw finer fellows ! At lcngt)i we entered a room where 
lii.s majesty was leaning against a chair which was covered with cloth 
of gold brocade with a cushion of the same, and a large gilt sword 
under a cano])y of cloth of gold with a raised pile. His majesty was 
dressed as a knight of the garter, and wore a very costly doublet, over 
which was a mantle of violet-coloured velvet, with a very long train 
lined with white satin; on his head was a richly jewelled cap of 
crimson velvet, of immense value, and round his neck ho wore a collar 
studded with many precious stones, of which I never saw the like,’ 

Another account given here, mentions that from this collar a 
diamond was suspended, anticipating in size, if not in brilliancy, 
the Koh-i-noor, for ‘ it was the size of the largest walnut,’ and 
from this hung h most beautiful, large round pearl. This last 
account also supplies another traft of Henry's passion for adorn- 
ment, in the remark that * his fingers were one mass of jewelled 
rings.’ The ambassadors were most courteously received, and 
Oiustinlan’s Latin oration, / as elegant and as well delivered as 
possible,* says his secretary, ‘ wus listened to with silent attention, 
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especially by the king, who uiidei-stands Latin very well.’ This 
is an important fact, for it proves tliat at the revival of classical 
knowledge in England, tlie practice of using a different pronmi- 
ciation from that employed on the continent had not been intro- 
duced. The ceremonial being ended, the king and the ambassadors 
proceeded tc mass ‘in grand procession,’ and it was sung, 
Sagudino remarks, ‘ by Ids majesty's choristers, whose voices are 
' really rather divine than human ,* tMly did not chant, hut sang 
‘ like angels, and as for the counter-hass voices, I don't think 
‘ they have their ^?(pials in the world.’ Strange indeed must this 
statement appear to readera accustomed to consider the English, 
not only as an utterly unmusical nation, hut as semi-hiiibarcuis 
300 years ago. King Henry, however, we know was passionately 
fond of music himself, and took great interest in the proheieney 
of his choristers; but the high admiration expressed by an 
Italian, at a period too when music was generally cultivated hy 
liis countrymen, appears to us especially worthy notice. He 
continues : — v 

‘After mass the king and the rest of the nobles, with llie anil)us- 
sadors and tlieir followers, returned to this paluee into a hall, where 
one table had been prepared for his nijyesty, and another ibr the 
knights of the garter, aiid the ambassadb^^ and the metehants with 
us; and after witnessing a display of golct plate, of most immense 
vduo, as well as a great quantity of silver, vre sat down to table and 
dined very well. The repast being ended, his majesty sent for the 
ambassadors, and addressed their magnilicencies pai*tly in French and 
partly in Latin, and also in Italian, much gracious and pleatant talk, 
showmg himself, by my troth, most affable ; and then Imving taken 
leave, we departed. The personal beauty of his majesty will be well 
known to your magniticence, through your brother ; and 1 have heard 
tliat, l)e8ides his beauty, which is indeed very great, he has, moreover, 

many other excellent qualities Two such kings as those of 

France and England have, 1 fency, not been witnessed by any ambas- 
sador.s who have gone out of Venice for these tifty years — witness 
wh®reof is the Maguitico Pietro Pasqualigo, who affirms the like, and 
extols everything tee usque ad astra' 

Pnsqualigo’s testimony to Henry’s personal attractions is given 
in’ a letter a little farther on. ‘ He is the handsomest potentate 
‘ I ever set eyes upon ; above the usual height, with an extremely 
‘ fine calf to liis leg, his complexion very fair and bright, witli 
^ auburn hair, and a round face so very beautiful that it would 
' become a pretty woman.’ To these descriptions, bo contrary to 
what h»fi been generally believed — so contrary to the evidence of 
autlientic portraits, but all, be it remembered, taken when far 
more advanced in life — we append the report of Giustinian him- 
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self, pres€>ntcd to the senate on his return, and therefore obviously 
an impartial one : — 

‘HLs majesty is twenty-nine years old’ — this was in 1519 — 'and 
extremely handsome ; nature could not have done more for him ; he 
is handsomer thari any other sovereign in Christendom, a great deal 
handsomer than the king of France, very fair, and his whole frame 
admirably proportioned. He is very accomplished ; a good musician, 
composes well, is a most capital hoi'seman, a fine jouster, speaks good 
French, Latin, and Spajiish ; is very religious, hears three masses daily 
when he hunts, and sometimes five on other days; be bears the 
office every day in the queen’s chamber — that is to say, vespers and 
compline. He is very fond indeed of hunting, and never takes this 
diversion without tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to he 
stationed beforehand along the line of country he may mean to take, 
and when one is tired he mounts anotlier, mid before he gets home 
they are all exhausted. He is extremely fond of tenuis, at whicli 
game it is the prettiest thing in the world to see lii#])lay, his fair 
skin glowing through a shirt of the finest texture. He gambled 
with tlie French hostages to the amohnt occasionally, it w^as said, of 
from six to (‘ight thousand ducats a *day. He is afiablc, gi’acious, 
harms no one, does not covet his neighbour’s goods, and is satisfied 
witli his own dominions.’ 

( liustinian had soon an opportunity of witneBsing for himself 
the king’s iiroficiency in^-he sports of the greensward, and tlie 
tilt-yard ; for on the 1st of May, Henry having removed to his 
palacjc at Greenwicdi, summoned the ambassadors thither, and 
tlieii they aeeumpanjed the queen and her suite into the country, 
Hall telLs us it was to Shooter’s-liill, to meet the king : — 

‘ Her majesty was most excellently attired, and with her were 
twenty -five damsels mounted on white jialfreys, with a number of 
footmen in most excellent order. The queen went thus a distance of 
two miles into a wood, where' they foimd the king with his guard, all 
clad in a livery of green, with bows in their hands, and about a 
hundred noblemen on horseback, all gorgeously arrayed. In this w^ood 
w«|re certain bowers filled purposely with singing-birds, which caj oiled 
most sweetly ; and in one of these bastions, or bowers, were some 
triiunphul cars, on which were singers and musicians, who played an 
organ and lute, and flutes, for a good while, during a banquet that was 
served in this place ; then, proceeding homewards, certain tall paste- 
board igiants being placed on cars and surro\mded by his majesty’s 
guard, we were conducted to Greenwich, the musicians singing the 
whole way, and sounding the trumpets and other instruments; so 
that, by my fidtb, it was an exceedingly fine triumph and very ^m- 
pQUs ; and the king in person brought up the rear in as great sti^ as 
possible, being followed by the queen, with such a crowd on foot as to 
exceed, I think, 25,000 persons.’ ^ 

These merry May-games, kept up for so many generations in 
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honour of tliat popular favourite, hold llobin Hood, must, how- 
ever, have appeared almost unintelligible to the Venetian niag- 
nificos, who, acquainted, although they must have been, through 
their j)oets, With Arthur and his knights, w^ere wholly ignorant of 
England’s other hero, enshrined in the popular heart even more 
fondly than he was— that gallant outlaw of Slierwood ‘ who cared 
not |or king or htu'oii.’ It seems strange that a sovereign so 
despotic in opinion, as well as practice, as Henry, should have 
patronised so heartily these May-games, connected as they were 
with traditions whicli could only have had their rise among a 
free and a haughty people. On returning, high mass, and then 
dinner followed ; mid after dinner the ambassadors were enter- 
tained with music until tlie preparations for a joust were made, 
and then — 

‘ This mos^Berene king made his appearance in very great pomp. 
On liis side ^^re ten noblemen on most capital horses, all with liveries 
of one sort — ^namely, cloth of gold with a raised pile, his majesty’s 
war horse being caparisoned \n the same maimer ; and in truth, he 
looked like St. George in person on its back. The opposing party 
consisted of ten other noblemen, also in rich array, and very well 
mounted, so that really I never saw such a sight ; and then they began 
to joust, and continued this sport for three hoin*s, to the constant 
sound of trumpets and drums, the king elf^llingall the otliers, shiver- 
ing many lances and unhorsing one of his opponents ; so that the sliow 
was most beautiful. I never should have expected to lind such pomp ; 
and on this occasion his majesty exerted himself to the utmost I’or the 
sake of the ambassadors, and more particularly on account of I^asqiia- 
ligo, who is retTirning to Prance to-day, that he may be able to tell 
King Francis what he has seen in England, and especially in regard 
to his majesty’s own prowess,’ 

Sagudino cursorily alludes to Katherine, and in a very sugges- 
tive manner. ‘ 8he is ratbei- ugly tlian othenvise, but llie damsels 
of her court are handsome, mid make a sumptuous appearance/ 
He tells that Pasqualigo addressed her in Spanish, which greaily 
pleased the poor ne^ected queen. Giustinimi, in bis report, 
notices this fatal w'ont of beauty, althougb in more measured 
terms. ‘ She is thirty-five yeafs old ; not handsome, but has a 
very beautiful complexion.’ Pie adds, ‘ we saw her but seldom.* 

The entertainments, among which may be placed a dinnit with 
the lord mayor apd a, visit to the Tower, where not only the lions 
and* leopards were shown them, but ‘ the king’s bronze artillery, 
mounted on four hundred carriages, very fine and remarkable,’ 
together ^dth pikes, bows, and arrows for 40,000 men — ^having 
come to im end, and Pasqualigo having departed too on his 
embassy to P’rance, Giustinian and Badoer address themselves to 
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hiisiness, especially those two points — the equalizing the duties 
on malmsey, and promoting the friendly relations just entered into 
hetweon France and England. At one of the first interviews 
with the lung the following curious notice occurs. Henry is 
referring to Maximilian’s endeavours to subjugate the north of 
Italy ; and having received a cautious answer to his (piestion, 
whether the King of Spain is friendly to Venice — ^ 

‘ He asked us how we stood with the pope ? We maxle answer that 
we considered his holiness our good father, because we were his most 
obsequious children. He then inquired to which side his holiness 
adhered ? We said we knew not, but that if he chose to favour the 
t^ause of justice as became a true pastor, he would assist our affairs in 
unison with tlwse of France. His majesty rejoined, ‘ I could not 
credit your being otherwise than friends with the pope, for I likewise 
am his good son, and shall ever he with his holiness, and with the 
church, from which I never mean to depart.* * 

How would Henry have spui-nod the tlioiight, as an actual 
suggestion of the evil one, luid it then been told him that, first 
among all the potentates of Europe, he should cast off liis alle- 
giance. ‘ The Arclihishop of York expressed himself in the 
same manner/ adds Giustinian ; and good cause had he, for the 
scarlet liat, for wliicli AVuj^ey liad cajoled and intrigued for so 
long, was even now on its road to England. The next report 
introduces us to the powerful cluirchmau. After an ineffectual 
(;(mference with the Duke of Norfolk respecting the movements 
of Fnuicis L : — 

‘ After dinner wc went to the right reverend of York, who really 
seems to have the management of the whole of the kingdom, and 
having asked him for news, he repeated to us, ‘ regem Qtdlonim nullo 
jKtcfo esse transUurum monies hecanno,^ We endeavoured to learn 
how this was, but he did not choose to enter into fiirther details, but 
going on to complain with the utmost bitterness of him. . . . ' By 
God, it behoves our king to 2)reservo his own honour and credit. This, 
irid?ed, I ti^ll,you, that should he alter his style, this king will change 
his mind ; let King Francis evince regiird and esteem, and trust in him ; 
in that case the king will keep the covenant agreed upon. I was the 
author of this peace, contrary to th4 opinion of many of these lords ; 
and I will moreover maintain it should said king chuse to do his duty, 
though if it be his intention to persevere as he has commenced, 1 will 
destroy my fabric.* 

At a subsequent interview Wolsey affirms that, in the event of 
any hostility, Henry * will know how to avenge himself; fori 
^tell you, sir ambassador, that we have ships here in readiness, 

‘ and in eight days could place 00,000 men on the soiFof France ; 

‘ so we are able to thwart any of his projects at our pleasure.’ 
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In tlie report of tlie SiOth September vfe find that Wolsey ‘ has 
‘ been created cardinal, at the suit of this most serene king, who 
'■with miglit and main is bent on jiggrandisiug him.' So a few 
days after, Giustininn, just recoA^ered from severe illness, goes to 
eougratulato liim, Avhen lie rephes, ' iii elegant teiins, thnnking 
your sublimity infinitely.' The next despatch relates the on dlt 
(an4 none of these were lightly passed oyer by the w ary Vene- 
tian), that Ferdinand, Henry's father-in-law, had sent Iiim ‘ a 
* princely gift, a very valuable jewelled collar, with two capital 
'horses, caparisoned right royally, and an extremely rich sword/ 
Avith a view' to obttiin military aid for the invasion of France 
(which, however, the king had refused) ; so, Gve plied tlie riglit 
reverend cardinal,’ and learnt fj*om him that the present w'as worth 
100,000 ducats,’ but he was silent as to the reason of the gift — a 
silence -vrliicli increased the ambassador’s eagenn.^ss, sima*, as was 
w'ell knoAvn, I'erdinand the Catholic w-as never royally open* 
handed. * There are not lliose wanting,' contiiines the n?port, 
'who say tliat his aforesaid catholic majesty sent to the 

collar;' and tliis seems to have been the case, for pawiibroking 
then, and indeed earlier, Avas an aristocratical, find f'ven royal 
calling : and, as the editor remarks, Henry at the beginning of 
his reign transacted cousideralde business in the laiwiibroking 
lino, and made some very good bargains': Among tlii'sc was the 
armour of Charles the Jlold, pledged by his granddangliter tlic 
archduchess Margaret, in 1510; and so lair Avere his dcuLings, 
or more probably, so enormous Avas Iiis store of ready money, 
that Badoer, in tlie September of the same year, Avrote to tlie 
Signoiy, then sorely pressed for memis for cariying on tiah: Avar, 
that for a fitting ' consideration,’ the king would oblige the state 
with as large a sum as 150,000 ducats! The cautious ambas- 
sador suggested that his Avife should be sent to England on board 
the Flanders galley, Avitii such jcAvels of 8t. Mark's, or others, as 
it was wished to pledge, ‘ so that the king did not deal with, 
Venice’ — a nice distinction ; but the republic dfd folloAv his 
adA'ice, and thus we are spared, in tlie almost intemiinalile cata- 
logue of Homy VIII. 's jewels, an adtlitional holf-doxen pages of 
‘ grete perles,’ ' grete balas rubVes,’ and ‘ fayre diamantes.’ 

The next report fixes the date of that celebrated vessel, the 
Henry Grace de Dku. ‘ Finally, a galeas of nnusual size' has 
' been launched, with such a number of heavy guns that w^e 
' doubt whether any fortress, however strong, could resist tlieir 
' lire. ThivS most serene king and queen chose to attend the 
‘ launch, together with well nigh all the lords and prelates, we 
' also being present, and all dined on board at his majesty'# 
'charge. It really seemed to us aline and excellent engine (sic). 
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^provided it e^n be worked.’ The last proviso was not unneces- 
sary, since it appears that she required four hundred men for lour 
days only to worlc her from Erith to Barking. Her tonnage is 
said to have been 1500. 

In December Giustinian writes — 

‘ 1 have been latterty given to understand that two Florentine 
merchants who do much business, at this present give money in large 
quantities to whoever will take it, fof bills on Bruges or Antwerp, 
which has caused many judicious merchants to suspect these monies 
are being remitted by his majesty here to Flanders, for consignment 
to the emperor ; and this is the general mercantile opinion.’ 

Having, therefoi*o, made cautious inquiries, he piS^cceds to the 
cardinal, urging tliat if it were so, ‘it would be tantamount to 
giving t])e sword to the enemy to destroy us.’ ‘His iTvcrtmd 
lordship ' replies that the rumour was false, and ‘that they who 
gHvc me the intelligence lied.' Ginstinian bad not been ambas- 
sador so oftem as to believe the men? protestations even of a 
eai'dinal ; so he inquires farther, and finds that ‘50,000 ducats 
liavo already heeri sent, and which — 

‘ I believe, on account of the quantity of cash invested were in bills 
on Flaii(h?r.s, causing a variation in tlu? exchanges so very’ great that 
it amounts to 7 and S ])er cent., and in the like manner as the 
exLcliarige has risen here, so has it fallen in Flanders, in such wise that 
those who want bills thence for other places, obtain 12 and 11 per 
cent, more than they woidd have done a month ago; and this, because 
the really money lias been withdrawn thence for transmission to the 
emperor. Moreover, I have seen a letter .... that these bills of 
exchange to the amount of 100,000 ducats, btdonging to the King of 
England, and destined for the emperor, have raised the price of money 
here (Flanders) upwards of 12 per cent., and there is such a sciU’city 
of gold tliat it is no longer to be got.’ 

He therefore remarks that he can no longer doubt this, seeing 
that first there was peace between England and Spain, then the 
present came, <uid then that the two ambassadors were wth the 
emperor, and couriers constantly passing to and fro. He again 
\isits the cardinal, ‘ who may in point of fact be styled ifjme rex* 
and is assured that the money has been sent merely on a trade 
adventure, ‘ for the purchase of inlaid armour, and other costly 
furniture/ and ‘ very fine jewels of great value, which we hope to 
obtain at no great cost,’ and that those who reported to the 
contrary ‘ lied to their heads.’ With this explanation Giustinian 
was compelled to appear satisfied. The next news is the death 
of Ferdinand, and the embassy to the archduke, (now Charles Y.), 
^whose succession, he fears, will cause ‘many innovations through- 
out Christendom.’ The birth of the princess Mary and her 
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christening, is next reported, with tlie prudent conduct of the 
Icing in not requesting any crowned liead to sttjnd sponsor, but 
choosing Wolsey and the Duchess of Norfolk. 

In a subsequent despatch, Giustiiiiaii reports tluit he 1ms 
received from some of the lords ‘ language rather bordoring on 
outrage tlmn arrogance,’ for 

* Finding myself at the court, and talking familiarly about otlier 
matters, two lay lords, great pei*sonages in this kingdom, inquired 
of me whence it came that your excellency was of such sli])j)ery faith, 
now favouring one party and then another ? Although these words 
might reasonably have provoked me, I answered witli all discretion, 
that you did k<lep, and ever had kept your faith ; whereupon one of 
them answered me, ‘j&# Veneli sunt piscatores.' Marvellous was 
the command I had then over myself. 1 rejoined, that liad he been 
at Yeiiiee, and seen pur senate and the Venetian nobility, he, periiaps, 
would not speak thus; and moreover, Avere he well read in our liistory, 
both eouceriiiiig the origin of our city, and the grandeur of your 
excellency’s leais, neither the one nor the other would seem to him 
those of fisliermen ; yet, .said 1, fishermen founded the Christian faith, 
and we Lave been those fishermen who defended it against the infidel, 
our fishing-boats being galleys and ships ; our hooks, the treasure of 
St. Mark ; and our bait the Hfe-blood of our citizens, who died for the 
Cliristian faith,’ 

All eloquent answer this to the ignorant insults of Henry s 
upstart nobles ; but it appears surprising tliat Wolsey, wl jo was 
by, did not also rebuke them. Fnjin a subsequent despatch we, 
however, find that ho and die bishop of Durham, afterwards 
made ample apologies, and begged Giustiniau to consider the 
remarks ‘of as lightweight as the brains Df those wlio litter^ 

‘ tliom, olfering, if such were my will, to restrain them by a shitVp^\ 
Glemonstratiou.’ This he declined, ‘ being aware tliat neither Ijy 
‘ liis majesty nor liis ministers was your excellency deemed per- 
‘ fidious, or we ourselves fishermen, robbers, or traders,' (Imcksters, 
we tliink, Avould be n more appropriate word, foJ^^hoth the east 
and the west recognised the Venetians as traders), ‘but such 
as the world had known us for many centuries.* 

Again is rumour busy; thnCmost troublesome of queens and 
sisters Margaret, was expected from Scotland, so it was said 
that her late marriage with the Earl of Angu^ was to be set 
aside ill order to her marriage with die emperor. Giustinian 
remarks, that Maximilian's ambassador, and the one from Spain, 
had frequent conferences, * and it seems to me that there is a 
‘‘ great union between (lie emperor and this kingdom and the 
‘Catholic king.’ There are also two agents In thejSwiss camp,® 
to one of whom die king pays 5000 ducats a-year, and a Swiss 
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agent 1ms come over here. This intelligence probably occasioned 
important directions in tlie reply, for we soon after find Giustinian 
renionstnuing wdth the cjirdinal, and ‘ complained to him that 
‘ the lettei’s received by me from your sublimity, had been taken 

* out of the hands of the courier at Canterbury by the royal 

* officials, and opened and read ; the like being done by private 
‘ letters from the most noble tlie ambassador Badoer of France, 
‘ and others. . , , After this preamble, I communicated to him 
‘ by word of mouth the contents of tlie aforesaid letters, but 
^varying the ^^assages irritten in cypher, lest {as I believe they 
' hare kept a copy of the opened htters) my whrds might serve 
‘ them as a key to the interpretation' Althongli from this curious 
extract we find that tlio tricks of diplomatists were much about 
tlie same in the sixteenth as in the nineteenth eentury, yet the 
quiet theft of despatches, and the apparatus of the copying 
machine, and tlio hread-soal of modem times, are certainly an 
improvement on the ruder plan of stopping the courier, and in a 
‘ stand and deliver’ tone, compelling him to yield up his despatches. 
But if on the part of Wolsey a ruder policy was adopted, the 
most edever charge dUtifaires of the pretseut day could scarcely 
have surpassed tlio Venetian amhassador in clever management. 

'riio plague, wliii'h this year (lolO), seems to have anticipated 
its usual season, having driven Giustinian out of Ijondon, we 
find his letters dated from Putney, then a most pleasant retreat, 
ami probably chosen by him from its vicinity to Chelsea, where 
Sir Thomas More, one of his most valued friends, then lived. 
And pleasant must it have been on the eaidy summer evening to 
he rowed across that tranquil stream, beautiful as any his own 
fair Venice could boast to that family circle, (celebrated by 
Erasmus himself, where pleasant converse, and learned dissertation, 
and musical skill too, would beguile him to forget alike the 
anxieties of statesmanship, and the crooked policy of courts. 
Would that a^few notices of these visits had been preserved! 
willingly might we give np some half-dozen impovtiuit despatches 
for feven sliort notes of one evening with Sir Thomas More, and 
Colet, and -Erasmus. Here is a. pleasant illustration of Henry’s 
love of music — 

* Friar Dionysio, Memo, the organist of St. Mark’s, arrived here a 
few days ago with a most excellent instrument of his, which he has 
brought hither with much care and cost. I pre.scnted him, in the 
first place, to the cardinal, telling him that when your highness heard 
of hi« wanting to quit Venice, for the purpose of coming to his majesty, 
ilyou gave him gracious leave, wdiich you would not have done had he 
intended going to any one else. His lordship chose to hear him it 
the presence of many lords and virtuosi, who were as pleased as pos- 
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sible with him. Fe afterwards went to his majesty, who sent for him 
immediately after dinner, and made him play helbre a great riuml)er of 
his lords, and all his virtuosi. He y)la 3 X'd not n^erely to the satisfac- 
tion, but to the incredible admiration and pleasure of everybody, and 
especially of his majcaty — who is extremely skilled in music — and of 
the two queens , So his said majesty has included him among 
his instrumental musicians, nay, has appointed him their duel’, and 
says he will Avrite to itome to^^have him unfrocked out of his monastic 
weeds, so that he may merely retain holy orders, and that ho will 
make him his chaplain.’ 

Meanwhile the course of political affairs proceeded, but un- 
favourably for Venice. In November the league behveen Henry 
and the Emperor and King of Spain was completed, and sworn 
to with much solemnity. ‘ The Turk,’ too, — name of fear then — 
had again awakened thealann of the republic, lor Selim 1. had 
just before given hatfle to the SoJdan of Egy])t, at Aleppo, and 
gjiinod that crowning victory which soon after tulded Egy])t itself 
to his wide dominions. So, anxiously did Giustinian seolc the 
lord cardinal, 'pointing out the extremely peiilous siuiation of 
' tlie Christian religion.’ Wolsey replied by urging the Vemnians 
to join the league, a proposal distasteful enough, since it W'ould 
involve the relinquishment of Verona, wjpeh tlie Signory deter- 
mined to keep. But this Wolsey declared he sliouhl be able to 
effect, ‘had 1 a seat in your senate;’ while the prospect of a wiir 
against the Turks so roused his belligerent spirit, that he declared 
lie knew” the king would perform memorable I'cnts, adding, ‘ and 
perhaps I myself may go in person.’ It is curious to coijj(3('tiire 
what might have been die future of England, and of Wolsey, hud 
a general crusade against the Turks been undertaken. 

The next despatch fully corroborates all tbat Bkelton bus 
recorded of the ungovernable spirit of this haughty churchman. 
The papal nuncio having been sent for, the cardinal ‘ took him 
‘ into a private chamber, where he hid hands upon him, telling 
‘ him in fierce and rude language, tbat be chose to know” what he 
‘ had written to the Iving of France, and what intercourse lie held 
‘ with me or my son,' actually threatening to put him to the 
rack ! The nimdo denied the cJiarges, alleging that liis intimacy 
will I Giustinian was induced ‘ by a community of literaiy pur- 
suits/ Wolsey, however, sent to his liouse, »ind seized all his 
papers and cyphers, and only released him at the intercession of 
Fisher, the Bishop of Winchester. ‘ The proceeding is summary, 
especially against a Papid nuncio,’ quietly remarks Giustinian; 
but although this remark is cool enough, he adds, ‘I so pliei 
^ the nuncio, that I at length made him write a letter to Sion, (thr 
‘ late ambassador from tlie Siriss), exaygensitmg Ms cirmmstan^ 
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Uis much as possihley^ I promisijig that this step would prove 
^yavy agreeable to your highness.’ Buring the progress of these 
more important events, ‘ the affair of the wines of Gandia,’ was 
not forgotten ; hut Giustinian remarks tliat in this, ^ we are 
‘ navigfiting botli against wind and tide, as the cardinal aspires 
^ and aims at nothing si^’e to obtain profit for his majesty.’ A 
sabse(iuent notice, however, hints tliat presents judiciously 
administered to Wolsey, especially of ^ handsome '"l^amascene 
carpets,’ may turn the wind to a more favourable cjiiartci*. 

A short notice of ‘ evil May-day ' follows, hut it throws no 
additional ligiit on this popular rising, excejit, perhaps, that the 
circumstance of tlie Venetiad merchants being unmolested, corro- 
borates tlic view that it Avas against the foreign aHificers, railier 
tlian against foreigners generally, that the attack was made. The 
next (lespatclies detail the splendid feastings and jousts at Green- 
wich, conse(|ueiit upon the visit of Charles the Fifth s tmvoys. 
Tito account is given more at largo in a letter of Bagiidino, a 
native of the most polished country in Europe, which is worthy 
notice for the excessive admiration it expresses at the magnifi- 
cence and elegance of these English entertainments, lie doscrihes 
the gallant procession, and tlie king in a surcoat of silver 
Laudekin, surrounded by thirty gentlemen; wliile among the 
jousiers were tlie Duke of Bufibik, the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
J\far(piis of Dorset. ‘ The king ran eight courses with Bulfolk, 
each tilting most admiruhly, and shivering their lances almost 
eveiw time,’ 

‘ l^etwx'cn the courses the king and others performed marvellous 
feats, mountiMil on iiuigniiicent horses, under the windows w^here the 
most serene queejis of Engifuid and 'dowager of France were, with all 
the rest of tlie beauteous, and lovely, and sumptuously apparelled 
diimsels. The king performed supernatural feats, changing his horses, 
and making them % rather than leap. The joust being ended, a beam 
w^as brought, some twenty-four feet in length, and nine inches in dia- 
meter, and was placed on the head of one of his majesty’s favourites, 
ma|ter Carol ; and he ran a long way with this beam on his head, to 
the marvel of everybody^. The place where the joust was held is much 
larger tlian St. Mark’s-square ; and vn one side were pitched two tents, 
one of cloth of gold, and the other of silk ; the perso^is at this 
spectacle wore estimated at upwards of fifty thousand. The joust 
being ended, the king and others betook themselves into a hall, where 
preparations had been made for a banquet, where the ambassadors 
were all placed, and by the side of each, one of the handsomest of the 
ladies was seated. The feast then commenced, and lasted more than 
three hours, I will not detail the very sun^tuous dishes, nor yet the 
display of gold and silver plate ; but it is said that the like was never 
witnessed. In the centre of tlie Indl was a stage, on which were some 
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boys, some of whom sung, and others played the rebeck, and 
virginals, making the sweetest melodv. The banquet b^ng ended, the 
king and, the guests betook themselves to dancing in another hall, 
where the damsels of the most serene queen were j and dancing went 
on there for two hours, the king doing marvellous things^ both ia 
dancing and jumping, proving himself, |s in truth he is, indefa^ 
tlgahle.’ 

‘ The affair of the wines' is at length settled amicably, and we 
next have a notice of the * sweating sickness,' makes very 
quick progress, proving fatal in twenty-four hours at the farthest; 
but often in four or five. ‘ The patients experience nothing hut 

* a profuse swefit, wliicli dissolves the frame ; and when once tin? 

* twenty-four hours are passed, all danger is at an end.’ He adds, 
that while it has been very fatal to the native»> very few strangers 
have died. 

Again Giusdnian excites the wrath of the irritable cardinal, 
who summons the secretary, and gives liim a downright rating, 
charging him ‘ not to write anything out of the kingdom without 

* my consent, under pain of the indignation of the king, and of 

* the heaviest penalties, which expressions he repeated several 

* times, becoming more and more exasperated. While tlms irri- 

* tated he held a cane in his hand, and kept gnawing it with his 
'teeth.’ Bagudino endeavoured to paaSfyliim in vain; so, .'in 
the morning very eai’ly,' Giustinian himself proceeded to York 
Hou.se, and w'aited three bouts; ‘but he would not be seen. In- 
deed, lie seems to have worked himself up to such a rage, that 
for days he would hold no communication, and at length 
set off on a pilgrimage to Wulsingham, having lal;ely liad un 
attack of the sweating sickness* ‘ although,' as Giustiiiian naively 
remarks, ‘ the profuse pei'spiration endured by him has not yet 
quite carried off his wrath.' On his return, after many futile 
attempts, Giustinian at last obtained an audience, and then ' my 
gentleness overcame his arrogance,’ and hesaid, ‘Domme orator, 

‘ your language and manner convince me that you are innocent 
‘ of all deceit, and your Signory likewise ; and I own myself 

* vanquished, and receive you as that good mid very dear frifend 
'you have always been to me.' ' On taking leave, he adds, that 
the cardinal gfive him his hand to kiss, contrary to custom, and 

* embraced both me and my secretary.’ 

In November, the mrival of two ambassadors frdih France 
awakened the hope.s of Giustinian for a general peace. Ho seems 
to have had many conferences with them, and soop after their 
departure we find him at Windsor. After some Conversation with 
theidng, - 

fHis majesty caused the pdace^, his daughter, who is two years 
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ol4/ to be brought iniio the Toont where we were; whereupon the car- 
dinal and I,. ^nd all the other lords, kissed her hand more, the 
greatest marks of honour being paid to her universally, more^ithan to 
the qU^ herself. ' The moment she cast her eyes on the Beverend 
Bionysio Memo, who was at a little distance, she began calling out, iii 
.English, ‘ Priest ! ■ and he was obliged to go and play for her ; after 
which, the kihg^ with the princess in his arms, came to me, and said, 
* Per In^neHusimus mr, et mim carusimus^ I thanked 

the king, and tola him he would be recommended to your Signory in 
proportion to the satisfaction his majestj’^ received from him.‘ 

in a report, on his return, lie refers to a farther conversation, 
which produced important results. > 

* After the king had shown him the princess, he said to him, ‘ Per 
Bewn immortalem ista puella ntmquam plorat (the poor young 
ju-incess, however, had to ^ed tears enough in lier girlhood), and the 
ambassador replied, ‘ Sacred majesty 1 the retu«on is, that her destiny 
does not move her to tears ; she will even become queen of Prance.* 
These w’ ords pleased the king greatly ; and a few days later, when the 
ambassador, conferring with Cardinal Wolsey, announced the receipt 
of letters expressing a wish on the part of King Francis for peace, the 
cardinal replied, ‘ If this is true, France has a son, and our king has a 
daughter ; were it wished, they might he affianced.’ ’ 

Upon this hint, Giustiniau wrote to his son, then at the French 
court, and eventually a treaty of marriage was entered into be- 
tween the little prin(*ess of t'wo years old, and the dauphin who 
-was ill Kwtuldliiig-clothes. 

In S(>ptember, ' my Lord Admiral of France', (Bonnivet, the 
well-known lover of Marguerite of Valois) airived with a splendid 
suite in London ; the cavalcade consisting of more than six 
Imndred liorses, besides mules, and baggage-wagons ; and he 
afterwards proceeded to Gi’cenwich. On the 3rd of October, 
ptjace was proclaimed at St. Pauls, after wdiicli a solemn mass 
w^as celebrated by the cardinal, who now held the added dignity 
of legate, ' with so many pontifical ceremonies, and of such un- 
usual splendour, as to defy eitaggeration.' 

“After the recital of* a very elegant oration by the Bev. Bom. 
Bichard Pace, his majesty and the cardinal, together with the French 
ambassadors, proceeded to the high altar, where the articles of the 
peace were read, and sworn to by both parties; but in a tone only 
audible to themselves. Then his majesty and the rest of the party 
went to dine in the palace of the Bishop of London, the king returning 
afterwards to Binham House in the Strand, accompanied by aU the 
aforesaid. From thence, the Cardinal of York was followed by the 
entire company to his own dwelling, where we sat down to a most 
s1inM)tuous supper, the like of which, I fancy, was never given either 
by (Cleopatra or Oahgula 5 the whole banqueting-hali bang so decorated 
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with huge vases oi gold and silver, that I faaicied myself in the Tower 
of Chosroesy where &iat mcmaroh caused divine honours to he paid to 
him.’ ^ 

This splendid supper was followed by a masque, in which the 
king and his sister took part; and of which HSI, that historian 
of ' cloth of gold' and ‘ hnmched dmnask’, has given a most minute 
account. Giustinian continues t 

* On tlie 5th (October), the bridal entertainments were celebrated 
at Greenwich, b©bg attended by the two right reverend legates, and 
the ambassadors, and lords, and prelates ; and the decorations were 
most sumptuous. The king stood in front of his throne, and on one 
side was the queen, and the queen dowager of France, with the most 
illustrious princess in front of her mother, dressed in cloth of gold, 
with a cap of black velvet on her head, adorned with man}" most 
costly jewels. On the one side were the two right reverend legates, 
and others, according to their rank- The Reverend Cuthbert Ton- 
stall, the privy councillor, recited a most copious and elegant oration 
in praise of the marriage, which being ended, the most illustrious 
princess was taken in arms, and the magnificos the French ambas- 
sadors asked the consent of the king and queen, on hehalf of each of 
the parties, to this marriage contract ; and both parties having assented, 
the Right Reverend Legate the Cardinal of York placed on her finger 
a small rm^ jmta diyitum ptieUw, but in^^hich a large diamond was 
set (supposed to have been a present from his right reverend lortlslii}.) 
aforesiiid); and my lord admiral passed it over the second joint. The 
bride was then blessed by the two legates, after a long exordium from 
the C^irdinal of York, every pfissible ceremony being observed. Mass 
was then performed by the cardinal in the presence of the king and 
all the others ; the whole of the choir being decorated with elotli of 
gold, and all the court in such rich array, that I never sitw the like 
either here or elsewhere.’ 

A grand dinner followed; and then succeeded ‘ stately 
'jousts and banquets, and comedies, pageants of such sort as am 
' rarely seen in England.’ Foremost among these must be placed 
the pageant described by Hall ; of the artiheial rock, and trees 
udonied with regal shields, and the ftur Itjdy seated there 'with a 
* dolphin in her lap, and while ladies and gentlemen in cremosyn 
‘ and purple satin daunced a great space; and a person called 
' Report, apparylle(^in cremosyn satin full of tonges, sitting on a 
‘ flying horse with, wings, and feto of golde, called Pegasus,' 
detailed in choice French tiie whole meaning, smile at 
these ‘ pageants,' although they were the precursors of tliose 
masques for which Drayton, and Marstou, and Ben Jonson, even 
Milton himself, wrote their sw eetest verses ; but. grave Sebastian 
• Giustinian looked solemnly on, for such pageants were common 
mt the Italian courts, and the flrst poets of Italy were stmunoned 
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to constHK^t the allegory, and her rising artists to dress the cha- 
racters ; for even the Gonzagas and the do Medici thought it 
no scorn in quaint disguise to join in the chorus, or to - lead the 
solemn measure. 

A few days after the French atahassadors departed, having 
thus comideted the alliance which was ‘ to last for ever f some 
score of such eternal alliances having been broken, and being 
about to bo broken, by the same monarchs. lattle might the 
embassy heed this, for they returned laden with the costliest 
gifts. 

‘ To my lord admiral (Bonnivet), a very rich robe of cloth of gold, 
lined with cloth of silver, which had b()en made for his majesty’s own 
use, and worn by him one day. He also gave him several pieces of 
ydate, valued at 30(.)0 crowns, and tlmee palfreys ; to the Bishop of 
Paris, plate and 2000 crowns ; and to the two others, 1000 crowns 
each. . . . To the Most Christian King they are sending a suit of 
horsc-hamess, with the caparisons an^ cvefy requisite, wrought in 
gold fillagrc'e, and very rich embroidery, ,and of fine design, so tliat the 
French say they nevc?r saw anything handsomer.’ 

Thus, even down to the reign of Henry VITI., the ancient 
superiority of the London goldsuiitlis and cmbroidcresses, espe- 
cially in gold work, WHS still recognised? Poor Giustinian rather 
grudgingly enumerates these splendid gifts, for lie seems to have 
received nothing lioyond a largo gold chain, and we have now 
frequent entreaties to be released from liis duties, and to be suf- 
fered to return to his family. The Avinter of 1518-19 hoAvever 
])assed aAvay ere his successor arrived. 

Tlie de|^h of Maximilian, in J|uiuary, Avhich, if earlier, might 
have been wxdcomed by the v^igttor}% is next passed over with 
merely an allusion to the sumptuous obsequies celebrated for him 
in 8t. Paul s ; for although one great enemy of Venice Avas gone, 
little could be ascertained as to the policy of his successor. 
Henry, indeed, could well afford a splendid seiAdce to his memory, 
for ]\iaximilian, of Avhom Machiavel said, Hf the leaves on all 
* the trees of Italy had been turned into ducats he would still 
^ have been in need,’ was, to the enij, one of his most importunate 
pensioners. Maximilian’s loss was, however, deplored by ‘ fight- 
ing men,' that is, soldiers of fortune, for, as Jleuranges remarks, 
^he kept al|pOhristendom awake; for Avheii he could not do 
anything himself, he shoAved others the way.’ 

In spring Giustinian reports the arrival of ambassadors from 
Spain, ‘ to ratify the league concluded betAveen the princes of 
Christendom,* and the unusual pomp Avith wdiich they were re- 
ceived. And therefore, — 

‘ As Ins holiness had sent a fresh commission to the legates, it was 
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arranged that the two cardinals were to come to the court, as if newly 
sent by his holiness. They made their appearance accordingly, being 
met by big majesty, and all the prelates, lords, and ambassadors, with 
all the ceremonies usually observed on a first arrival. . . . Then the 
Prothonotary Campeggio, the legate’s son, or brother, delivered a very 
elegant oration in the name of liis holiness, and lauded the King of 
England to the skies. . . . According to the tenor of the discourse, 
the King of England may be styled the head of tins alliance, rather 
than bis holiness, who has lavished every expressi(.)n of honor upon him, 
somewhat to the disparagement and degradation, perhaps, of the apostolic 
chair. After this, one of the Spanish ambassadors made an oration. 
.... He said, in conclusion (to use his very words), that his Catholic 
highness reqitesfed and heaought bis majesty to be pleased to receive 
him, as one of the number of said eonfederate.s. . . . The magnitieo 
Horn Eichard Pace, bis majc.sty’s chief secretary, made the rc‘ply, in 
which he qualified our lord’s holiness; * tanquarn coviifem. conhetlera- 
tionis and to mitigate the arrogance of such an ex])rcssion, he added, 
* comifem, et ipiod maxiine optavit hie sacratissimus rex, principeni 
confffiderationis.’ . . . From tliis your highness may comprehend in 
how great repute the King of England stands with all tlu; princes of 
Christendom ; and tl\at the prinei[)al author of all these proceedings is 
the right reverend legate of York.’ 

Wlieii we remember tbff the king who tlnift ‘ requcfitcd imd he- 
soiiyht' Hc;nry, was no other ihnn ihe'renowned Cdnirles V., and 
that the pontiff who meekly offered himself — so greatly to the 
anger of Giustinian — as a mere partner in the conlederatioii, was 
Leo X., we shall perceive that Eugliind and lier alliance were, 
even then, considered of far greater moment than our * standard' 
bisioriniis have ever dreamt of. 

In June, Charles V. wus«^cuted King of the Eomans, an 
event greatly deprecated hy Giustinian, and which he tells us 
was so distasteful to FranGs I., who Jiad some faint liopos of 
being chosen himstdf, #nit on the occasion of Wolsey performing 
high mass in 8t. Paul's in celebration of it, the French amlms- 
sador refused to attend. It is curious to read the vaiious con- 
jectures of these aged statesmen, as to what kind of a ruler the 
youthful King of the Eomans might prove. The legate Cam- 
peggio, when they discussed .the subject together, over a quiet, 
confidential dinner|pdeclared that, ‘ owing to his youth and deli- 
' cate health, he was fitter to he governed than t|||govern ; and 
‘ touching this particular, he said the govemraeni was in the 
' hands of iny Lord de Chievres, a personage who was quite in 
^ the French interests.’ Thi.s opinion of the incapacity of the 
most energetic sovereign that the sixteenth century brought forth, 
was however shared by other Italian statesmen ; Minio, a Vene- 
tian, writing from Home, informing the Signory that three envoys 
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who had hitely had audience of him, declared ‘ that he had no 
‘ sort of ability, and is in loading stiings. On three occasions 
' when they were in his lU'csence, they never lieard him utter a 
‘ single word ; all matters being regulated by his counsellors, 
* the chief of whom is M. de Chievres, who does everything, and 
‘ one day expressed himself in very strong terms against him, 
‘ showing that he feared nothing soever.' Another report, how- 
ever, represents liim as not altogether devoid of spirit ; hut it is 
evident that not one of the rulers or statesmen of Europe had 
the least idea of the commanding talents ere long to l)e dis- 
played by Cliarles V. 

80011 after tliis letter, his successor having alr(?ady arrived, 
Giustinian took leave of the court of Henry VIII., returning, 
after a short visit to Francis I., to Venice, from whence, after a 
few yeai\s’ repose, he was sent, in 1550, tis ambassador to the court 
of France. I roin 1 5^15, wdien he returned to Venice, until 1 540, 
he was constantly employed in the service of the state, and in 
1513 he died, having numbered more than fourscore years. 
I rom the report, presented soon after his return, we have already 
extracted his portraits of Henry VI II. and Catlierine ; the reader 
will, however, like to see his enrelhl and minute picture of ‘ the 
ryghte tnuuiphaiit lord high cardinal ,^]ien in the I'ulness of his 
power. 

‘ H(? is of low origin : he has two brothers, one of whom holds an 
untitled benefice, luid the other is pushing his fortune. This cardinal 
is the person who rules both the king and the entire kingdom. On 
the ambassador’s first arrival in England, he used to say, ‘ his majesty 
ivill do so and so.* Subsequently, and by degrees, he went on forgetting 
himsell’, and began saying ‘ We shall do so and so ;* at this present he 
has reached such a pitch, that he aaj’^s * I shall do so and so.* He 
is about forty-six years old (in 1519), very handsome, learned, ex- 
ti’emcly eloquent, of vast ability, and indefatigable. Jffe alone transacts 
the same hu§iness that occupies all the magistracies, offices, and councils 
of Vemice, both civil and criminal; and all state affairs, likewise, are 
managed by liim, let their nature be what they may. He is pensive, 
and has the reputation of being extremely just: he favors the people 
exceedingly, and especially the j)Oor. He is in very great repute — 
seven times more than if he were §ope. He has a very fine palace 
(this is York Place), where one traverses eight rooms before reaching 
his audience chamber, and they are all hung ^dth tapestry which is 
changed once a week. He always has a sideboard of plate worth 

25.000 ducats, wherever he may he, and his silver is estimated at 

150.000 ducats. He is supposed to be very rich indeed.’ 

Giustinian 8 report of the chief nobility, affords some valuable 
data. He places the Duke of Buckingham foremost, remarking 
that ‘he is extremely popular; and it is thought that were the 
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king to die without iierre made, lie might easily obtain the crown.’ 
Doubtless tile knowledge of this contributed to the dowiiM of 
‘ poor Edward Boliun,’ not two years Jifter. The Duke of Nor- 
folk is likewise represented as having ‘ some liopes of the crown;' 
while Brandon, Buke of iSuifolk, ‘ cloth of iiieze’ though he 
were by birth, ^ has also great hopes of the crown, in right, of his 
wife,' Henry’s sister, Mary Tudor. Oi the other peers he says 
little. 

^ Concerning the militar}’' in England ; they do not make use of 
men-at-arms .... the real force of tlie country consisting in its 
infantr}^ which is supposed to imiount to 150,000 men, whose peculiair 
weapon is the long-bow. When they take the field, their arms con- 
sist of a breast-plate, bow^, arrows, sword, and tw^o stakes, one before 
and one behind, with whiih they make their palisades, or stockade ; 
but all their prowess is in the bow. Tliev insist on being ])aid 
monthly, nor do tiuw elmse to sulier any hardsUi]) ; but when they 
have theii' comforts, they will do battle daily, with a eoui’age, vigor, 
and valor that defy exaggeration.’ 

The editor truly remarks on this, that Giustinian miglit have 
b(X'ii told that Agincourt w'as gained by our countiymcii on 
very empty stomachs; and, alas! recent victones have inclelibly 
hxecl on our minds tbe|pd, tbougb proud, remembrance, that 
the most brutal neglect or our soldieif;'' ef>nilbrts, eonbl not para- 
lyse their arms, either at Balakhiva or at Inkcnimn. It is onnoiis 
to lind Giustinian ’s son, also bearing testimony to the great 
superiority of our soldiers, remarking that ‘ tliey are much dreaded 

hy the French.; and, in fact, ten Englishmen are a iiiateli for 
^ twenty Frenchmen.’ 

In closing these very interesting and suggestive volumes, w’e 
must express our hope that w^e liavc not fiTmlly taken leave of 
the editor, but tliat the despatches of' Giiislinian will be followed 
by the despatches of Burian, liis successor, and that thus at 
Igngtli, from an intelligent and impartial source, w’c In ay obtain 
information ns to the many important, hut obscure, events, which 
follow^ed this period of comparative repose, in «uch rapid succes- 
sion. The reports of a poEticol envoy m’e always most valuable; 
hut above nil others are th(Hso of ilie Venetian nmbtJtssadors. 
That wise and haughty state from the earliest (ftgesf^f her pre- 
emintmee, was nlw^ays most select and wary in her choice of men, 
whether to lead her gidleys on to conquest, or to m*mitain her 
claims at the courts of princes. In reading the despatches 
of her envoys, therefore, we feel thtit we gain access to the most 
ooirect information— tlmt of an intelligent bystander— and, in 
tthe case oi' England, one', too, who, from Ms remote position, 
could 'scareely be acted upon hy those hopes or fears which might 
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warp the judgment of subjects of nearer states. And tlien-^ 
singularly enough, but most deiigbtfully~we have not mere dry 
detiiils of state matters, but graphic pictures of* court and every- 
day life, and portraits, too, vivid and iiighly finished, although 
but in pen and ink, reminding us of’ those the great masters of 
the Venetian school of painting have bequeathed to us. 


Akx. — Anmmre Militaire de VJSmpire Frm^ais pour YAnnee 
1854. Strasbourg. Veuve Uerger et Pils, 1 Mai, 1854. 

Jt is an extremely difficult undertaking to write with perfe(‘t 
accuracy on the niilitfiry system and organization of France. It 
is not only necessary for any one handling this subject to collect 
iuid c(jiiibine the multifarious facts relating to tbe military 
^organization as it exists now, but to have also a general idea of 
llic system as it existed in the tim|^of Louis XtV., XV., and 
XVI., — as it existed in the time of Mi republic and tbe E injure 
— as it existed under tlio restoration, and after the revolution of 
July, 18;i0- Exactness, minuteness, and intimate acquaintance 
with details are necessary; and to do anything like justice to the 
subject, we should be well acquainted with tbe people and tlie 
country of France, possess some small sbare of professional 
knowledge, and have passed some time in tlie adventurous, 
agitated, and exciting life of camps. 

We do noil we frankly avow, possess all these requisites. Our 
experience in camp life \vith French soldiers has been short and 
Bcanty, hut we have had many opportunities of obseiving the 
French soldier in garrison, in training, tnid in preparation for the 
field, and from our early youth have been in friendly communi- 
cation with officers of all grades in tb© French army. But 
though familiar with officers of the stafl’ and of the line, and in 
constant communication with officials connected with both the 
army an^^ navy, we do not feel that we can ^eak on tlie subject 
with perfect authority, nor suppose tliat in an article in a review 
we can give anything more than a hird’s-e^^e view of the military 
system and organization of our neighbours. To do anything 
like justice to tlie subject in its entirety, a couple of volumes, not 
n few pages, would be necessary, on tbe part of tlie most in- 
structed professional writer. The late General Foy, one of tbe 
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most accomplished officers in the French service, a man who had 
seen the English army in tlie field and encamped for full ten 
years of his military life, and who was soldier, scholar, and orator 
combined, deemed it necessary to accomplish two journeys to 
England, in order to make himself master of the organization of 
our aimy ; and even after this ' labour many of his details are 
glaringly incoiTect, and some of his deductions are mon^ than 
questionable. How indeed should it be otherwise ? Supposing 
a Frenchman to be perfect master of our language and military 
history and traditions, (and how few Frenchmen are in this 
category), it is necessary that he should divest himself of all the 
prejudices of nation, routine, and education, before he can fairly 
estimate a foreign system. 

TJie judgment of an Englishman on the French system, may 
generally he as much open to ohjcction on the score of prejudice 
and prepossession as the judgment of a Frenchman upon the 
English system ; hut though this may he generally, nay, almost 
universally the case, we would frankly and at on(;o confess, that 
we have no prejudices against France or her system to ovt‘r- 
come, for we are oonviliced that the military administration of 
that (jountr}’ is as perfectly adapted to the genius, bent, and taste 
of the nation as any systejp can he. 

The organization of our neighbours c omprises within its large 
sphere, the recruiting, the education, tiic arming, the manamvri ng, 
the discipline, and the mode of advancement. It is not our j)ur- 
pose in this paper to say a word on the earlier history of the 
French army. In trutli, previous to the time of Ijouis XIV. 
there was little to praise in the way of organization. The 
regiments were each under the government of a proprietary 
colonel, who often sold it on quitting the service.^ The* cap- 
tain was master of his troo]), which ho clothed %nd equii>ped 
as our colonels do now. Hence it was extremely difficult 
to introduce ' that .uniformity and regularity so necessarj^ in 
military operations. The methodical minister, Louvois, re- 
formed this vicious system. He created schools of artilleiy% 
cavalry, and infantiw, in w'hich the young officers of his day w’ero 
trained in a severe discipline. ^ Under Choiseul there were still 
further improvements. The soldier became the soldier of the 
king, instead of the slave of the colonel, as lie was inTrance in 
the early part of the reign of Eouis XIV., and as he is in Bussia now. 
Order, obedience, unity, ctfeiUivcness, were the necessary results. 
The work of reform was continued by 8t. Germain, under Louis 
XVI. Several privileged corps were even thus early suppressed, 
and a due proportion established between the regiments of cavalry 
* 'Kisas, de Torganisation, de la Force Am^e* 
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and infantry. Under ttie ministry of Segur further improvements 
were introduced. The Corps lioyal and the Etat-Major were 
created, and to the Etat-Major imicli of the talent, information, 
and militaiT suocf^ss of the Trench armies is owing. 

It has been too inncli the fashion in France and in England 
to abuse everything connected with the reign of the unfortunate 
liOuis XVI.; but we should be doing that monarch and his 
ministers an injustice did we not say, that the ground had been 
in a measure cleared previous to the appearance of that greatest 
of oi*ganizei*s, Carnot, who when a lieutenant of engineers was 
persecuted by his superiors, as many oifieors in the British 
sendee have l)een persecuted, because he declared himself the 
advocate of improvement, and the sworn foe of routine. 

It was (/ariiot, the author of Elogc da Vaiihan and lEssai avr 
lea Maxdiines organized the camp of Chalons, and who at the 
end of ITDdwas eimbh'd by his indomitable energy, intlustry, 
and perseverance, working sixteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
to oppose to the coalesced enemies oi' France no less than four- 
tec'ii dilierent armies.^-' The einhrigndement of the army, in other 
words tlie fusion of a battalion of tiie line into two battalions oJ‘ 
volunttMU’s was Carnot’s work. His was the head and hand \vhi<‘h 
alone directed the \Var-offie(*, and v/hicli traced the plans of the 
dilferent eampaigns. During his ministry the linest campaigns 
of M(.»reau and Ntipoleon were organized. It was he wdio coii' 
ferred with the generals, — Avho without the aid of a secretary 
cojTesponded with the fourteen armies, — it wnis he who made 
France an armoury and a workshop for the fabrication of all 
m^mitlons de guerre — who found volunteer gunsmiths, cannon- 
foimdors, and bayonet makers, ready to ^a,ss their handiwork, 
hastily but enthusiastically perlbimed, to volunteer raw battalions, 
ready, though badly paid and ill-elothod, to defend the frontiers. 
It was by unheard-of efforts like tliese that the French territory 
was delivered — that the sieges of Dunkirk and Maubeuge were 
raised, and thatFigueras and Kosas were taken. 

It was the law of the year Six, due and owing to Caniot, which, 
by establishing the conscription, fixed the military organization 
oi* France on the solid basis on which it now rests. * The main 
features of that law, Jiotwithstanding nearly sixty years of 
struggles, and half a dozen changes of government, remain to 
the present-day unchanged. 

The army of France is composed of a staff' and a body of 
troops. More properly speaking, since the ordinance of the i 9th 
March, 182^1, there has been recognised byname a grand eUH 
major and a petit etdt-major; albeit, this classification was 
* * Cluunpagnac sur TArm^ d© France.’ Memoires sur Carnot. 
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tacitly admitted, thougli not in name, for more than a century. 
The inhintry of France is divided into infantry of the line and 
li^ht infantry. These corps CAxrxy the same -vveapons and perform 
the same manoeuvres. There are in Fnince 100 regiments of 
infantry, 7f) regiments of iuhintry of the line, and 25 of light 
infantry ; besides 20 battalions of cliasscurs-a-piod, 3 regiments 
of Zouaves, 3 battalions of light infantry of Africa, 3 companies 
of pionniers de discijdine, 2 regiments of the foreign legion, 1 regi* 
ment of Algerian tirfiilleurs, 3 battalions ol Algerian tmiilleurs, 3 
companies of veteran sous-afheiers, 3 companies of veteran fusileers. 

In France, as well as in Austria, the numerical streugth of the 
caviilry is generally the fiftli of the force of the inhintry. 'J’li© 
heavy cavalry is ordimnily fixed at a quarter of the light cavalry 
and dragoons.* 

The composition and organisation of tlie ‘ cadres’ of cavalry 
are regulated by the ordonnance of tlie 8lh September, I slL 
The Impejial French Cavalry is actually composed of 12 regi- 
ments of cavaliy of reserve — that is to say, 2 regiments of cura- 
binieres and 10 of cuirassiers. Of 20 regiments of cavalry of 
the line, comprising 12 of dragoons, H of lancers, and 1 regi- 
ment of guides; of 20 regiments of light cavalry, comprising 12 
of chasseurs, 0 of hussttrs, and 4 of chasseurs. There are, 
beside, 3 regimentj| of spahis, 4 cempanies of cavaliers de 
remonte, and a scliool of cavalry established at Saiimur, of ^vhich 
we shall presently spealc. 

The organisation of the artillery is based on the effective 
strength of the army in cavaliy and inlkntry. TJie amount of the 
corps of engineers is on well defined principles of inil^ry 
administration, detemfined by the number of divisions ol* iuftmtry 
to which they can be attached, the strong ])laceR to defend, and 
the reserv'e required for sieges. Tlie grcjit object of the military 
administrfition of I’rance has been and is to propoition the 
number of recruits to the number of veterans. In tlie cavalry 
the veterans may be said to amount to a tliird. The ‘ cadres’ of 
cavalry are always in greater force tlian the cadres' of infantry, 
for more time is necessary for instruction in this branch of the 
service, and tliere is almost iJways a difficulty^ and a delay in 
procuring horses. JVIiiitary writers who have a practical know- 
ledge of the subject, such as the Gkjnerals Preval, Ea^iat, 
Oaraman, and Marbot, insist on the necessity of maintaining 
squadrons of from 120 to 140 horses always oomplete, for a 
cavalry soldier, any more than a sailor cannot be created on the 
instant. Not only the men must be trained, but the horses, and 
men and horses be so moulded that they shall, so to speak, form 


* * Odier, Administration Militaire, Presle Hist, de la Oavalerio.* 
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but one. To nse the language of lawyers, tliey should be ^ part 
and parcer of ea(Ai other. ' Ferieot cavalry soldiers should be 
perfect centauvi, and equal the fame of Chyroa and Eiiryliis of 
old. For the last fifteen years the French Govei’uinont has been 
most indefatigable in the ptirchase of horses in this country, in 
Hanover, Mecklenburgb, Kormandy, Brittany, and the Limousin* 
The best French militmy writers insist that there should 1)6 a 
gi'eater number of men than of horses in the corps, in order to 
perfect the trooper in grooming and equitation. Advantages lU’e 
also found to arise fi*om having squadrons exercised, 

manceuvred, and administered by one onjitain. It seems also to 
be admitted that the effective of the light cfivtdry (which is 
oftener exposed than the heavy cavalry) should be stix>ngei* than 
the latter. Hence there are twenty-six regiments of light cavalry 
in France. It was the ojiinion of Soiilt, one of the best of war 
ministers and administrators, that the French cavalry should be 
an imposing force in time of j).eaoe and a formidable force in war. 
In the larger commercial towns in the interior of France there are 
drjults of (javalry, where evciythiug necessary for the comfort and 
siisLenance of man and horse may l)e abundantly found. Much 
greater care is exercised in the selection of the cavalry than of 
the inhiiitry ; but General Preval, who has had abundant means 
of judging, maintains that there are too %nany Alsatians and 
Normans in the French infantry, and too many Gasc(.)ns in tlxe 
envahy. 

Sljould the present, war become general and prolonged, the 
Inqx’rial Gendanuerie, Gendarmt'rie d’Elite, and the companies 
ofjifeteran gendarmes, more numerous, and better comi)osed and 
appointed in France than in any Eiirojyean nation, could furnish 
supjdies of well- trained animals to the regular cavalry, and thus 
supply horses to the active, vigorous, and well-ins true tod officers 
who behmg to this branch of the service. 

There are, however, Contpagnits de Cavaliers de Remonte at 
Caen, at Fontenay le Comte, at Gueret, and at Tarbes in the 
Pyrenees ; and we believe the Government is not now, and has 
not been for the lost quarter of a century, insensible to the neces- 
sity of strenuoiii efforts in this direction. 

The French Cavalry has been treated by military writers a»> 
seeondaiy to the infantiy, and the fact is admitted by General 
Iloclie-Amyon, in Ms Manuel de la Cavalerie Legere, but never- 
theless, every general and tactician, no matter to what branch of 
the service lie belongs, allows, tliat the cavalry is a most iinpior- 
tant, and in oerttiiu conjunctures may he an all-decisive branch of 
the service. Hence it- is now, as it has been for more tlian a 
century, the object with the French to make their cavalry as 
perfect as possible. But the infantry being much tlie more 
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numerous body, and suited especially to the 92 )en country or to 
defiles, — equally adapted to sieges, — slow in their nature and 
progress as to the most sudden and daring enterprises, must he a 
more apt, every-day, and practical, if not a more useful branch of 
the arniy. The infantry, indeed, is the base of all military 
operations. It is independent, and relies on itself alone, whilst 
tlje cavalry, whose principal operation is the cliurge, is dependent 
for its success on the nature of the ground. It is true, the 
cavalry, so to speak, opens out ilie road for the march and operii- 
tions of an anny, assures the eoimnunications, escorts convoys, and 
does ordinarily things which infantry tiannot perform. Occa- 
sionidly too, more important duties devolve on tlie cavalry. In 
the moment of victory it increases disorder in tlie enemy’s ranks, 
attacks and overthrows wavering and faltering masses, precipitates 
a disorderly retreat, and prevents the enemy from rallying. In a 
reverse, on the otlier hand, it occupies a victorious enemy, 
liarasses and annoys him, and disputes witli him every inch of 
ground; whilst, the infantry meanwhile re-forms, and organises 
its retreat. JUit though it tlnis foresees reverses,, and repairs 
them, though it thus assures successes and completes them, yat 
Trencli generals and marshals have ever looked on their cavalry 
as only aneiJlary to the infantry — as only, in a word, the lel'i hand 
of the army. It cafnot he denied that the French cavalry has 
occasionally performed very glorious and most remarkable achieve- 
ments. For instance, in January, 1 7bb, at a .moment wlieii the 
Texel was covered with ice, it advanced on the gulf with the ligi)t 
artillery and seized upon the vessels surprised by the frost and 
frozen in. At Austerlitz, also, the cavalry shared w'ith .tlie 
infantry the honours of victory hy two charges, which rendered 
that day equally decisive and glorious; one of these charges was 
led hy Kellt^nnann, who with three regiments of chasseurs and 
hussars broke the left w ing of the liussians ; the other was 
led hy Bessieres, who at the head of the cavalry of the guard fell 
upon the cavalry of the Grand Duke Coimtaiitinc, and literally 
liacked it in pieee.s. Admitting, however, to the full, the bril- 
liancy, boldness, and suddenness of cavaliy operations, in turning 
the wings of an enemy, in breaking the line, in attacking and 
^separating the columns broken, in seizing on the aitillery, in 
making prisoners, and in pursuing the Hying, yet French military 
writers and strategists not only allow the cavalry no superiority, 
hut hold it to he inferior to the infantry of the line in point of 
general utility. » 

Cavalry officers in France, as with us, are generally men 
of some fortune and some social position, hut fortune or social 
position weigh not a feather in the French anny, unless tliey be 
joined with really solid and serviceable qualities. Is or would the 
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cavalry, as an iiistitution, l)c allowed to exist amon^ our noigli- 
bours, unless it had been found in practice tliat it greatly iutiuenc(;d 
the result of battles. It is because it has I'oen useful in covering 
and protecting tluj retreat of a broken infantry, because it furnishes 
the aimrit yardes which scour tht^ country and assure tlie commu- 
nications of one branch of the army with the otlier, Uni t the French 
are fully a ware of the importance of an arm of the service which 
has the appearance of being more aristocratic, than the lino. 

I’lie Great Frederick of Trussia wms the creator of modem 
cavalry. .Before his time no idea could be formed of what miglit 
be done with a properly equipped and Avell handled cavalry regi- 
ment. Tliough the system of Frederiek was known and appre- 
ciated in France, yet tlie French cavalry formed a school apart 
till after the wiu’s of tlie ilevolution. Till after that epoch there 
was nothing iixed. Everything was chopping and changing 
eternally, and regiments consisted of four, three, and two 
sipiadroiis. Tlie ministers of war who succeeded each other in 
the thirty years between 1782 and 1702 — Olioiseul, Monteynard, 
Aiquilla, Muy, St, Germain, Moutharey, Begur, Lonuuiie, Puy- 
Begur, de Broglie, de Narbonne, were obliged to yield either 
to privih'ged pretensions, or to ihc c.xigeneies of a treasury always 
in debt. J.)o Olioiscul leforuied many regiments, and incorporated 
twenty-seven. l)e Monteynard dianged th6 organisation of Ids 
pnvleeessor. Bi. GtTmain wished to form the cavalry on a better 
footing, but he was impeded l.»y courtiers and courtesans. 

At the eommeucemeftt of tlie war of 1702, the French cavalry 
was (join posed of 

2 regiments of carbineers of 1 squadrons, total 8 squadrons. 


20 do. of heavy cavalry of 

8 do. 

„ 7S 

18 do. of dragoons of 

8 do. 


12 do. of chasseurs of 

4 do. 

» 48 

(» do. of hussars of 

4 do. 

„ ^4 


T>t regiments. 212 squadrons, 

containing 21,008 cavaliers and dragoons, and 13,082 chasseurs 
andliussars; total, 87,100 swordsmen. 

It was with this small force that the French commenced to 
measure their strength with the superior cavalry of the rest of 
Ilurope. Buch was the element wliich they opposed to the 

Prussian cavalry of 288 squadrons 

To the English of 80 „ 

To the Spanish of ...... 77 „ 

To the Wurtemberg, Bavarian, Saxon, 

and Neapolitan, amounting to . 200 „ 

Total 595 squadrons, 
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wliich at tlie rate of 120 men to the squadron, gives an effective 
of 71,400 horses — a strildng disproportion to the French force. 

After the Kevolution of 1880, the French cavalry was cc^m- 
posed of 2 regiments of carbineers, 10 of cuirassiers, 12 o4‘ 
dragoons, 0 of lancers, 14 of chasseurs, 0 of hussars. Till 1834, 
these regiments were composed of 0 squadrons. In 1835 they 
were reduced to 5, During the reign of Louis Philippe, a great 
improvement was made in the cavalry saddles, and also in the 
cavalry horses. During the last three years, moreover, neither 
expense or effort has been spared to render the horses all that 
is desiral)le ; for it is felt in the Frencli anny that the cavalry 
may be generally called on to commence and to sustain tbe most 
important operations. It is true that the im])oitance of cavalry 
depends l(?ss on its number than on the opportuneness, celerity, and 
vigour with whi(5li it is employed. It is the attribute of an able 
commander to seize with tbe instinct of genius tbe proper 
moment and to turn it to profit. 

Etablissements de remonte for the cavalry exist at Caen, 
AleiiQon. Saint Lo, Ouingamp, Yillers, Gueret 'rarbes, and 
various other totvns in France ; and there are also similar esta* 
hlishments at Blidnh, Oran, and (U)nstai]tme, in Algiers. There 
ismlso an establishment of veterermire.^^ inilitairc, consisting of 
three veterenaires principaux, one of whom is now with the army 
in the (Jrimea, of 102 reUrlnnires of the first and second class, 
and of JGO aides reUimnaires of the first and second classes, 
making altogether 265 vot-erinary surgeonjf, who look to the health 
and constitution of the horses. lUit that which more than any- 
thing has given effectiveness to the cnvalr>M)f France is the Kcolc 
de Cavalevie at Baumur. The merit of (treating this school is due 
to the Duke of Choiseul. It was at the re(]nest of this minister 
that in 1 7()4 the king created four Ecoles d' Equitation at Metz, 
Doiiai, liesam;on, and Angers. TJiese were each placed under 
the maiiageiTiGnt of a general officer ; and may not he unim- 
porUvnt to state here, that in the last of them, the military school 
of Angers, the late Duke of Wellington received a portion of his 
military education. A centraj school was created at Paris to 
receive the most promising pupils of the subsidiary establish- 
ments. In 1771, a course of instruction was determined on, and 
it was among the regulations of the service that each colonel of 
cavalry should send to Baumur four officers and foursous-officiers 
selected from the most instructed of his regiment. In 1790, in 
the budget of Duportail, the funds set apart for the support of 
Baumur were suppressed. Bix years afterwards, i. e., in 1796, a 
new school, called the Ecole Nationale d' Instniction des Troupes 
d ekeval, was created at Yersailles ; and two other schools, with 
special funds allocated, were established at Lun6ville and Angers, 
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The school of Versailles existed till 1 809, when it was suppressed 
by imperial decree, and the school of H-t. Germain was erected on 
its ruiiis. The school of Bt. Germain maintained itsell* till the 
Restoration, when the government of Louis Xtfcll. created at 
Samnur a new school of instruction, destined like the first to 
receive the officers and sub-officers of the difierent ciivalry regi- 
ments. The course of* instraction in the earlier j^art of tlie 
Restoration consisted of exercises and manceuvres in equitation, 
a course of veterinary surgery, shoeing, grooming, driving, break- 
ing in, fencing, tilting, gun and pistol firing, swimming, <Stc., 
independently of lectures on military history, on German, and on 
drawing. In order to create good sons officiers, givnter exten- 
sion and a. broader basis w'as-givento the school in 1821, whereby 
a body of masters and teachers were formed, and a nucleus created 
<^>f good soiis-officiers, who might become. teat‘hers in their turn. 
The school is presided over by a general of brigade, having tinder 
him a colonel, a lieut. -colonel, a chef d'escadron irisfrucfeur, a 
7)mjor, ami a atpltam instructeiir, and is capable of (containing 
500 pupils. There is in the establislnrient a professor of military 
tactics, and an assistant prolessor, 'jlie eieves sons-offi(aors are 
divi(l(^d into tliree squadrons. The first, forming a division of 
heavy cavalry and a division of dragoons, is com.posed of a 
marechal des logis chef, 4 quarter-master generals, 1 foiirrier, 10 
brigadiers, 02 cavaliers of the first class, and H2 of the sixanid. 
The third scpiadroii is composed of a similar number of sous- 
offieers, and the rest is formed of 72 eieves marechaux ferrants, 
and 72 cloves trompettes. 

T’or the last thirty years a gi'eat improvement has been intro- 
duced into th{i breed of the French cavalry horses. It seems now 
to he generally admitted that the native Norman horses are the 
best suited to the exigencies of the service. They are vigorous 
and hardy. The greater portion of the animals that survived the 
.Hu.ssiaii (Campaign, in 1812, were Norman. The French cavalry 
horses are smaller, slenderer, and more naiTOW chested than our 
owm, yet experience has proved that they survived in tlie Crimea 
when our horses were dying not merely by scores but by hundreds. 
No food comes amiss to the Norman horse, and h^ can do work 
ffir a long time in the day without any food at all. He is more- 
over insensible to those changes of atmosphere and of climate, 
which from his luxurious treatment, his perfect grooming, and 
his thinner sldn, so injuriously affect English horses. The 
Breton horse, also much used in the French cavalry, is docile, 
easily trained, and goes through an infinity of hard labour, and 
he may be kept for a third of the cost of an English cavalry horse. 
His mouth, too, is softer, and more yielding than the hard 
mouths of our dragoon horses. 
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It was tlie opinion of the late Mnrslml Bngeaiid, expressed iu 
a pamphlet which he j)uhlislied on the subject, that a cavalry 
soldier should be constantly sons drafcan, and that it required 
seven years at 9n.st to make him a perfect adopt in his calling. 
The marshal insisted that Franco should have in time of pence 
45,000 cavalry horses because a cavalry is more difficult to 
improvise than an infantry. ‘ It is easier,' said the marshal (and 
he said truly), ' to have a respectable infantry than a tolerable 
cavalry.’ 

We may here remark that no army in the world is so indebted 
to its military schools for its successes and renown as the nrjny 
of France. Tliere m t\\e^ £eole d' Application ; V Feole d' Ajyplica- 
tlon d'JStdt-major ; the £cole Imimrlale Polytechnique ; the Fcolc 
Tni'periale Speciale Militaire d Saint Oyr ; the Prytanre Imperial 
Militaire; the £c(de Nonnale dn Tir; the dScolc Xonnale de 
Oymnastique ; the Gymnase Musical Militaire; the Feole Ini’ 
qnrrlale d' Application de TArtilleric et dn Genie: the £colc 
Imprriale dApiillcaiion de Medccine et de Pharmacie Mditaires ; 
iuiil other schools not necessary to mention. 

The £c(dc d’AppUcaiion is a superior school where the ptipils of 
the military schools and the Polyteclnhe enter to acquire practical 
and special, instruction. 'J’liere are in Fraj:iC(! two schor>ls ‘ d'appli- 
cation:’ one for the artilleiw and the engineers, the other for the 
general staif. 'Fhe Ilevolution of 1 786, in effacing the pri\'ilcges of 
birth, i>peTicd a military career to all Frencljmen, so that merit and 
talents are now and have lor near seventy years been genm'ally 
rewardc’d in the French army. Tlie '£cok d'Applieaiion de 
V Artillerie et de Gdnic is at Metz, and it furnishes Jrom its ranks 
the puj)ils necessary for the naval and military artillery. Pupils 
are admitted fi'om the Polytechnic }ifter an examination, when 
they take the rank of sous lieutenants. The teaching, labours, 
and exercises are divid<jd into twelve parts, com])risiiig the execu- 
lion of houches d feu, the manceiivres and construction of artillery 
of eveiy species, the formation and conduct dcs equipages de cam- 
pagne of sieges and of bridges, the manamvres of infantry and 
cavahw, the art of tracing and constucting plans, the art of attack 
imd defence, 4he art of mining, map making, the general admi- 
nistration and book-keeping, or ratlier the Dr. and Or. account of 
an army, called in French comptahilite . Every year there is a 
juock siege at Metz, by way of affording to the pupils practical 
knowledge. The school is governed by a general of artillery, 
and tliere are professors of topography, construction, mechanics, 
artillery, peimanent fortih^ation, militn.i*y art and geodesy, 
chymistry, drawing, Germtm, equitation, and military adminis- 
tration. 
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The JScole Imperiale d* Application d’JStdt Major is hold at 
Paris. It was instituted in 1818, and is destined to form pupils 
for the staff. By a decree of July, 1852, the pupils are to amount 
to thirty every year, w^hich would give an effective maximum of 
sixty pupils yearly. 

These pupils are chosen among those of the Imperial Military 
School and of the Polytechnic School capable of receiving the rank 
of sous-lieutonants, as well as among the sous-lieutenants of the 
army. The duration of the studies is for two years* After tliat 
period, the pupils, who have undergone an examination, are called 
upon in the order of their numbers to fill the places of lieutenants 
vacant in the staff, and are detached for four years in the regiments 
of infantry and cavalry of the army. There are professors of military 
administration, topography, geography, and military statistics, of 
the military art and history, of foreign languages, &c. During three 
months of the year the pupils of this school are engaged beyond 
its walls in drawing and making military tours, called itineraires 
militaircs. Of these two schools, it may be with truth said that 
they are tlie very first in Europe. The latter school originated 
with Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr. 

The polytechnic School is so generally known that we may be^ 
pardoned for dwelling on it at any very great length. This 
scdiool was founded in the year III. of the Convention (1794), 
and no man laboured more to place it on a secure basis thau 
Carnot. It was, above all things, destined to produce engineers, 
and some of tlie most celebrated military and civil engineers of 
France have been bred within its walls. The number of pupils is 
fixed at three Imndred, and the age of admission is from sixteen 
to twenty, and to twenty -five for military men who have two 
years of effective service som drapeau. Some of the most cele- 
brated men produced by France have been professors and teachers 
in this school, as Lagrange, La 2 >lace, Bertliollet, Fourcroy, 
Guyton Morveau, Pelletier, Cbaussier, Pomy, Poisson, &c. 
There are now about thirty- three professors, and the commandfint 
is a generiil of engineers. 

The School of St. Cyr is also destined to form officers in the 
infantry, the cavalry, and the marilie. None but Frenchmen of 
from sixteen to twenty years can p resent themselves for examina- 
tion, excepting always such sous-officiers, corporals, and 
brigadiers as can count two years’ eflective service sotis drapeau^ 
and they are eligible till they have completed their tw’enty-fifth 
year. 

The Prytan/e at La Fleche is denned for the education of 
the sons of sous-officiers without fUtune, or the sons of sous- 
officiers killed on the field of battle. The number of pupils moin- 

NO. XUI. II 
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tained at the expense of the state is 800 hoursiers and 100 demi- 
hmirsiers. Pupils are admitted from the ages of ten to twelve, 
and may remain till they have completed their nineteenth year. 

There is alaoan &olc Normale de Tir at. Vincennes, and an 
JScole Normale d>e Gymnastique near Vincennes. 

As though these various milittUT schools were not sufficient, 
there is also a Gymnase Mmical Militaire, which has existed 
from 1886, with a view to form leaders of hands and instrumen- 
talists for regimental music. TJiere are 281 pupils drawn from 
the infantry, cavalry, artillery, and engineers. Any man who is 
aware of the effect that military music has had in the Crimea in 
keeping up the spirits of the French troops will see tlai necessity 
of these schools. 

There are also, since the period Gouvioii 8t. Cyr was ministei-, 
JEeoles liegimentaireSf or schoeds in each regiment, in wliiclj the 
Boldiers, sous-officiers, and children of soldiers, are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. Inspectors report the progress 
of each individual attending these schools, and the names of dis^ 
tingiiished pupils arc mentioned in the Journal Militaire, 
There is also in every regiment a school of fencing and a 
^school of swimming. Bwimming, besides its power of (jonduciiig 
to the refreshment and health of the body, is so riecossiir}^ to a 
soldier, who often must pass the sea, engt%e near great livers, and 
sometimes cross them without bridges, that Jiis common preser- 
vation, not less than duty, requires an expertness in swimming 
wliich pnictice alone ctui.jgive. The Romans said of an ill-educated 
man that he could neither swim nor read. 

There is also attached to the school of cavalry an Fcole de 
Trompettes. The pupils are so instructed as to become tram- 
peUcs-hriyadiers and trompettes inarechaux-des-logis, and tiny 
also receive lessons in tilting and fencing on foot and on horse- 
back, in equitation, and g}unnastics. 

We have spoken of die veterinary surgeons attach(‘d to the 
French army. For these gentlemen tliere are celebrated schools 
of the veterinm'y art — one at Alfort, at two leagues from i^aris, 
in which Chabert, Gilbert Vicq-dAzyr, Daubenton, Fourcroy, 
Flandrin, Girard, and l)upttis have lectured; and others at 
Toulouse and Lyons, in which Vvart, L along, and Bourgelat have 
professed. 

The most remarkable feature, liowevex*, in the French military 
system, ns contra- distinguished from our own, is the system of 
conscription. The revolution of 17H0 established tliis cardinal 
jirineiple, ‘ qne toxJ, Frangms est sold>at et se doit u la d/feme de 
la. patrieJ Chateaubriajilt in bis days^ of enthusiastic ultra- 
Joyalty, maintained the same principle, exclaiming, ^ La France 
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enticre nest qiinn soldaC And albeit tbe military and martial 
spirit of ,Fran(?o was a good deal curbed during the eigliteeii years* 
reign of tlie Citizen King, yet it was not extinct and did but 
slumber. Were the soil of France threatened, or a new declara- 
tion of Pilnitz proclaimed to-morrow, voluntary , battalions 
would assemble, as in 1797. Franc^ had then ()90,0()0 men 
under arnjs, whicli numhei* could be increased in a few months to 
871,000, and actually was increased to 1,02 0,950 in 1794. 
Towiirds the end of the year VII. the liepuhlic which occupied 
the Homan Ktates, Switzerland, Italy, and Hollaud, and whose 
frontiers liad been extended to tbo Hhine,* possessed 110 half 
brigades of infantry of the line, 80 of light infantry, 25 regi- 
ments of heavy cavalry, 20 of dragoons, 25 of chasseurs, 12 of 
hussars, 8 of artillery, and 8 of liorse artillery. Notwithstanding 
nearly seventy years of turmoil, organic change, and revolution, 
of all the great lairopean powers, France is the one which, by the 
resources of its soil, its interior communications, the organization 
and spec) ill education and training of its troops, and its numerous 
military estiihlishments, supported by state oiujouragenient, is in 
the best position to make war promptly and effectively. 

Phe word cons(iri])tion, which signifies the raw material or 
levies from whicli the French army is taken, is somewhat new to 
the ]?* reach language, dating only from the year VI. of the llopublic 
(170N). A law of the l()th of Marcdi, 1818, re-esia^llishes the 
conscription on bases which, though since modified, have not 
been essentially cdianged. Every young man is liable to tlie 
conscription, and once a year may be selected by ‘tirage’ to 
serve bis country by beitoming ‘ chair a canon.’ 'JV) say that the 
i'onscription is popular in France, would ho to disguise the truth ; 
for large sums are .given to procure ‘ rem])lacants,' and many 
‘ compagnies d’assnrance ’ have been fonned to obviate the incon- 
veniences arising from the lot falling on particular classes; but 
with all its inconveniences mid unpopulaiity^ the conscription lias 
never been considered in France as in Spain a ‘contribucion di 
sangre,’ and in any crisis of national danger or alarm the younger 
population would rally under the national standard. Every conscript 
with us shpuldbe sound wind andlimb, but the standard of height 
required in the French service is much lower than in ours, being 
only four feet nine inches. Mutilated, lame, gouty, scrofulous, 
or consumptive men are rejected ; and conscripts who have lost 
an eye, or a finger, who are near-sighted, deaf or dumb, or have 
lost the incisive teeth, are also refused. In time of peace, though 
less frequently in war, maladies are simulated in oi'der to escape 
selection. Thus belladonna is had recourse to to enlarge the eye- 
balls, with a view to counterfeit amaurosis ;jjoncave spectacles 
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ai*e worn to produce ‘myopic;’ air is injected under the skin to 
counterfeit dropsy ; and ipecacuanha is swallowed to produce an 
appearance of asthma.* But such malingerers ns these would 
incur universal odium at a time when the soil of France was 
threatened. The business of the conscription is chielly managed 
through the * conseils de Revision et de recnitemeat.’ It should 
be remarked that in all the military schools, and, indeed, from 
the moment a Frenchman is destined for the service, he i^ sub- 
ject^ to military government. Each school has its uniform. 
The scholars are formed into companies, and are commanded by 
officers ; so that from their earliest years they are subjected to a 
military hierarchy with but one motive power. Thus the aptitude 
of the nation for wa]f is streng*bebcd, fonned, and created, by 
habit, 1)}* education, and by the discipline of the government. 
There is a perfect organization through intermediate steps, by 
which a direct relation is established between the meanest soldier 
and the Minister of War. Thus it is that the French army has 
hut one will directed to one object, the greatness and glory of 
France. This it is that renders it so efficient nn instrument, so 
formidable to its enemies, at once the shield and spear of the 
nation. Xo body, no society of men <;an long subsist witliout 
organization, and least of all a military body composed of siudi 
diverse elements, and in the midst of whft-h thefe arc so iiiany 
individuu^linterests in presence. But independently of these 
considerations, it has been always felt in France tliat the (piestion 
of military organization is one of tlu>se capital questions which 
interests ilie safety of the country, not only in time of war, but 
also its interior tnmquillity in time of pence. 

It is therefore vei 7 considerahh? — we might say immense — 
power is given to tlie Minister of War. This Minister is in 
correspondence with all commanders and generals of divisions of 
the ann y. He receives all military despatches ; orders the 
luoveiupiits of troops; directs and controls ail the general and 
extraordinary expenses of military expeditions. He has the 
cliargc of the recruiting, clotliing, provisioning and paying of 
the army ; lias the dh-ection of the asylums for invalids at Paris 
and Avignon ; has the sole contM of the gunpow^ler and saltpetre 
manufactories; of the bairacks, military libspitals, ai^senals, depots, 
mid mugaziiies of military stores, government foundries, and 
manufartories of fire-fums. His department pays all officers on 
active sei-vice, on half-pay, or on retired pensions, ns well ns the 
allowances to officers widows' and orphans. The War Minister 
is the head of the ordnance, and has the direction of the military 
^ * Physioloi^ tom. ii 
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scliools. He lias, likewise, the organization and inspection of 
the gendarmerie as well in Piiris as in the departments, and he 
issues general orders as to the regulation and discipline of 
the army. 

The present Minister of War is Marslial Vaillant. Ho is also 
11 Benator and Grand Marshal of the pialaee. The marshal has 
a minister, three aidecamps, and four officers on his statf. Tnde- 
jiendently of these, his private cabinet is presided over by a chef- 
d escadron of the staff, and in this cabinet the opening and regis- 
tering of despatches takes j^lace, and the departure of military 
couriers is regulated. In this cabinet is what in the language 
of the office is called Centralisation du travail avec rEmpereur, 
Affaires de francliise et contre-sciug, Public Audiences, commu- 
nications with the journals, secret aftairs, and affairs which are 
not witliiii the speciality of any department of the office^. 

The direction (personnel), which is the first, is under a general 
of brigade and a. col 6 uel of the stuff. It contains seven bureaux, 
each under a elief with a. multitude of clerks. 

The first bureau is devoted to ^ coiTespondancc gonerale’ — 

‘ operations militaires.’ The second to the staff and military 
schools; the third to recruiting; the fourth to military justice; 
the lihh to tlif gendarmerie; the sixth to the infantry; the 
seventh to the cavalry. 

The second direction or division is the artillery, with sections 
for tlie personnel, the materiel, and the comptabilite. The 
third direction is the engineers, with sections of personnel, ma- 
teriel, and comptahilite. 

The fourth direction is administration, in which there are five 
hureaux, comprising in tendance militaire, service de marclic, 
•etiuipages militaires, subsistances militaires, hosjntals, clothing, 
bedding, cainp-furuiture, pay audit, internal administration, &c. 
The fifth direction is devoted to the ahairs of Algiers. The sixth 
to what is called the depot de la guerre, with two sections, com- 
prising geodesie, topogi-aphy, drawing, engraving, military liis- 
tory, military statistics, archives, maps, and plans. The seventh 
direction is directed to audit and #control of accounts, with sec- 
tions devoted to pensions, aid, military law, &;c. Independently 
of these there are eight consulting committees, composed of from 
six to fourteen superior officers, one a consultative committee for 
the staff, one for the infantry, one for the gendarmerie, one for the 
artillery, one for fortifications, one for Algiers, &c. There is 
also a Council of Health in the army, a Commission d’Hygifene 
Hippique, and a mixed commission of public works, all under 
the eye and in the offices of the Minister of War, The Minister 
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of War is also represented at the Conseil d'etat by a general of 
brigade, by four eouiiBellors of state, by three Maitres des requeteSy 
by two auditors, and by a secretary. 

The ininistiw of war, with its general directoi^, chiefs of divi- 
sion, chiefs and sub-chiefs of bureaux, subordinate employ6s, 
comprising the administrative service, the victualling service, with 
tlieir directors, accountants, liead clerks, writing clerks, porters, 
servants, messengers, &c., employs about JIOOO persons, all work-* 
ing with a will at tlie bidding of one man. The expense is 
immense, hut there is certainty, celerity, efficiency, and unity of 
action. No wonder that under a system like this such a genius 
as Napoleon entered Berlin after a campaign of eigbteen days, or 
that hisi^ustrian campaign -^cai'cely lasted throe montlis. It was 
the business of the Minister of War in that day — and oiiglit to 1)0 
liis busiupss now — to consider the frontiers of the enemy, the 
advantages and inconveniences of the ground, to obtain infonna- 
tion on tlio resources of the conntiw, and the dispositions and 
feeling of the anny to which the troops of France were opj)(>sed. 
In truth, every officer who looks to a liigli command, ouglit to 
study the nat\ire, the habits, and the constitution of the different 
European armies. This knowledge is absolutely nficessarv in 
order that a general should he acquaintecVvnth strength and 
wTnkness of the troops of his own country, of its allies, and those 
who are opposed to him. 

In the Ministcre de la Guene in k' ranee there is, as with us, 
no divided power — ^no opposing interests — no clashing of juris- 
dictions. The Minister of War in that country has sole and un- 
divided authority and responsibility in command of the army, 
and all functionaries connected with the semce are not merely 
subordinate hut obedient to him. There is no board of ordnance, 
no treasury, no paymaster-general, no socrotnry-at-war, to inter- 
fere with the fiat of Marshal Vmllant. The result is, that a 
competent inilitiuy man filling this importimt office sends out an 
army provided with everj'thing necessary lor its w^ants in the 
field. From' J 830 to 1818, with three exceptions, the place of 
Minister of War was filled by marshals of France who all knew 
their duty; and the exceptions were Generals Berard, Cuhieres, 
and 8c]\neider, jill distinguished officers who had won their way 
by professional talent. In the best days of French military his- 
tory, a general would never hazai'd Ms army in a country whose 
topography was unknown to him ; for he who does not know the 
coiinfry in wdiich he goes to make war, its nature, its resources, 
its manner of fighting, can never he sure of tfuccess. 

We f\re not in a position to know whether the Grimean expedi- 
tion was undertaken after this mature and necessary consideration ; 
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but of this we are sure, that iu the Depot de la Guerre of France 
were numerous mcmoires on the resources and climate of the 
Crimea, on the disposition of the inhabitants, and on the Russian 
army of th (3 South. That these viemnres were studied by some 
superior othcers wo have no doubt, and wo are quite sure that the 
300 officiers d^idministration, of the Services Administratifs^ 
connected with the military liospitals, tookcare that there vyas a 
I^oper supply of instruments, medicines, bandages, &c. So in 
like maimer tlie 70 officiers d* administration de lliahdlenient et 
du cantpcment, provided the requisite (juantity of summer and 
winter clotliing, of camp tints, dec. As to the 300 officiers 
d' adminintration dcs subsistances, their task was an easy one. In 
evo3‘y considerable town in tbe eighty-six departments ol b ranee 
there are magazines and depots of T'ivres et fourrages, so that the 
troops eannot want flour, or biscuit, or preserved vegetables,, 
soups or meat; or the horses want hay, com, beans, or that black 
bfead called ‘ bumper- nickel,’ Avith which they are occasionally 
fed. 

It should he moreover remaid^ed, that the garrison semoe of 
France, an open continental country, touching the frontiers of 
Relgium, ifrussia, Radon, Switzerland, Savoy, Spain, and we 
may say alst) toucliing Holland and Enghmd, impose on the ad- 
niinistration ana on the army itselF the necessity of being always 
])ropared. Spread over the various parts of the French tern lories, 
in places de guerre, on the frontiers, in the great towns, gar- 
jisons are so placed that they can aid each other, thus ottering a 
mutiuil support. Numerous and frequent changes of garrison 
take place, with a vieAV to relieve the monotony of the services, 
hut portions of the artillery are always at Paris, Vincennes, La 
here, 'J’oulon# Metz, Strasburgh, Besanejon, Lyons, Toulouse, and 
Rennes. The eanonniers veterans are in gai’rison at St, Omer, 
Toulon, Marseilles, Antibes, Montpellier, Perpignan, .Bayonne, La 
Rochelle, Nantes, Brest, Cherbourg, Havre, and Bastia. 

A gan'isoii is a source of activity and prosperity to tlie town in 
which it is located, and it need not be said that garrison duty 
makes officers and men acquainted with their profession, and 
teaches them to know each other thoroughly. Not merely sous- 
officiers in the French aamy, hut lieutenants, capons, and field 
officers, know their men generally by name, and if not by name, 
by character, and the sobriquet they acquire in the regiment. 
There is also much greater familiarity betweeen the officer and 
the soldier, partly from the more easy social commerce pre- 
vailing everywhere in» France, partly because the system of pur- 
chase does not preyml in the French army, but chiefly h^ause, 
to use the language of Napoleon, the humblest soldier in France 
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may rise to the loftiest rank, may carry the baton of marshal in 
his cartouche-box. Even under the old monarchy, Catinat rose 
from a simple dragoon to be a marshal of Fran(?e, and Hoche, a 
groom, Augereau, the son of a fruiterer, Bernadotte, a common 
soldier, Junot, the son of a baker, Massena, a cabin boy of a 
coasting vessel, Murat, the son of an innkeeper, Key, the son of 
a tailor, and Soult, o# the humblest origin, all rose to the rank of 
marshal of France. Bemadotte and Murat became kings, Ma# 
sena and Ney, princes, and Junot and Soult, dukes. Tire French 
army for the last twenty years is different indeed to the aimy 
described by Brantome as composed of ‘mediants garnements 
‘ echappes a la justice et surtout force marques de ffeurs-de-lis sur 
‘ r^paule.’ 

The system of military education is better in France than in 
England, and the military profession is viewed as it was at 
Atliens, at Sparta, and at Borne. Valour and military skill arc 
more regarded and more appreciated than great civil qualities 
among us. Skill and address in the art of war are more 
admired than civil wisdom, or, we fear we must add, than civil 
liberty. The French cultivate in their military schools gym- 
nastics and bodily exercises, but they also cultivate the theory 
of strategy and war* Young men are insi^jcucted in these sciences 
by rule and precept, .illustrated by practice. They read and 
ponder on the lectures that have been delivered to them, they 
discuss questions of strategy among themselves, and in all their 
barracks and garrisons there are libraries of reference to whicli 
they can have recourse. The French are essentially a military 
people, and we tear it must be added, they prefer military glory 
to civil freedom. In France, whenever war occurs, it assumes 
an intellectual com))lexion, and officers and men devote to it all 
their vivacious energy and strengtli. The French, like tlie 
Koman soldiers, are inured to fatigue and hardened by exerc^e. 
Drilled to walk at quick paces carrying heavy burdens, to climb 
steep acclivities, and to creep along the sides of precipices, they 
are early taught that success in warfare is a more constant 
attendant on boldne^s, inteUigpnee, address, and audacity, than 
on mere numbers and brute force. The military art, in truth, 
becomes among the French a national and patriotic sentiment, 
and every feeling, thought, 4iid aspiration of the soldier is 
bound up in the service of his eounti^. No nation is so 
vain of military successes as the French, and tliis is one of 
tho reasons why ,tliey more easily become soldiers than other 
The Frenchman is by nature and disposition a cam- 
paigner, He is of an eager and adventurous disposition, gay, 
jocund, and somewhat reckless, and disposed to make the 
best of everything in this world below. No man more easily 
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accommodates himself to circumstances, or makes himself more 
at home in a strange land. He is an excellent marcher, an 
excellent forager, and above all an excellent cook. He can bake, 
and roast, and stew; and make sauces, and dress eggs, and create 
omelettes in scores of ways. He can dam his own stockings, 
patch his own coat, and mend his own smalhclothes, wash his 
shirt in a running brook, or cobble his slioes under the shade of 
a* tree. He can hut himself with the ingenuity of a beaver, pitch 
his tent in a salubrious spot, and sing and dance with real light- 
heartedness to drive dull care away. He can subsist on much 
less than would satisfy an Englishman, nor is it necessary 
he should always have butcher’s meat at his dinner like our 
countryman ‘John.’ With vegetables and bread, with a little 
clieese, a little jmtage and the 2)ot-au-feu, witli an onion, a carrot, 
and clove of garlic, and a few apples or cbesniits, or with the 
stoic’s fare, a radish and an egg, Orapnud will make a satisfying 
if not a very solid meal, where Bull would eitlier starve or become 
useless from sulk, grumble, and emptiness of stomach. Unless 
our men (with the exception of the Irish, who in character a good 
deal resemble the French) are provided with the raw victual, are 
cooked for, washed for, hutted, baked for, and provided with fuel, 
they can neither fish nor forage for themselves. 'J'hey are 
admirable machines, who will do what they are ordered (provided 
always they are fed and beared) with unllinching resolution, but 
they have no training for»a campaign. In the drill and regi- 
mental work they are perfect enough, but take them out of tliat 
routine and they are like Tidd or Archbold arguing a great point 
of constitutional law on which the fate of an empire depends, 
making sad work of it — reducing it to the small dimensions of a 
point of practice. Our common soldiers are stjong, athletic, 
and brave fellows, but they are neither lissom nor flexible, and 
they do not practise tlfb Olympic or Pythic games. Tliousands 
of the French soldiers are tennis players, famous swordsmen, 
swimmers, runners, wrestlers — are more accustomed to traverse 
rugged surfaces, to penetrate thick woods, to climb steep and 
difficult ascents— to observe accurately positions, and the surface 
of a country with a military eye, and to tell at a first view the 
number of troops it will contain, or the best situation for an 
encampment, or for an order of battle ; but how many of such 
soldiers, or officers either, have we in our armies ? In an army 
in which officers ascend to command by purchase,- and by the 
capacity of the breeches pocket, there is not likely to be much 
self-denial or much ability or desire to bear Imrdship. The 
tendency of men with money in both pockets is — -to ease — to 
iiidulgence— to pleasurd? Gluttony, wine, and the loosest gal- 
lantry, probably we ouglit to use the word ‘ lubricity,* becomes 
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the order of the day. To all our wealthy — to most of our 
aristocratic soldiers — self-denial is a thing unknown. They have 
no idea of temperance or frugality, or of des^d^iiig t'ase and 
luxury for their country’s good. 

It should also be remembered that the exact sciences are much 
more studied in France by oJficers and soldiers than in England. 
In the country of Vauhan the science of fortification is indigenous ; 
and excellence in the science of tu-tillery has always been pre- 
eminently rewarded. 

History, too, is only studied in France by military men as 
ancillary to the study of strategy and war. Every officer of 
promise opens the book of liistory as did Lucius Lucullus, who 
defeated ^Mithridates, with a view to vanquish his adversary. 
Lucullus, in his passage? from Home to Asia, read histoiy with 
tliat view, and with that view only; and Frenchmen open Quintus 
Curtins, Ca?sar, Vegetius, and tlic works of Foy, iSuebet, 
Gourgaiid, and the Maunscrit de Ste. Helene only with a view 
to derive professional advantage and enlarged practical know- 
ledge. There is scarcely a French regiment that iloes not 
contain among officers and men voluntary societies established 
for a daily review’ of their individual progress in military and 
strategetical knowledge. They discuss y>jid question each other, 
and enter on partictilar illustrations most profitable in a profes- 
sional sense. Tactics, fortification, military geography, and 
military maxims, arc in turn bandied, tluit any nmu wdlli 
ordinaiy intelligence and industry may become a most competent 
soldier. Independently of these oonsiderati<.»ns, France at the 
conclusion of a war has always placed lier army on the best 
possible basis, whereas w-e at peace have wdth a mistaken economy 
reduced our troops to the lowest possible footing, Wt; altogether 
neglect reenntiug, and the result is that wlicn a war breaks out we 
have ever}'tliing to begin— we have to ertaie a new tumy by the 
means of crimp sergeants and bounties. We forget tlio remark 
of General Lamarque that an anny reserve not only gains battles, 
but saves a kingdom and assures its independence.* 

The chief defect of our military service, however, is that men 
rise not by merit or aptitude for die profession, hut by purchase. 
During the last seventeen years only 44G men have risen from 
*the ranks, whilst 470 cadets have been appointed, and 1209 
commissions sold. Our staff, also, has no regulm* t^wning. Men 
appointed to serve in it witliout ability or aptitude, merely 
because they happen to be die son of the Duke of A., the cousin 
nfephew of Earl B., or because they have married the daughter 
or niece of this or tliat minister, or this or that commander-in- 
chief. • 

* * Be VEHi>rit Militaire en France.' Par le Gdn^ral lianiarque. 
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'I’lio organiziitioii of our army, indeed, now seems to be given 
up on all bands as a thing indeiensibli:! — ns a thing that must ho 
refonued, and refo^rmed speedily. Mr. F. l^eel stated a lew nights 
ago, in the House of Commons, tliat an English commission, 
composed of an officer of tlm army, of the artillerjg and of tin? 
engineers, was sitting at Jhnis, with a view to inquire into the? 
French military organization, and that a report might soon ho 
expetited from it ; whereupon Mr. Muntz remarkeil that a report 
in MS. on this subject -was at the War Office, wiiicli had never 
been read, and of course never acted on. These are the tilings 
tliat discredit — ^not representative govemmeiit — but the systian 
of governing by a narrow clique of lamilies and favourites. Had 
wo troupes de V administration, and compagnies d* administration^ 
jiTul compagnien d'ouvriers, such as exist in France, or a corps 
des equipages militabrs conducted on the plan of our allies, 
what errors might have been avoided, how many thousands of 
lives might have lieen spared, and what important results miglil 
have been achieved in the Crimea I 

'rhc‘ raw material for the making of the soldier in England is 
better tlian in Fniiice. ♦ Our men have more bone and muscle 
than the French, and tliough they are not as intelligent or as 
quick at invention, still they are less vohitilo and desultory, and 
more patient, persevering, and steady. Englishmen have a graver 
and a higher sense of the obligations of duty, and, as we con- 
(.‘cive, a higher standard of pnnciple, than the French; and if they 
do not attain the perfection of the French in carrying on war, 
the fault must be ascribed to a vicious * system, to cliqneism, 
favoi’itism, and the red tapeism engendered by a blind and obsti- 
nate adherence to custom and to routine. I'ho country of Crom- 
well and of Blake, of Marlborough and of Wellington, is fertile in 
the production of great captains. Of Marlborough it may be 
said, that he never besieged a town without taking it, or fought 
a battle witlioiit winning it. He had to consult many opinions, to 
acoommodatG liimself to many tempers, to bend to many interests. 
Yet he reconciled them all, and kept them together, and defeated 
in succession Marsin, Tallai*d, Vanddme, Villars, and Villeroy. 
The British hero whom we have so lately lost, never saw defeat 
but in an enemy who retreated before him from Lisbon to 
Toulouse. Jourdan, Victor, Mortier, Massena, Mannont, and 
Soult were in turn vanquished by him ; and his crowning victory 
was over the master of them all. English soldiers, led by a Wel- 
lington, can mdiieve anything; and English soldiers, without a 
general, succeeded in winning Alma, Inkermtmn, and Balaclava. 
Such men and such soldiers must be rescued from mismanage- 
ment, and a career opendtl to merit, as in France* 



Art. VI. — Theoloqia Ocrmaiiica. Edited by Dr. PFErFrEB, from the 
only complete Manuscript yet known. Translated from the German 
by SuBANSTA WlKKWOBTIl. 

Bang! crash! cling- clang ! ding-dong! boom! boom! wliir-r-r! 
So went the noises in the Amsterdam belfry, when John Evelyn, 
hot and out of breath, had climbed the last step, and found hirnseli* 
on the to})most platform of the steej)le. And no wonder that the 
uproar was of the loudest; for does he not describe in that most 
readable of diaries, how the huge bells hung overhead, and all 
around were tlie great wires with elephantine keys and hammers, 
and in the midst a man with wooden hats fastened to his wrists, 
leaping about in xjuroxysms of agility, striking and stamping 
hither and thither, and raising withal such a riotous Bahcl of 
jingle, thunder, and creak, that one might well fancy Plato’s 
spheres, with their sphere-music, had all been smashed, from 
stelliferous treble to sublunary bass, int<f a universal dissonance 
of groans and .shrieks ? But, now, down the winding stsirs 
again, and out into the summer evening «ir. Our worthy Evelyn 
gets into a boat, glides along the water streets, out by suburban 
houses on either side — houses stork-beloved, gaily painted, with 
tiim, (plaint gardens — and hark ! those clear sweet notes, those 
jubilant ringing repetitions, those dropping cadences and tloating 
falls of sound wafted down to him across the city’s hum — they 
are the chimes of the vei’v tower in wljieli he was deafened but 
hall'-iin-Jiour ago. Such discord in the making, such music in the 
made! So is it with the generations of men, their thoughts and 
schemes, their clamour, their wailing, their triumphs. From the 
iKjtors and sufferers in an ago of transition and strife, the real 
tendency of their time has been almost always liidden. To them 
it is a stormy cavern of the winds, a bewildering chaos of imme- 
diate interests, witli wdiicli they rise or fall, win or lose. The 
rattling mechanism of prepanition is close to the ear ; the resultant 
Inuinony far off*, with their posterity. Eor this reason it is pos- 
sible that book-men — not book- worms — ^in this our nineteenth 
century, may better comprehend the fermenting elements of a 
past epoch than those who wTOught, or were wrought up, within it. 
They w ere full of feverish fervour about objects that cannot raise 
^ our pulse a stroke. "We know the issue of conflicts which were still 
raging wh(‘n they left the scene. We can distinguish between what 
was of transitory moment and what was of lasting import, and can 
pronounce like oracles, after the fact, o^ the wusdom of some of 
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their movements, und the folly of others. We can perceive, too, 
in the case of those men and those principles with which we may 
have most sympathy, that neither were their losses so in’eme- 
diable nor their trinmplis so complete as they imagined ; that the 
despondency of some need not have been so deep, or the joy of 
others so exultant. 8o to ns, listening with the true ear of sym- 
pathy, there may come down the wind from an old time, full, 
seemingly, of ominous thunders and cianghig sword-strokes, and 
nil dolorous sounds, some plaintive notes from the ‘ sad music of 
humanity,’ not wholly sorrowful in their very pathos, and fraught 
with wisdom for our most thoughtful hours. Jt cheers us to see 
how (conflict and confusion, apparently in ex tri cable, had yet a 
benign end to answer ; and that towards that end even distorted 
truths, impossible aspirations, extravagant antagonisms, all 
employed to iabour in their place, till from the discord some har- 
mony should he evolved. 

In the midst of the wars and rumours of wars, the bitter con- 
troversies, and the fearful visitations tliiit V(3X and darken the 
history of tlie fourteenth century, a certain man of God — priest 
and warden in the house of tlie Teutonic Order at Frankfort — 
was quietly writing a little hook which has received the name of 
the German Theology. It makes one among the many sounds 
to which tliat janing time gave utterance. It was drowned well- 
nigh by noises loud and rude, hut it awoke vibrations then, and 
may still, in hearts attuned and responsive to sucli tones. Now 
that the tumult in 'which it was awakened has long since grown 
silent, we can hear it clearly. We discern in it a certain tenuity, 
almost hui’shness ; w’e perceive that it is not quite natural ; other 
tones are evidently needed to fill the ear — to complete the chord 
— to rescue it fi’om monotony ; but it is one of the few, one of 
the best, expressions of the real religious feeling of those days, 
and we listen to it with pleasure accordingly. For introducing 
such a hook to English readers, in a version excellently rendered, 
and with a preface which will at once locate them in the times 
wherein it was 'wiitten, the accomplished translator has our right 
hearty thanks. 

So our anonymous author was a knight of the Teutonic Order, 
of all the military orders incomparably the best. Through the 
greater part of the thirteenth i^entiiry had these soldier-priests, in 
their black armour and white mantles, l>een fighting and lahour- 
ing—the champions and missionaries of Christendom in the north 
of Plurope. Choosing for their province the sandy wastes and 
vakt morasses of Pomerania, fhey won the country by their 
valour; now advancing, now almost swept away— a handfiil 
against swarming myriads— fighting desperate battles on frozen 
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lakes by mooDligbt, baptiziug lieatlien by binKlreds; and liaving 
won tbeir standing ground by prodigies of heroism, kept it by 
generosity and wisdom. Their pagan converts found truth and 
justice ill them; and, strife once ended, love and tenderness. A 
lino of forts frowned along the Vistula. Lubeck merchants were 
encouraged to found a flourishiug city at its mouth. Marslies 
were drained with a perseverance and a skill which Europe had 
not witnessed since the Homan legionaries made the highways of 
the world, and to which is owing at this day the singular fertility 
of that part of Prussia. In this region of the Continent alone 
was to he seen a pleasing monstrosity, a most curious tvonder — 
many a ptnisant actually well off, unvexed hy feudal extortions, 
tlie possessor of a little fortune on land whicli no man could take 
from him. 

But see the signs of an altered time. Ahoiil the year 
comes a missive to the Teutonic ^Master, from the Pope at Avignon, 
wdii(‘h must liave sjioilt the hawking, or disturbed tlie prayers of 
the kiiighl.s that day. Take equal parts of Sir Giles Overroacb 
and Sir Epicure Mtmmion, adding tliereto quont. suff. of cant 
and blaspliemy, and you approach towards an idea of this 
pontiff. Eurious with Lewis of Bavaria, for withstanding him so 
stoutly; and not less so with his former rival, Eroderick, for re- 
fusing (when urged by 'his lioliiicss) '’to commit perjury — tliis 
John XXI L hears that Lewis has recently invested his son with 
the Mark of Brandenburg. His letter to the knights is to hid 
them allow free passage to the pagan Lithuanians beyond tlie 
frontier, that they may waste with fire and sword the possessions ol‘ 
his adversary's heir. Now it was only tAventy years ago that the 
wealthy Templars had fallen with a great fail. Tlie accusers, 
who had jiiously gorged themselves witli their riches, would soon 
hung(?r again, the Teutonic Order must he wary. Ho the pontiff 
is obeyed. With groans and muttered curses the knights must 
stand by, and see the interminuhle multitude of barhaxiaiiH moving 
past, shaggy and bestial, to devastate that smiling land, whieli 
liad found so long in the Teutonic lances its sole and invincible 
defence. The lithuaniau savages pillage and torture, burn and 
slay ; they spit infants upoif spears; tliey cut off the breasts of 
women; they lay churches in ruins; they defile all holy things; 
they stick tlie host upon .their weapon-points, and jeer that God 
of the Christians v?ho cannot help himself. Thus does the holy 
father, who watches over the weal of Christendom, gently admonish 
his children ; and so must the miserable people suffer when he 
hath a spite against their rulers U 

Beyond a doubt, the author of the Theologia ^enmnica was 
liappier in peaceful, bustling, thriving Frankfort, than he could 
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have been in tlie balls of the noble castle^eonvent at Marionberg. 
For in the north of Germany the fighting is now oYer ; while in the 
Bhiiieland he feels a call to draw, not his carnal, bnt his spiritual 
sword. The preface to the Theology indicates thus miicb. Wo 
are there told that this little book ‘ giveth mucli precious insight 
‘ into divine truth ; and especially teachethhow and whereby we may 
‘ discern the true and upright friends of God from those unrigh- 

* teous and false freethinkers, who are most hurtful to the Holy 

* Church.’ There exists, then, a twofold mystical reaction, called 
fojtli hy the corrupt extemalism of the Church <jf Borne — mys- 
ticism like that of the Theohyia Gmnuaicu, eontemplative, spe- 
culative, .still within the pale of the Church, whose vi(^es it 
laments— and another, lurid and portentous, fast spreading 
among dowui-troddon peasants, turbulent artisans, freedom-loving 
hiirgosses — to he found wherever crowded lahoiir fosters combi- 
nation, or majestic solitude nurtures enthusiasm — growing wild 
among the keen lieiglits of riie Alps — handing men togetlier from 
the Obcrland, all down the populous Bhine, out into fat and 
grassy Flanders— a mysticism which is often profane, sometimes 
licentious, always indiscriminate, unsparing, intensely practical, 
revolutionary, heretical past hope — a pent-ui) force, whicli one 
day will convulse liuropo unless some safer outlet he found for it 
in time. 

The Theologia Germanica is not polemical ; it is an endeavour 
to set forth, il a somewliat syst-ematic form, the true mysticism, 
and, in so doing, to exclude the false. It would be read w^ith 
profit hy the devout in I’eligious houses. It would he passed from 
hand to liaud about the country among the scattered ‘Friends of 
God.’ Jt w'ould he listened to hy substantial burghers, piously 
disposed, wIkj sympathised stroiigly wdth the patriotic spirit, and 
the religious liberalism of the mystics, wdiom it would remind of 
Tauler’s sermons, wdu) would understand some parts, and pray 
for grace ’ to comprehend the rest. But this grave and gentle 
voice could not reach the lawless fanatics of the ‘ Free Spirit.’ 
Mysticism among the more educated listened, for the im)st part, 
to such words of warning, and paused at the threshold of pantheism 
and self- deification. Mysticism tftnong the masses, goaded by 
wrongs and insults numberjiess, was in no mood to qualify or 
distinguish, and rioted ,|inbridled. To the untaught mind the 
first thought of spiritual freedom, which mysticism gave it, w^as 
intoxication. This thought, whether some squalid Franciscan has 
preached it on a bill-side, or some wandering layman 'from the 
Alps, has set it going, or some Bohemian Autolycus has read it 
out in a fly-sheet from his pedlar’s pack, flies everywhere, from 
lip to iip, exaggerated, distorted, opening a new world to men. 
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‘ What !’ cry tlie serving-maii, and the sert, the wainwright, the 
cloth- worker, the armourer — haply even the lanzkneeht and the 
jiiger — ‘a light witliiii us lighting every man? A gi’aoe above 
‘law? Our will, then, may become a divine thing. God is 
* everywhere-— in ^1 thing9— in us — not with tlie priest only. It* 
‘ we realize this we are the-sous of God — his Son is begotten in 
*us; it is then he who acts when we Uiinkwe net?’ So mysticism, 
pushed to grossest consequences, horrities its pure-minded 
authors. They do not mean all they seem to mean, for mysticism 
speaks strongly, and loves hyperbole. But the common people 
took the mystics at their word. To tlie grinding law of priest- 
craft they oppose its contrary — a convent-plundering, absolute 
lawlessness. They liave been denied what is due to man ; they 
will drcndfully indemnify themselves by seizing what is due to 
God. Divine truth has been divorced from reason ; therefore, 
irrationality shall be culled divine. Has not the letter been 
slaying them by inches all their days ? The spirit shall give 
them life ! 

From the commencement of the fourteen tl^centun^ onward to 
the schism, the papacy was living on the great victories gained 
for it ill the preceding age. The claims it put fonvard were, if 
possible, more arrogant; for France, having the pope in her 
hands, did not care to check them. TBb pontiff was a more tool, 
and the sharper the edge the better. John XXTI. indemnified 
himself for having to play the spaniel to I’hilip, %y plundering 
and aiiathcmatiaing Germans and Italians. Avignon, where 
dwelt Christ’s Vicar, was a sordid sty, a usurer’s den, a place 
where all things in heaven above imd in the eaith beneath, were 
to be bought and sold for so many hags of bezants — where hoary 
sliaveliugs put youtliful debauchery to the blush, and renewed 
the loathsome vices of Tiberius at Capreaj. There lives Fctrarch, 
sighing because of these abominations, and recording them for 
all time ; there, too, Laura, wife and mother, stainless as tlie 
snotvs, in that abyss of pollution. But if the papal court was a 
scandal to Christendom, what edifying zeal* on tlie other 
hand, dotts tlie pope display in stimulating tlie vigilance, and 
strengthening the hands of thfe Inquisition ! In this way. the old 
heatlien plan comes round again ; and a throned sinner makes 
atonement for his own sins by offering human sacriftcesi The 
degradation and Itie crimes of the papacy made one great argu- 
ment in the month of every mystic, every free-thinking layman, 
or persecuted heffetic. To, this source of moral revolt was added 
another principle of opposition — ^the spirit of national and political 
animosity. I’rance and Germany had long been rivals; France 
atiri England were natural enemies^ Wliy should England — why 
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should Germany pay implicit homage to the behests^: of a volup- 
tuary, who represented, after all, not the Almighty, but Philip of 
Valois ? 

Nevertheless, an interdict was still a serious matter, whether 
for prince or people. There are certioin animals, such as the 
foumart or the musk-rat, which, though not formidable in them- 
selves, the hunter will never willingly provoke, because they emit, 
wlien terrified, so intolerable and irremovable a stenfh. Nothing 
can he used again ^hicli this pestilent air has once defiled, and 
your rat, in his odoriferous aggravation, will spoil a whole wine- 
cellar in five minutes. Such was the resource of every pope, how- 
ever personally contemptible or vile. When Lewis meditated an 
expedition to punish Joanna of Naples, Clement VI. calls on the 
electors to choose another emperor, and vents upon him some such 
blast as this : ‘ May God confound you with the right hand of his 
‘ might ; curse you in your going out and your coming in ; 

‘ smite you with blindness, with madness ; blast you ! may the 
‘ wrath of the blessed Peter and l^aul bum against yon to all 
* eternity ; may all flie world fight against you — all the elements 
‘ war on you ; may the earth open find swallow you up quick ; 
‘all the merits of all the saints confound you; may your name 
‘perish — your children he homeless; may you sec them slain 
‘befoiX! your eyes,’ &e. &e. Coupled with these Emulphian exe- 
crations, orders go forth, bidding all Christian powers extermi- 
nate the offender, releasing his lieges from their obedience, and 
giving to every turbulent baron or scheming prelate a terrible 
advantage. Repeatedly is every city, town, and bailiwick which 
shall remain faithful to its lawful emperor, pronounced' excom- 
municate. In other words, the pope unrolls a sheet of brass, 
spreads it across the sky, and all the fountry of the victims is 
blockaded on the heavenward side. Priests and monks are for- 
bidden t o say mass ; all the choristers have lost tlieir voices ; the 
organ pipes are mute and choked with dust, and church doors 
nailed up for long inexorable years. The subjects of the king- 
dom under banUj who resided in othar countries, might be seized, 
despoiled, and enslaved. The audacious Florentines were excom- 
municated for muzzlinfi the bandogs of the Inqiikition, and pull- 
ing down their kennel. Unsuspecting Igloren tine merman ts at 
Avignon and London w<jre straightway made slaves, dnd their 
property confiscated. Even then, strange to <lay, the hearti^ of 
the men of Florence were not softened— they ev^ * spoke, wrote, 
and plotted against their spiritual father worse ever. 

Such was still the power of the papacy, bu! the drawbacks 
were considerable. The German people, from the prince- elector 
to the burgomaster, were' with their emperor against the Gallican 
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pontifi*. T4i0 process of the pope is answered in gallant style by 
the proclamation of the emperor. . He, in camp or palace, mu- 
nicipals in their town halls, issue stringent orders to the clergy 
that they sing mass as before, despite the hann. Birds that can 
sing and wont sing shall try starvation-— the city casts them out. 
Miserably must they wander over wintry fields, seeking some 
kindlier land : not a peasant will yield his straw or offer crust to 
the creature#of the common enemy. The clergy themselves are 
divided. Some obey the empei’or, and stay ; fithers the pope, and 
go. Bitter words pass between tlie two parties. ^ You are 
traitors,’ say the patriot monks : ‘ and you infidels,’ answer the 
papal ones. 

Now, then, there is scope and range as never before, in this 
general desertion of spiritual functionaries, for all those who rale 
the outward function below the inward spirit. The autlan-ized 
service gi'ows scanty, let the unauthorized or half-aiithori/aHl 
supply the lack. The religion wTiich is external is naiTowed — 
all hut abolished, let tlie internal take its phua\ The clergy 
for the* most jmrt have failed the laity, h?t the laity have? religion 
of their own: let mysticism'^ sit in the seat of fonnalism. Have 
those fugitive priests carried God away? Not so ; the kingdom 
of heaven is within us. Come forth then ffom your cells or your 
lurking-places, throw off your disguises', retunj from your wauder- 
iugs, all ye Waldenses, Beghai’ds, radical Fratricclli, Brethren ol’ 
the Free Spirit, (so there be love in the freedom,) J^'riends 
of God, and Mystics all of you, that do not weep and dream 
merely, come and comfort these poor people; sow your seed 
of better doctrine, never was the soil so ready ; sliow them 
who are itlieir truest friends, visit the sick, strengthen the 
fiiint-hearted, shrive the dying ; hell-fire glares before their ex- 
piring eyes — (piencli those flames ! Tell men that they are not 
guilty, as they fear, or endangered as they imagine, because the 
pope is wrotli with their emperor ; that Christ died for all, and 
no pontiff's passion can take away their Saviour; that only they 
themselves— no fellow-sinner’s hand — can shut against them the 
door of heaven. * 

To such an appeal patriotism was n# deaf, nor mysticism, 
nor any other ism those days, which had in it truth to 
Father-land, desire for reform, hatred of the pope, or love of 
’God. Honour t# every friar who bravely remembered in that 
hour of superstitious terror that his cowl covered a German 
head,— •‘•that his sandals pressed a German soil ! No city offered 
n ^mcfre sturdy resistance to the papal claims tlian Strashurg ; 
no. city lay under the hann so long. There the mystics were 
numerous, the friends of God indefatigable. There John Tauiler 
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preached and wrote and counselled all through the darkest days 
of curse and pestilence, filling the hearts of tlie almost adoring 
populace with comfort and witli courage. With him laboured 
two men, Thomas of Strasburg, an Augustinian, and Ludolph 
of Saxony, a Carthusian, neither of tliem properly mystics, but 
both in influential office and zealous for reform. These three 
friends wrote and disseminated daring circulars, defying the 
edicts and denouncing the spirit of the pope, defending the 
emperor, vindicating tlie cause of the people, and exhorting all 
priests and monks to fulfil their functions as though this bolt 
of interdict had never left the forge. Afterwards they got into 
trouble for tlieir bold words, and in the thoughtless revulsion of 
joy after so many calamities, their services seemed to he forgotten 
by those who should have best remembered them. Jlut tbe 
fidelity of the mysticiil and anti-papal party in the church during 
tliat awful crisis produced a sympatliy in Strasburg wdth the 
more^ free and spiritual religious development never wholly lost, 
find berjiieatiieil some elements of truth which li ved through suc- 
ceeding geiicralioiis to hail the Kelbrmatiop. 

What Jias now been said will suffice to indicate one great van- 
tage ground of the reaction against ecclesiastical corruptions, and 
to show how space was opened for the subjective as opposed to 
the objective religionism, lint without some survey, however 
rapid, of tlie reformatory and heretical elements at work in the 
fourteenth century, it will he impossihlo to understand the true 
position of the Theoloyia Oermanica — wliat the form of mywSticisni 
it represents could accomplish, and what it could not. 

'There still survive, scattered abroad, principally in tbe Obor- 
land, descendants, lineal and spiritual, of the Waldenses. The 
memory of martyred grandsires and tlie hittemess of present 
wrong has, however, darkened the religion of some of them with 
fanaticism. There are Jhilfours of Burley in their number. 
Isolation makes others erratic and visionary. They see portents 
of coming judgment, they utter rhapsodical prophecies. Wherever 
they dare to speak, the Church of Borne is depicted in its true 
colours. 

Tlie Waldenses maiitained a Mendly intercourse with the 
^ Friends of God.’ Such was the title by which those were known 
who wrought towards a common aim — the promotion of a more 
epiritual devotion among priests and people. This secret union, 
without regulations of formal organization, seeking, strength by 
occasional concert, embraced all classe^ monks and merchants^ 
abbesses and artisans. With them the once impassable gulf 
which parted the poor laic from the heaven-bestowing priest wa» 
known no more* Tauler himself traced the awakening of his true 
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fipiriturtl life to the* teaching of a layman. But the religion of 
these men— among the best of their time — was darkened by jiii 
unnatural asceticism. Neither was mysticism even among them 
without its sensuous ^travagances. With but few exceptions — 
among whom Tauler stands illustrious— they sought or cherished, 
with the enthusiast B fondness, special revelations, ecstasy, and 
vision. 

Then there are to be seen a class known variously as Fratri- 
celli, Minorites, Spirituales, — dispersed through the south of 
France, mid most numerous iif Italy, These are dissidents driven 
off from the Franciscan order by papal decisionfcH-men who will 
rather suffer as heretics than relax the severity of their rule. 
Some of them, under the wing of the emperor, wield treucliant 
pens against the pope. With all, the strict rule of Francis, witli 
4ts two virtues, poverty and almsgiving, makes up tlic Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. They alone, they say, arc the true church; that of 
Eome is the ^meretrix magna,’ and Tope John the mysticaWnti* 
Christ. They place charity above the mass, they protest against 
many a crying evil, but tlioy themselves see Obrist too much, 
through St. Francis, and attempt, with sell-denying perverseness, 
a literal imitation of His life who had not where to lay His 
head, 

Those monks, the radicals of moimSticism, fratcniizc more or 
less with the Begliards, called also Lollards and Brethren of tlu; 
Free Spirit. The word Begbard is a vague and general term, 
convenient for Dominican persecutors, embracing every variety of 
divergence, from harmless communities, orthodox enough, and 
even sheltered by the popes, to eiTaut and arrant scoundrels whoso 
* Free Spirit’ gave the rein to every evil passion. They are to h(‘ 
found in greatest numbers at Cologne, where Eckart preached. 
Very many of them appear to have carried his daring mysticism 
to its worst pra(-?tical consequence. The soul, they would say, 
is a part of God—a particle of the universal — did once exist in 
him ; this union must be restored; to be persuaded of this oneness 
with God is to possess it; then every impulse is divine; whatever 
we will and please is of God; whatever restrains or hinders of the 
devil. The grace of God wfiich Eckart proclaimed gives man 
not so much Godliness as Godhetwl. Tliis arrogant doctrine of 
identity might leave its original preacher with a moral character 
unstained. Not with liis motley crowd of half-taught, of igno- 
rant, of unscimpulous hearers. What was with him a philoso- 
phical principle, became with many of them a plea lor sin. 

This M aster Eckart is a personage of importance. He it is 
■Who wrought up the floating ideas of pantheistic mysticism into 
a Bystem which anticipated modem German speculation, and has 
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won tlie praise of Hegel. Consider liis position — a speculative; 
austere man — a Cato in cup and gown, scholar, and afterwards 
teacher at that intellectual focus of Cliristendom, the University 
of Paris. Ho asks deep questions, and reeeiyes superficial answers. 
Doctors stare, with that amazed expression you see in the faces 
of owls nailed to bam-doors, at this young man who is not satis- 
fied with their replies. The spiritual beadles of those days — 
French and German Bumbles — -are disgusted with this hungry 
Oliver daring to ask for more. ‘ How does man return to God,’ 
lie asks, * and how may I he sure 6f it if I have returned thither?’ 
Says Holy Motlior — f Pray accept this w afer ; here alone is your 
‘ certainty — in my sacraments; here, too, I have whipcord, peas 
‘ of sin-expelling hardness and excruciating rotundity ; moreover, 

‘ soni(? of the hack-hair of St. Wyggifrite, one of the poultices of 

* St. Mennehoyle, a briisli full of elicrubs’ down that fell dowu^ 
^ from heaven on the eve of St. Curlicue; — if not inclined to pur- 

‘ chase any of these articles to-day, you should at least give 

* something at once to Canon Heavystern’s Arm-Chair Fonnda- 
" lion for die relief of decayed bishops; — but, stay; there are some 

* tramps down stairs, just come off a journey — their feet in fine 
‘ condition, let me ring for the hot water — ^you can do your soul’s 
‘ washing and theirs at die same tiwie.’ Declined, ■with thanks. 
^Jeitlior is scholasticism, accomplished dialectician though he be, 
altogether to his taste. To spend liis days in disputing questions 
like tliose ■which Charles Lamb has caricatured so hajipily — 

‘ Whether the liiglier order of Seraphim Illuminati ever mieerV 
‘ Whedier the urchaiigol Uriel could knowingly affirm an untruth, 
and whether, if he could, he would f — that is impossible for 
Eckart. But he catches, through Erigena and Augustine, some 
dim glimpses of that ‘ mighty priest,’ Plato, as he calls him. Cer- 
tain cuiTent notions, too, set running on the glib inti-epid tongues 
of wild students by a heretic, one David of Dinanto, seem to hint 
at some escape. He hears it said, ‘ Certainty we must have — that 
‘ assurance of our true religiousness cannot be given. by priestly 
‘ form— if not without, it must be within — all then depends simply 

on this, that we be ourselves convinced of God vrithin us.’ A 
grand truth, rightly understood, tekart hails it, but what hay 
and stubble does he stack on this foundation 1 This antagonism 
know^s not where to stop, and leaps from tlieism to pantheism, 
from despotism to anarchy. 

A rebound so violent was not justifiable, not necessary; but 
for a bold and independent thinker in those days of corruption 
very difficult to avoid. There was a middle ground between those 
-desperate extremes of sm^ility and arrogance. In the Beriptures 
Eckart would have found that outer light which nouriakes and 
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directs tiie innei^that common truth which, while it meets the 
deepest wants of the individual, yet links him in wholesome feh 
lowship with others. That biblical region, however, could scarcely 
be called a thoroughf^e at that time, so overgrown was it by the 
tangled jungle of scliolastic and of mystical misinterpretation, 
Eckart, hearing only bell-ringing and paternosters, turns disdain- 
fully away, wraps himself in majestic isolation, and regards almost 
everything positive in the Church doctrine and Church usage 
about him as a kind of acted allegory — the symbolic presentation 
of his own mental processes. 

His results are somewhat as follows. God is Thought — the 
living essential Reason. There is in man a divine and uncreated 
principle — Thought also. The universe is a divine evolution, 
necessary, etenial, (what Hegel calls the Andencyn of God), in 
|he culminating point w'hereof, man’s reason, God realizes liirn- 
self. The Word, or Son, represents this scli-devclopnient of God 
outwards; tiie Holy Spirit represents the return of the ci'eature 
to- God, that is, of God to himself, inwards — the Hegelian 
An/hekwg der Gegemdtze. Thus tlie process of the Trinity 
repeats itself in the mind of every enlightened man, and Clirist 
is to him the representative d’ his own sense of sonship — of his 
consciousness that God ihcaBates himself in him. 

Like the Tlmhgia Gemianica, Eckart enjoins total abandon- 
ment, disinterestedness, the death of the Ego. But these de- 
nunciations of Self are not always so seemly and henUliful ns 
they sound. With the author of the Theoloffia Geman'm they 
have a moral significance, no doubt, and are so far sound, but 
they are too iin(pinlified and vague even with him. With Eck.art 
these injunctions to mortification of the flesh and to unsellisli- 
iiess, have a sense more metaphysical than moral, and tlui former, 
with all its mischief, is not wholly excluded even from the 
German Theology. It is at this pojnt that the baneful nature of 
the Neoplatonist ideas wrought into Christian doctrine become 
apparent. ‘Annihilate Self,’ cries Eckart. So far we say, Amen. 
But inquire more narrowly, and you find that the mystics (in 
proportion to* their Platonism), mean more or less some such 
injunction as this — ‘ Destroy 'everything creaturely, particular, 
‘individual, in you; everything that belongs to &e manifold, 
‘the imperfect; all that is not God in yon, but sets you apart 
‘ as a creature here in time made by God ; abandon hope and 
‘fear; attain to absolute indifierence, a sublime apathy which 
‘is above particular desires and petitions, above human dis- 
‘ tinetions and modes of thought— thus will you emancipate 
‘that spark (Fmhlein), that principle in you which is God,— 
‘you tlmti become divine, you are above grace and its means,, 
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‘ above ordinance and law, for the fountain head of all springs 
‘ up within you ; what you now will and do, having realized this 
‘ identity, God wills and does — ^He has taken the place of yourself 
'within you — God, strange to say, rids you of God, for the God 
' wlthont us — the phantom, die revealed, and therefore die limited, 
' is superseded by the Inlinite, the Unutterable, the All, in which 
'you are absorbed/ 

It is obvious that the man who professedly destroys Self diis 
way destroys only the just limitations of Self^ till nothing but a 
lawless Autocratic Egotism, rising to Egotheism, is left behind. 
I'lie outer light tells us, and the inner light ought to tell us too, 
that man’s great iiiin shall be, not to cease from creatureliness, 
but to cease from sin. That view of sin is grievously superficial 
which thus identifies it witli the natural limitation of our faculties 
— with our finite personality in fact. Even the Theologm 
Gcrmanica, however, betrays the influence of this misconception 
in its unnatural intolerance of the Me and of the Mine. 

The doctrine of Eckart, in its philosophical shape, could not 
he popular, hut the floating notions from which it was partly 
elaborated were so ; and so likewise were some of its results, 
packed in portable phrases, with practical corollaries, on which 
die rigid abstract preacher, unhappily, did not reckon. Those 
terse, inysteirious, stealing sentences in which he was wont to 
ooucli what meaning he had, betaime the proverbs of pantheism, 
the watchwords of licence. Welcome they were to miserable 
turbulent meui, vexed and vexing ; to vagabond Begluirds, to 
lazy craftsmen, to sturdy religious beggars (for whom the cant 
of die new spiritualism was a godsend), to hedge-parsons, and to 
outlaws — to all who sought fanatical excuse for fanatical revenge, 
to all wlio could hear with delight that tJiey fulfilled the law of 
God by breaking the law^s of man, and would xestraiu tlie freedom 
of the spirit by bridling the excesses of a passion. 

Hence a phenomenon, common in those days, visible too in 
our own wherever pantheism has been popularized — inspired 
Blackguardism — rascality deliberately worshipping itself. This 
summary religion assumed a variety of shapes, depicted for us 
by the sorrowing hand of a Elemi^ mystic, Kuysbroek, Prior of 
Griinthal. Borne were Quietists — ^not of the ethereal Eenelon 
school — imagine it not for a moment; their Quietism was low 
and lubberly— the Quietism of every boor who loves better to 
snore than to labour. ‘God,* they would say, ‘is in himself 
absolute repose ; our essenee is one with his ; we, therefore, will 
repose likewise ;* pleasanter than hewing wood and drawing water- 
‘He is above knowledge and action; in ignorance, therefore, 

‘ and inactiou we are one with Him. In Him are no distinctions/ 
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‘ we therefore will make none none, perhaps, between mcvm and 
tmm. Others are rough undeveloped Fiehtes in mediaeval doublet 
and hose. Unhappy idealists ! could they but have waited for 
our enlightened times, and enjoyed a University education, they 
might have been professors. They declare that their own minds 
make the universe ; they and God together (God being a large 
expression for man’s subjectivity) moke the world what it is. 
They even add that if they had not chosen, they need not hav(5 
been created at all. Why so impatient then ? How foolish to 
drop into that century rather than this ! A third class take up 
the Bomish idea of the superiority of contemplation to active 
life. They maintain Uiat they are as mucli incarnations of God 
as Christ was, yea more, for they being contemplatists live a 
life above his, and find in him a kind of preliminary help whereby 
tlioy rise above him to a perfection whicli he would have attained 
had he lived long enough! Why cry out in horror at these 
poor creatures ? Has not Borne always tiJked in this style ? 
If certain doctrines of ours, she says, were notexpressly delivered 
hy Chiist and his Apostles, they meant them, or ought to have 
meant them, and would certainly have promulged them, had 
their lives been prolonged like Methuselahs, to support us 
through the dark ages, A fourth species, rejecting, like the rest, 
the common doctrines, did not so much as attempt a substitute, 
and were content with universal scepticism, retaming belief in one 
fact alone, that they themselves had five senses, craving pj*eseut 
gratification. 

Good Buyabroek m not unnaturally scandalised at th(^ ominous 
caricature of mysticism exhibited hy many of these enthusiasts. 
He too believes in the inward light, in a union with God, — whi(;li 
he has so described in his obscure and turgid language as almost 
to obliterate Bie distinction between finite and infinite, and 
to declare the identity of the seer and the seen, the divine 
Object and the human subject. But then tjjis absorption in 
Deity, this liquefaction in God, this ecstasy, as the mystics call 
it, is with liim the gift of grace. But here were men proclaiming 
their identity with the Father, or the Bon, or the Holy Spirit, 
without any previous discipline, without wrestling prayer, self* 
mortification, or use of means, simply hy virtue of some fancied 
power inlierent in human nature. Tlieii: worship was begotten of 
self-will, ^ot from the will of God. But here the best of the 
mystics cannot stand free from blame. In the sertnons of Tauler 
and in the German Theology those who would be perfect ai’e ex- 
, fitted to strive towards a state so exalted that it transcends all 
’"t^limstian virtues aud means of grace, as the end transcends tlie 
means. At tliat climax of contemplation— the promised lond of 
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ev€ry myBtic from Dionysius downwards, all human distinctions, 
images, modes of tliouglit, reasonings, memories, are left below. 
This state is above knowledge,* above emotion, above action ; the 
thick darkness of a holy ignorance enwraps the soul, blinded by 
excess of light, — it rests — ^it slumbers — it swoons in God. The 
perfect absence of all ideas, of all desire, of all working, assimi- 
lates the soul (by reducing it to its crude quintesstaace) to the 
Supreme Divine Essence, the serene abstraction, the everlasting 
Now, and blends it (as Tauler says) ‘ with the All-moving Immo- 
bility.' The true poverty of spirit^ he commands involves not 
only self-denial, bodily mortihcatioiis and temporal poverty, 
but that we should be poor — even destitute in what is really 
projier to us as creatures here on earth, in what constitutes our 
personality. Here it is impossible not to perceive the influence 
of Platonism — the revival of the old ethnic principle which re- 
garded virtue less for its own sake than as an instrument whereby 
the soaring sage miglit transcend ordinary hilmanity. 

These high-flown doctrines run through tlie sermons of Tauler 
along with mucli that is 2 >lain, practical, and godly. Bcarcely can 
the j)oor lay folk understand them, though they listen open- 
mouthed. Mysticism cannot be fairly translated from Tauler’s 
mind to theirs. One unintelligible plirase is explained by another 
as mysterious in its way ; metaphor follows metaphor ; — since 
mysticism, though it rejects all syfiabols in its aim, is compelled 
to use them incessantly for its expression. It labours to find 
language, and when it has heaped a Pelion of words upon an 
Ossa, its utterance is to the reality, says Tauler, only ‘ as a needle’s 
point to all the cope of heaven.* Its explanatibns resemble those 
with whicli Andrew Fairservice peq)lexes Frank Osbaldistone. 

‘ 'The folk in Liuinun are a’ clean wud about this bit job in the 
north here.’ ‘Clean wood! What’s that?’ ‘ Ou, just real daft — 
neither to baud nor to hind — :a’ hirdy-girdy-*-clean through ither 
— the deil’s ower Jock Wabster.’ 

But suppose one of the hearers /mis understands the mystietd 
preacher — and such will ho somewhat numerous. He is set 
a-thinking, much in this style, paost probably: ‘ So, the finest 
‘thing of all is this mystical ignorance; the more distinct a 
‘notion is, or the more lively any imagination I have, the more 
‘ untrue it is, seemingly, because it is partial. No means or scliool- 
‘ knowledge are of the least use in this state of immed^te commu- 
* nication. Then I am better off lhan I thought I was. Thank 
‘ heaven I I haven t a distinct idea in my head. I never could 
‘ think for five minutes together. The perfection of ignorance is 
‘ mine already. How much easier for me than for a learned master 
‘ to abstain from discursive acts, as they call them, and intellectual 
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‘ operations. He has to unload — I am as empty now as yonder 
* old cart. Why take in only to take out ? WJiy use means only 
^ to get beyond means ? Why not do at first, better and more 
‘ easily, what Jaust he done at last T Xor w^ould this be altogether 
a conscious reductio ad ahsiirdnm, though it looks to us like it. 
It is just in iliis w'ay that youi* philosophical abstractions are tra- 
vestied when brought in contact with tlie popular mind* 

It must be remembered that the varieties of religious extrava- 
gance we have described would naturally combine in diherent 
proportions with the elements of political disturbance so rife in the 
iburteeutli century. In France, devastated by civil strife, by in- 
vasion, by the marauding black bauds, the enthusiasm of the Pas- 
toreaux, tlie brief and bloody outbreak of the Jacquerie, indicate 
what lay beneatli the surface. During the following ctmtury, 
Hans Boheim^ of Niklashausen, is the precursor of the great 
Peasant War, wdiich threatened so severe a shock to tlic Iiehn*- 
matioii. This united reaction agjiinst the spiritual and the 
social oppression was cai)able of terrible things; a fii'c-breath- 
ing Enceladus, crushed but uiiquenched. Mysticism contributed 
to fan the flame by setting men free from the letter, wiihout 
any Bufficiently intelligible guide for tlie spirit. The Relbrma- 
tion came in as mediator, reconciled the claims of the inward 
and tlie outward in religion ; met the real want of one extreme 
while it exposed the mischief of tlie other, and quenched tla? 
torch of tlie incendiary wdiilc lighting the lamp (jf truth. 

We have seen how FiCkart s colouiiess metaphysical absti’ac- 
tions, d}ii:zling and cold, became foul and swart in common 
hands, as the Moslems say their Kaaha stone, once a sliiniug 
crystal Iresli from G abriers hand, lias grown black by the touches 
and by the sins of innumerable believers. During the first half 
of the fourteenth century, the two gi*eat exaggerations of the 
subjective and the objective stand frowming tit each other. IMan. 
seems destined to oppose one monstrosity by another, and 
always missing the mean in bis hrst atteiopt, to huiTy furious 
from one evil to its opposite. So what is tvon upon the one 
hand is lost upon the other. ^ A Highlander, when, benighted 
on a moor, he hastened toward the light thrown out by a de- 
cay imI cod’s head, and,, stooping down to warm his htmds at the 
phosphorescence, felt the shrewd wind whistling about Ids hind 
quarters, i| said to have exclaimed, ‘W^'liatl gain afore I lose 
ahiet.’ Let philosf^hic ingenuity discover iinfatliomable depth 
in his complaint : has it not been everywhere the cry of disap- 
pointed humanity? There must be religious authority some- 
where — an outward coherence — a binding power of some sort. 
But the priesthood, , professing to perform this useful service, 
Soon constituted themselves the end and not the means. 
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Oliristianity was to exist for them, not they for Christianity. 
Lord Foppington tells his jeweller that liis shoe-buckles are 
rather of the smallest. ‘ They could not be larger/ says the 
man of business, "to keep on your lordship’s shoe.’ "My good 
" sir,’ rejoins the lord, " you forget that these mattei's are not as 
"they used to be: formerly, indeed, the buckle was a sort of 
" machine, MTitended to keep on the shoe; but the case is now 
" quite reversed, and the shoe is of no earthly use but to keep on 
"the buckle.’ The papal system w'as all buckle — enormous, 
bejewelled, resplendent ; the shoe in holes. So extreme oppo- 
sition will abolish, not reduce them ; and religion goes slipshod ; 
lH?r footing is precarious ; yea, some, as we have seen, prefer going 
even shoeless, through thickest mire. 

Tlie Theologia Germanica occupies a place between the foiwid 
zone of this destructive sjieculation, or this levelling fanaticism, 
and the arctic circle of frozen formalism. It exhibits mysticism 
shrinking from the consequences drawn from her own doctrines. 
It would check tlio impulse given to wild subjectivity, but is 
itself too subjective to do so with much success. It cannot 
harmonize the opposite terms of the antithesis, for lack of the 
due proportion of the scriptural clement. It can only soy and 
unsay, and, witli a wise inconsistency, contradict itself from time 
to time. This vacillation is still more a])parent in the sermons 
of Tuulcr. Of the doctrine contained in those extraordinary dis- 
coursi^s tho Theoloffia Germanica is virtually a summaiy. 
Luther, writing t(> Spalatin, and praising Tanler’s theology, sends 
with his letter w'hat he calls an epitome thereof (cuj us toti us velut 
epitomcii e(;ce hie tihi mitio), — ^lieyond question his edition of the 
Theologla Germanica^ which came out tliat year.* Both Tauler 
and the author of the German Theology urge man in express 
terras to escape as far us possible from all that distinguishes 
liim as a creature, — as a part of the manifold distinct from 
the one, from all otherness {Anderheit), and so to become 
nothing, that, by ceasing from the human, they may transcend it— 
gi*ow empty, passive, motionless, till nothing but God shtdl live 
and move in them, so tliat Deity may, as it were, take the place 
of their soul, and rather be substituted for, than renew it. This 
is the deification — the transformation in God which is the 
goal of mysticism. But seeing the gulf of pantheism yawning near, 
and God and man all hut confounded, the practical Tauler draws 
back ; our devout author corrects himself, and men are reminded 
that Egotheism is a false light, that the finite cannot he iden- 
tic»jJ with the infinite, that we must submit to the Imitations of 


♦ Luther, Epp., De No. xxv. 
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our nature here. The negations of this mysticism are stringent 
anti sweeping, its positive element is so ill defined ns to vary with 
the temperament of every individuiiL Thus, instead of really 
escaping from himself, the mystic is most frequently at the mercy 
of the UK^est accidents and appendages of himself — of what is 
ommQnily partundar ami persomd — namely, the shifting frames 
tmd feelings of the hour. The work of Christ in us overbalances 
unduly the work of Clirist for us. The external ground of hope is 
not sufficiently clear, and the subjective religionist fluctuates wdth 
the tide of feeling — soars heaven-high to-day, and drops to the 
abysses to-morrow. When the precepts of the Via Negativa — tlmt 
highway of mysticism — have been obeyed, little hut a blank re- 
mains. At the highest stage, ‘ above reason and above grace,’ 
everything earthly, everything finite, all affirmations, all distinc- 
tions, all means and modes of divine communication, all ui)erations 
'of intellect, stirrings of hope or fear, are transcended ; the 1 inme- 
dinte — the Essential takes their place ; and, wordless, image- 
less, motionless, desircless, the soul loses itself in the Divine 
Serene ! 

Now the Scriptures, fairly interpreted, would have imposed tlie 
needful check oii these imnaturalasinrations, would have directed 
this religious energy to a proper and prq|itable channel. But the 
Theolof/ia Gennanica starts with a most curiously Phitoni** mis- 
interpretation of Paul’s language; and as to Taulor, all the 
Scripture worthies are mystics writh him, and many a Scripture 
narrative a fanciful allegory of mystical experience. TIjc PiC- 
formers, by disseminating the Scriptures, along with principles of 
interpretation generally sound, furnished a guide and even a ])ro- 
tection for the inner light, which mysticisin could not supply. 
They did, as it were, enclose in a glnsfifthe precious flame ; it was 
bright as ever, hut not, as before, blown about, and sometimes 
well-nigh extinguished, by the fitful gusts of feeling. Mysticism 
nurtured genuine religion in a certain class of devout minds, de- 
spite its two fundamental errors — the strain after superhuman 
elevation, and the tendency to identify particular impulses as 
special movements of the spirit. But beyond that circle it was 
almost powerless, except as krgely mingled with philosophi(^al 
or political elements really foreign’ to its own nature. By for the 
larger proportion of its votaries withdrew from the * world alto- 
gether. tJncorrected by contact wth tlie actual woi’ld, by bene- 
volent — even belligerent toils and cares, such as those to w'hich 
Tauler so nobly gave lumself, it became effeminate and visionary. 
Tauler and t^e German Theology stand almost alone in their re- 
jection* of the vision and the dream, the miraculous sights and 
tastes and odours in wliich the grosser and more sensuous mys- 
ticism rejoices. Too subtile and impalpable for ordinary appre- 
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hcnsioD, mysticism Was only a2)propriatecl by the people in pro- 
portion as it was misunderstood. Its message was, after all, 
rather for the few than the many, — a direction to a kind of per- 
fectness for which the multitude could not care, ^liat use they 
made of the syllables they caught and put a meaning to, we have 
already seen. 

Such, then, were the weaknesses, such the dangers of German 
mysticism. IJut let us not fail to recognise the measure of its 
strengtli, or deny its servi(;es, in pointing out their limit. For 
the vanity and vexation of the brain in the schools of men it 
substituted tlie education of the heart in the school of Christ. It 
pronounced knowledge without love a shame, and not a glory. It 
set man face to face with God witliout the priest hetwoon. 
Wherever Christ was, there it found its church ; and in whom- 
soever dwelt the Spirit of Christ, there it saw a 2 >riest and king. 
If it did not always repudiate the cloister and the mass, the vows 
of the ascetic, and the office of the priest, it struck at the root of 
all their superstition when it pronounced them valueless, save as 
transitory means for the nurture of a life hidden with Christ in 
God. It deprived man of all glory in tlie sight of heaven. Its 
first step was to unbuild and desolate all works of self, laying 
waste as with consuming fire all merit and all righteousness of 
ours. Itsunnised already — ^in later days it ventured to declare, 
that such a proc.oss was a purgatory more real than that the 
priest had kindled beyond the grave. It aroused the German 
nationality against the all-absorhing claim of central Kome, 
wliile it offered its prayers, preached its sermons, and wTote its 
boohs in the German tongue. 

Mysticism could not achieve the Pieformation, not because it 
did not go fur enough, |||t because it went too far. Its reck- 
lessly consistent disciples were rather tire outrunners than the 
forerunners of the true reform. The mediate mystics, it is true, 
stopped short of a breach ^vith Home. We them repre- 
sented by Gerson, in the fifteenth century, hoping everything 
from an intenml reform, to be efiected by councils at Constance 
or at BaSle. But this religion of t^o spirit, apart from the letter, 
could neitlier attract nor control men generally with sufficient 
force. On the one side, its seraphico- ascetic ideal was too 
refined for ordinary sympathies. It was not that sober, homely, 
happy religion, which stood revealed to every-day folk in Luther s 
German Bible. On the other, it could ojipose to speculative 
or antinomian extravagance no steady autlioritative check. Its 
law and testimony gave hut vague and variable verdict, for the 
only appeal lay either to an amount of right moral discernment, 
already in the individual, or to the social opinion of a religious 
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coterie. Beyond such circles every ardontwotai^ of the inward 
light was a law unto himself. A^ainly to such a man does some 
more moderate and less consistent mystic counsel moderation. 
^ Is not my Jight,' he will answer, ^ as good as yours ? The ex- 
^ ternal is nothing, the internal all. You are external to me ; I 
^listen, therefore, not to you, but to myself only.’ ^nd these 
men Avith one idea are so numerous, so intense, so terribly in 
earnest, so dangerously practical. At this rate there -will come a 
struggle f(ft: life and death between corrupt Christian theism and 
the revolutionary pantheism of self-deification. Justly, tliereibre, 
does Melancthoii remark, that the Beformation, coming in and 
giving men tlie Sciiptural liglit and guidance it did, rescuied Europe 
from a conflict in Avhich the success of cither party had been 
ruin.*’ 

But let it not be thought that the ambition of men to become 
us gods was extinguished, liow'ever put in abeyance by the 
Keformation. In Berlin, in Loudon, in German America, bi'cthreu 
of the Free Spirit abound at this day — men who know no God 
but their own will — nothing diviner tlmn tlieir instincts, higher 
or lowt^r. Behold in them the fruits of a religion all s])ir.it, 
and no letter. Those who are tempted now-a-days to I'all in love 
with mysticism, should remeinher that these are its results — that 
it becomes thus corrupt from no extenni causes merely, but. irom 
the defect inherent in its oavu nature; only as it grows corrupt 
does it become apprehensible to the inany. Now a religion which 
must, Cor the vast majority, become misc hievous hefbre it. becomes 
visible, cannot he the true one. The popular (.Tiristianity of our 
religious Avorld may have its prejudices, its faults, its lollies, but to 
denounce and abandon it therefore, referring men to tlie glimmer- 
ings of a certain inward sentiment in^fcad, Avill not lie to do the 
work of the reformer.. Men may fomly imagine that they can 
loosen the sanctions jyhich invest revelation, infringe on what is 
objective and historic in Christianity, and, after till, restrain at 
pleasure tliat arbitrary self-v^dll, and those vain imaginations, 
which they have released from a benign and legitimate control. 
The voice of history is loud and emphatic — ‘ You cannot> 
dreamers !’ 

T’lie estimate to be formed of the mystics who lived before the 
Beformation differs widely, indeed, from that which is due to 
those who appeared alter it. Prervious to tlie Keformation, there 
was, on the whole, a larger amount of truth mth th^ mystics than 

* Speaking apparently of the anti-chrietian elements at work prior to the 
Keformation, he says, ' Docmatum sennna, qn» longe graviora tumultus aliquandO 
excitatura fuerant, nisi Ltiwierus exortus esset ac atudia hominum alio traxisset.’ — 
Neander'e Life of Chrkt, (Preface to S^rd edition.) 
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with any other party in the Eomish Chui-cli. They were, in 
reality, men of progress, and belonged to the onward element in 
their day and generation. For reform of some sort many of 
them labonred — all of them sighed. They protested against the 
corruptions of religion. Many an Augean stable would they 
have cleansed, could they ])ut have found their Hercules. 

When Luther comes with his doctrine of justification l)y faith, 
and his announcement that the 8ciilptures are the sole and suffi- 
cient standard of Christian truth, a great change takes place. 
IMystics of the more thoughtful, rightly earnest sort, are among the 
first to embrace the new doctrines. Here they have the guide 
they longed for — here they lindwhat mysticism could never give. 
They are, some of them, like Justin Martyr, who waited long 
among tlie S(diools of tlie Platonists for their promised immediate 
intuition of Deity, and then disc^overed among Clmstians tltat. God 
was tr) he known in another way far hetter—tlirough the medium of 
his written Word, by tlio teaehing of Ins Bpirit. But those who, 
wlif'M a fuller light came, refused to quit frir its lustre that dull 
jind flickering torch, about wliicli men had gathered for lack of 
imyt])iiig brighter, suclt were given over to the veriest absurdity, 
or sjteedily consigned to utter forgetfulness. By the mystic in 
lie fourtt'cnlli (amtury, the way of the lleformation wnis in part 
prepared ; by the mystic of thi? sixteenth century it was hindered 
and iiii])eriile,d. In that great ship (A' the state ecclesiastic, w'hich 
all true hearts and hands in those troublous times were concerned 
to work to their very best, a hew code of regulations had been 
issued. Biich rule came in with Luther. Now some of those who 
would have, been among the veiyhost sailors under the old regime 
proved useless, or worse tlian useless, under the new. One 
set of tliem were insolent ind mutinous — had a way of reviling 
the captain in strange gibberish — and a most insane tendency to 
look into the powder-room with a light. Another class lay about ' 
useless, till having been tumbled over many times by their more 
active comrades, they got kicked into corners, whence they were 
never to emerge. So fared it with rayeticism, attempting to per- 
sist in existence when its work for that time was done. The 
mystic so situated was either a caricature of reform or a cipher, 
either a fanatical firebrand or an unheeded negation. 

We need not go far for examples. Dr. Bodenstein of Oarlstadt 
(best known as simple Oarlstadt) is professor at Wittenberg, and 
a thorough reformer. He is a little, ^swarthy, sunburnt man, 
crotchety to the last degree. He follows his intuitions — now 
this whim, now that—- righf to-day, wrong to-morrow—a man 
whom you never know where toJind. He must spring to his 
conclusion at once ; he will not first pause for satisf^ng reasons, 
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for clear ideas on the various bearings of his thought or deed. So 
his life is a series of starts ; his actions isolated and spasmodic, 
unlinked, unharmonized by any thoughtful plan or principle. Of 
such materials is commonly made your practical, active mystic. 

But Carlstadt is a man of books as well as of action. He 
writes books, repeating the doctrines of Tauler and the German 
Theology, all about abandonment, and not seeing God or enjoy- 
ing Him more in this than in that event or employment; about 
the sin of enjoying ordinances and media, rather than God imme- 
diately ; about the blessed self-loss in tlje One ; about the reduc- 
tion of ourselves to nothing. Ah, Dr. Bodensteiii, thou mayest 
wite for ever that way, and no one now will read ! ^len have 
left all this beliind. A ripe full vintage invites their thirst; 
thine acrid and ascetic grape is now deserted. OHadly do they, 
for the most part, excliange the refined and impra(?ticable niquire- 
ments of mysticism, its vagueness, its incessant prohibition, for 
the genial, simple truth of that German New Testament which 
Luther is giving them. « 

At the juncture of which wc are about to speak, Luther lay 
liidden in the Warthurg. In the small town of Zwi<dvau, in the 
Erzgebirge, there arose a knot of enthusiasts for whom Luther 
did not go half far enough. There was Storch, a weaver, to whom 
Gabriel had made very wonderful coihmuuications one niglit; 
another weaver named Thomas, and a student, Stiibner, who had 
forsaken the toil of study for the easier method of supernatural 
illumination. To these should be added the more notorious 
Thomas Miiiizer, who has been erroneously regarded as the 
founder of the party. * Why such slavish reverence for what the 
Bible says T cry these mystics. * What is a mere hook ?' (with a 
silliness here equal to that of Mr. Francis Newman). ‘ Have we 
‘ not immediate voices, impulses, revelations from the Holy Spirit, 

* dictating all wc should do ? Better this than your Bible reading 

* and college work.’ Then, next, they prophesy temblo woes and 
judgments to come on Christendom, mainly through the Turks; 
they themselves, perhaps, in fitting time, may draw the sword of 
the Lord and of Gideon, and win the land for the saints. 

These worthies were put dotvn by the magistrates of Zwickau. 
Shaking off the Zwickau dust against their enemies, several of 
them seek a ‘ larger sphere of usefulness’ in Wittenberg. They 
found the city already in no small excitement concerning certain 
reforms which Carlstadt;^ was making at full speed. He frater- 
nizes with the Zwickau prophets at once. Indeed, he had been 
heard to say of the whole 'body of Scripture what divines were 
accustomed to say of the law only, that it was a’ killing letter, 
leading to nothing more than a sense of guilt and deserved con- 
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demnation. Faste# and faster come his clianges, so well meant, 
but so ill-advised. With a few strokes lie abolishes auricular 
confession, makes it incumbent to violate the fast days, and 
renders it customary to come to the sacrament without prepara- 
tion. Next an iconoclast riot k raised. C ark tad t declares that 
tlie magistrates have power to render criminal those observances 
whicli the popular voice declares contrary to the word of God; 
thiit if they refuse, the community may take the law into its own 
hands. 

A scholar like Carlstadt, a professor of many years’ standing/ 
sniTondors at last to the vulgar error of the very coarsest mysticism. 
He advises Lis students to go home; human learning is vain; 
Hfilja'ew and Greek an idle toil ; inspiration is far above scholar- 
sliip. Were tliere not prophets among them, wiser than all the 
d(jctors, who had never studied anything or anywhere for half an 
Lour ? He himself went about among the poor people, asking 
tliem the meaning of Scripture passages, and believing that the 
liap-hazard notions they put forth ipere a. special revelation from 
Uini who hidctli from the wise and prudent what is revealed 
unto babes. Imagine tin; professor bawling a text into the ear 
of some deaf old crone who cowers beside th€ stove, and awaiting 
the irrelevant mumblings of ignorant decrepitude ae the oracle 
of God. I'ancy him accosting tlic shoemaker at his stall, and 
getting liis notion of the text in ejuestion, noting it down as 
infallible, and going hkway rejoicing; while Crispin, win) knows 
liiifi, thinks over and over again what a far cleverer answer be 
might have given, and wishes unsaid what Carlstadt believes 
inspired ! 

Is tlicrc no one in Wittenberg to unmask these follies, and to 
cjuiet the smouldering excitement dangerously spreading among 
townspeople suid students? Melanethon is young. The loud 
browbeating volubility of the prophets overpowers his gentle 
nature. He is candid — ^lie fancies he sees some force in what 
they say about baptism. He is timid — ^lie will do nothing. 

Friends write to Luther. Back comes an ans^ver from a man 
who sees to the heart of the matter in a moment — a standing 
confutation of the mystics’ ambitioli, in three sentences. Thus 
replies Luther — ‘ Do you wi^ to know the place, the time, the 
iganner in which God holds converse with men ? Hear then— 
f a lion so hatli he crushed all my bones and again, ‘ I am 
cast out from before thy face;’ and again, ‘My soul is filled widi 
plagues, and mf life drawctli nigh unto the gates of hell.’ The 
Divine Majesty does not speak to men immediately, as they call 
it, so that they have vision of God, for He saith, ■ No flesh shall 
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see me and live.' Human nature could no| survive the least 
syllable of the Divine utterance. So God addresses man through 
men^ because we could not endure his speoMng to us without 
medium.'* 

And the mystics could not say (as mystics so commonly plead) 
that Luther was a man unable, from defective experience, to 
understand them* If any man had sounded the depths of the 
soul’s ‘ dim and perilous way,’ it was he. Nay, it is for him to 
question their experience. ‘ Inquire,’ he says, to Melaucthon, 
** if they know aught of those spiiitual distresses, tiiose divine 
‘ births, and deaths, and sorrows, as of hetl.’t 

Luther receives day by day more ahirining intelligence. He 
fears tlie spread of ftdse doctiiiie — ^insurrection in tlie name of 
reform. He is anxious lest tlie elector should persecute the new 
lights—a step which Uio fat, amiable, childi'en-with-sugnr-pluiiis- 
feeding Frederick, was not very likely to take. He ioniis tlio 
heroic resolve of quitting his refuge, and suddenly reappears in 
Wittenberg. He preaches ^prmons mamllous for moderation 
and wisdom — sermons wliich accomplish what is so hard, tlie 
calming of heated passion, the reconciliation of advcrssiries. At 
his voice Violence and Tumult slink away—theiv hounds still in 
the leash; and Charity descends, waving her wand of peace, and 
shedding the light of her hoavenlf smile on eveiy face. 
triumplis lieligion over Fimaticisin. 

Finally, Luther was called on to hold a discussion witJi two of 
the prophets, Sttibner, and one Cellorius, a schoolmaster. The 
latter, when called upon by Luther to suhstuntinte his positions 
from the Scripture, stamps, strikes the table with liis hst, and 
declares it an insult to speak so to a man of God. Luther, at 
last, seeing this jnan foaming, roaring, leaping about like ono^ 
])Ossessed, comes to believe that there in a spirit in these men — 
hut an unclean one from beneath. Ho cries out iinally after his 
homely lashion, ‘ I smack that spirit of yours upon tlie snout." 
Howls of indignation from the Zwickauer side — universal confu- 
sion— ’dissolution of assembly. Tim prophets after this find 
themselves moved to quit Wittenberg without delay— their occu- 
pation gone. Let prosme or sceptical folk regard this discussion 
as they may, to those who look hen&ath the surface, it is manifest 
•tliat there really was a conflict of spirits going on then and there 
— the unclean spirit of Arrogance and Misrule quailing beibro 
that of Truth and Soberness. 

Ep. De Wette, No. 868, Jan. 18, 1522. ^ 

' f Numexpurti sint spiritualcs UIab angust!^ et oatirftftteB dirin.'ur, mortes, 
i iM&moflqvo. 
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Carlstadt and his allies of Zwickau exhibit mysticism rampant, 
making reformation look questionable. A \^ery fair representative 
of the other class of mystic is found in Sel)astian Frank. This 
man, born at the close of the fifteenth century, seems to have 
lived a wandering life in different 2)arts of Germany (often brought 
into trouble by his doctrines probably) for some forty or fifty 
years. Ho was early enamoured of the German tJieology, the 
writings of Taiilor, the remains which E chart had handed down. 
The leading principles contained in the books he regarded with 
such veneration, he elaborated into a system of his own. Starting 
with the doctrine of the Thcologia Germanica that God is the 
suhstam of all things, he 2)iishes it to the verge of a dreamy 
pantheism — nay, even beyond that uncertain frontier. He con- 
ceives of a kind of divine life-process {Lehens-prozess) tiirough 
which the universe has to pass. This process, like the Hegelian, is 
throe f)ld. Firat, tbo divine substance, the abstract unity which 
jirodnces all existence. Second^ said substance appears as an 
opposite to itself — ^niakes itself object. Thirds the absoqition of 
this opposition and antithesis — the consummate realization 
whereof takes place in the conscuousness of man when restored 
to tile sujireine unity and rendered in a sense divine. These 
UTiintelligibilitios are an anticipation certainly — as wms Eckart 
himself — of modem German speculation. 

Yet slmll we say on this aecoimt that Sebastian Frftnk was 
before his age or behind it? The latter unquestionably. Ho 
stood up in defence of obsolescent en*or against a truth that was 
blessing mankind. He must stand (ioiidemned, on the sole 
ground of judgment we modern judges care to take, as one of the 
obstructives of his day who put forth what strength lie had to 
roll back the climbing w’heel of truth. We ]pardon Tauler’s alle- 
gorical into rprotati oils — those freaks of fancy, so subtile, so 
inexhaustible, so curiously iri’elevani in one sense, yet so saga- 
ciously brought home in another — ^wo assent to Melancthon’s 
verdict, who calls him the German Origcii; hut we remember 
that every one in his times interpreted the Bible in that arbitrary 
style. The Keformers, aided by the revival of letters, were suc- 
cessful in introducing those interjiretation with 

which we are ourselves familiar—^what is technically teimed the 
grammatico -historical system of hermeneutics, as opposed to the 
caprice of allegory. But for this connect method of exegesis the 
benign influence of the Scriptures themselves had been all but 
nullified, for (tny one might have found in them what he would. 
But against this good thing, second only to the Word itself, 
Sebastitm Frank stands up to fight in defence of arbitrary fancy 
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with such strength as he may, So has mysticism, once so eager 
to press on, grown childishly consenative; and is cast out 
straightway. Luther said he had written nothing against Frank, 
he despised liira so thoroughly, ‘ Unless my scent deceive me,’ 
says the reformer, 'the man is an enthusiast or spiritualist 
‘ (teto'cr), for whom nothing will do hut spirit! spirit I—and 
‘ not a word of Scripture, sacrament, or ministry.’ 

So Frank, contending for the painted dreams of night against 
the realities of day— for fantasy agaijast soberness— and Mling, 
necessarily, in the fight, has been curtained over in his sleep by 
the profoundest darkness. Scarcely does any one care to rescue 
from their oblivion even the names of his many books;— what is 
his OoMen Ark, or Sem-Sealcd Book, or collection of most 
extravagant inteipretations, called Baradoxa, to any liuman 
creature? 

For a chronicle he left behind the historian has sometimes to 
thank him. He had a near-sighted mind. Action immediately 
about him he could limn truly. But he had not the comprehen- 
siveness to see whither the age was tending. 

We might multiply instances of either class, but what we have 
said will suffice to show how mysticism, while deserving a large 
measure of praise in its tendency towards the light of reformation, 
became only a danger or a hmdrance wnen it essayed to maintain 
itdf independently of, or against, that light. 
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Aet, VII . — Memoirs oj James Montgomery, By JoHK Hollakd 
and James Eveeett. Vols. I. and II. 

According to an old Eabbinical tradition, there exists a subor- 
dinate class of angels, created each of them only for the conduct 
of a single human soul. The attendant spirit delivers the object 
of his care into the hands of his superior among the celestial 
liierarchies, and in that moment does himself cease to be. Simi- 
larly short-lived, and in like manner consigned to oblivion, liave 
been many of those ministering events — tliose radiant impulses—^ 
those swift-alighting spggestions — those counselling circum- 
stances, which have conducted the thoughts of poets to their 
immortality. An incident occurs, of little mark, it may be, and 
is forgotten by all save the artist ; but before it vanished in the 
past, it had kindled the first spark of some work of art which 
shines for ever, a constellation in the highest heaven of invention. 
These evanescent causes of the imperishable are, for th(? most 
part, beyond the reach of our discovery. Some, time has hidden; 
others are too subtle ever to be revealed. Who prompted Homer’s 
song ? What chorus of friends, or of friendly scenes, suggested 
to the dramatists of OreoetJ the tnemes that made them great ? 
From what witty chats, wliat story-books, what adventures, spring 
up in Shakspciire I, lie first thoughts of a character, a scene, a 
plot ? Where now are all his prototypes ? AVhere tlioso men 
with ‘ humours’ that he and Ben Jonson used to hunt for and to 
study, whom tliey dr^w out with twinkling eyes and face demure, 
and have held ui) to laughter, kindly as the nectar, irrepressible 
as the mirth, perpetual as the mountain of Homer's jovial 
Olympian gods’? How did the Paradise Lost grow up, like 
Ygdrasyl, the Mundane Tree, with our young world cradled in its 
mighty branches ? Such questions inquisitive fancy will always 
ask ; such questions it hoots but little to have answered. The 
position, the circumstance, the hint which, coming in contact 
with a gifted mind, effloresced into a poem, can never do the 
same tiring again. No generalization can he made, no rule 
deduced from it. All lies in the idiosyncrasy of the poet. Many 
a galloping horse-hoof had dinted the wild Galloway moor, but 
only to one dark-browed impetuous rider could the rising storm 
articulate itself in a ‘ Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled.* Many 
ladies, merry and fair, have wickedly proposed to poets themes 
ludicrously impracticable, but only Cowper can immortalize the 
sofa. 
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Tried by a standard strictly utilitarian, the biography of a poet 
is a mere curiosity. You cannot from it construct a theory of 
art. You cannot from it find out in what way genius achieves 
its creations. The wave wliich casts the pearl upon the beach 
does not reveal the secret of its formation. The science of 
aesthetics has to deal with results, not processes. But human 
nature laughs at that prosing old Polonius, Utility; though lie 
does say a wise thing or two at times. Nowhere has the inqiiisi- 
tiveuess of the educated mind displayed such rampan(?y and 
rudeness as in the passion for knowing all about the private his- 
tory of men who have produced astonishing pictures, books, 
statues, compositions, &c. In most instjinces, the satisfaction of 
such inquiries is rather apparent than real* A certain graving f)f 
the mind is aHayed, and that is all. History and biography, 
when they profess to unfold the coui*se and mystei’v of an artists 
life, exhibit most commonly only certain adjuncts, accidents, or 
extemalisms, and not the characteristic substance and peculiar 
secret of the poet’s personality. Bo the owner of the once- famous 
automaton chess-player would open a door here and push asidt) a 
panel there in his piece of mechanism, disclosing springs and 
levers, cranks and cog-wlieels — tlie pretended instruments of tiie 
wonder; but never showing-^its actua|,, (?ause — the hidden hoy, 
whose mind directed the aim of that sagacious figure. Infonmi- 
tion conceining the lives of ptiets, with every variety of intrinsic 
value, has abounded among us to overflowing of late years. Has 
a poem, a picture, or a song of recent date delighted us, we 
know, or are soon to know, all about the producer ; we shall over- 
hear his conversations, rifle his desk, enter into his friendships 
and his enmities, and execute a search-warrant among the inmost 
penetralia of his home. 

We have now beforei^us the first two volumes of a JAfe of 
James Montgomery. The biography of such a man shtmld 
possess no common interest. Many who have enjoyed his verses 
will gladly leam by what steps the obscure editor of a provincial 
paper, after being doubly condemned at the bar both of letters 
imd of law, attained the conspicuous place he holds among the 
religious poets of our country. Not a few will be anxious to see 
what light that long life may throw on the memorable changes in 
our social history during the last sixty years. The lovers of lite- 
rary gossip will be on the alert to secure their customary fare> 
None of these various guests will quit Mr. Holland’s biographical 
table without a share of viands to tlieir taste. 

It appears that Mr. Holland and Mr. Everett had formed, each 
of them unknown to tlje other, the design of writing Mont^ 
gomery s life. Ere long they determined to pursue their plan in 
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concert, and finally Mr. Holland was entrusted filone with the 
task of preparing their joint materials for the press. The reason 
for this course is alluded to by Mr. Holland in language which 
appears as designedly obscure as the phrases of a parliamentary 
explanation. It would seem that Everett has become a nomen 
infandum with certfiin W eskyan oligarchs, and those who believe 
in them. Verily the star of Montgomery must have set in 
blackest shame for ever had a recusant and an agitator tornislied 
its glory by his disgraceful praise ! Having been a combatant in 
lliose miserable ecclesiastical brawls, Mr. Everett readily resigned 
to his coadjutor — a man of peace — his own share in tlm erection 
of the structure ’which, is to enshrine the name of Montgomery. 
Mr. Holhu^i, Montgomery’s executor, has done his work like a 
man, modest, sensible, and altogether trustworthy. His object 
is simply to exhibit himself as little, and the poet as fully, as lie 
can. VVant of selection and compression is his most serious 
fault. The method he has adopted renders the temptation to this 
sort of sin unusually strong. He is content to follow too closely 
the course of such letters or extracts as may be forthcoming, 
appending liis own remarks as explanations or connecting links. 
Witliout great cure, this style of biography becomes insufierably 
tedious. In the bauds of a thorough master of his material, and 
a merciless excisor of superlluities, it is the best of all. The 
political element of Montgomery’s life, the par( ho took, the per- 
secution he undenvent, is encumbered with tiresome detail. No- 
where is the disadvantage of Mr. Holland’s plan so apparent as 
in this portion of his narrative. Here was the place for our , 
modest editor to throw off all self-distrust — ^present us with a 
spirited sketch of the , state of public feeling at the juncture so 
eventful for M^ontgomery, and then to have passed from what was 
public to the personal experience of his the former having 

been so selected as to illustrate at once the latter. As it is, what 
is general and wdiat is private turn up at hap-hazard, confusedly 
intersect each other, to tlie damage of both, and weary the reader 
by obscuring his actual progress — by making him feel that 
neither subject is done with, foi; its section, and fairly left 
behind. The whole of the Tobago episode appears to us out of 
place in such a work. Sundry third and fourtli-rate folk occupy 
too much space, since their point of contact with Montgomery 
brings out no remarkable feature of his character. Montgomery’s 
remark on die trick played Cromek by Allan Cunningham, and 
the solemn and somewhat prosy rejoinder by Mr, Holland, were 
surely scarce worthy of being elu’onicled with tlie dramatic 
accuracy of a Boswell. Neither did the S, N. C. quarrel, or the 
^ paper pellets’ business, merit record from any instruction or 
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entertftininent th(?y can afford reader. In the early part of 
the first volume we meet. with tlie description of a ver}" striking 
religious service, pelebrated at Easter, by the Moravians of Ful- 
neck. Expectation is awakened. Did this imposing ritual con- 
tribute to kindle ,tlie first fervours of young Montgomery’s 
devout imagination ? A crael foot-note at last informs us that 
the ceremony had been discontinued before Montgomery entered 
the school. Why, then, give it a place in his biography ? This 
insertion of urelev^mt circumstances among such as really in- 
fluence the hoy s development consumes space, and is apt to mis- 
lead the reader. 

Such offences as these are no one of them very grave. They 
do not materially derogate from the cordiality of th^ thanks we 
render Mr. Holland for his painstaking labour of love?. But in 
the aggregate, they impair the interest of the work for general 
readers. These arc hurrying days. The numbers wJio read lor 
mere reading's sake, grow impatient of many volumes (uowibHl 
with the minutieB of a <juiot life. T’hey wish to have more of 
Montgomery, hut such knowledge must come in compact slinpe, 
and he readily earned off. They cannot be always at SlielHebl, 
and when Mr. Holland has them there, they will patiently take no 
raw material, only a manufactured *>rticle. The author will do 
well, therefore, iu what remains of his task, to bear in mind tla^ 
dii'ection in which his danger lies. When hesitant whether lit? 
shall leave out or put in, let him make it a rule to choose the 
fomer, 

‘ Much,’ said gruff Dr. Johnson, ‘may be made of n Hcot(dinian, 
if he be caught young.' Montgomery was carried away from 
Scotland at the tender age of four, and something certainly was 
made of him. He was bora very shortly after the landing of his 
parents in Scotland, atjjfvine, in Ayrshire. His father, a ^Moi'aviau 
minister, came from Ireland, and Montgomery 'was wont to say 
that he had narrowly escaped being an Irishman. After returning 
to Ireland,, the child is again taken across the water, through a 
tenihe and never-forgotten tempest ; is left, wdien six year's old 
(1777), at tlie Moravian school ,of Fulneck, near Leeds ; and his 
father and mother set fortli, to*perish, after labours admirable and 
cleplorahle (for they were vain), as missionaries in tbe West 
Indies. 

The brief Ayrshire cera he calk the antediluvian period of his 
life. In his memory w'ere stored a few fossils, even from those 
childish days. He remembered distinctly the ’ ruddy rising of 
a full- orbed liai’vest moon, and how the tuthid rushing of great 
impressed him, when the river overflowed one time in 
xuinous inundation. 
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In the secluded, ascetic little world of Fulueck, young James 
is destined to remain some nine years. Nor till he was fifteen 
was he born into the real, huge world without. Nine years’ ex- 
perience must always be subtracted from his age, if duo allowance 
be made for tliis embryo period. His practical acquaintance 
with life at thirty does not ex(;eed tliat of a youth of one-and- 
twenty. The boy is conspicuous among his schoolfellows by an 
iibiindant shock of hair, of the hue known as carotty. He is very 
shortsighted — so less active and social than the many. The joys 
of cricket he could never know : and in sliding, no amount of 
tumbles could accjomplish him. Neither was tliis loss of out-door 
enjoyment compensated, as witli many boys similarly circuiii- 
stanccdj^by any zest or success in tlu^ studies of the place. 
Heavily and sadly did lie stiimhle, ‘ driven like a coal-ass,’ through 
Greek and Latin grammars. The gift in him was not that of thf! 
linguist, but that of language. A lingering disorder of a fcverisl) 
nature hung about him long, and fostered indoleiuje and melan- 
choly. 'riio first awakening of any poetical ambition is thus 
described by Mr. Holland : — 

* The reader will uatiually be curioas to know what first led Mont- 
gomery to court the Muses. On being interrogated on the subject, — 
‘The master,’ said he, ‘took several of the children out one day, and 
read Blair’s Grave to them behind a hedge ; my attention was strongly 
arrested, and a few lines made a powerful impression upon my mind. I 
said to myself, ‘ If ever I become a poet, I will write something like this.’ 
1 after\vards resolved, oddly enough, that when I became a man, I 
would write a round poem : this notion was perpetually in my head ; 
jin idea of rotmd being my idea of perfection.* This he illustrated by 
referring to a gliis.s globe, which w'as smooth and entire ; that any- 
tliing added to it may augment its size, hut w'ould never add to the 
perfection of its rotundity ; while anyth^ taken from it might be 
destructive of its globular form, and so^ar also of its perl’ection. 
When it wa.s once inquired whether he could attribute to tlie perusal 
of any particular author that smoothness of versification which w-as so 
predominant a characteristic of his poetry, he still had recourse to the 
old image, observing,-^* I wrought it out in my own mind, as a pebble 
is rouiuled by the stream : I always ^imed at it from the beginning. My 
first idea, as I have before told you, was to write a round poem : this was 
early my hem ideal of perfection; and never shall I forget the im- 
pression this vague notion made upon my boyish imagination. I 
remember as well as if it was but yesterday, how I leaned upon a rail 
while I stood upon some steps in Fulneck, and deeply and silently 
mused in my mind on the commotion which would be produced upon 
the public by the appearance of this round poem' * ^ 

The taste for works of imagination which such an incident so 
strongly stimulated, was systematically tantalized rather than 
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gratified at Fulneck. The pedantry of virtue, absurdly striving 
to retain boyhood in a Paradisaical innocence, laid strict embargo 
on all unautliorized books. Those well-meaning but narrow- 
minded preceptors could not see that ignorance is not strength, 
but weakness. They forgot, as Home forgets, that prohibition 
creates insatiable curiosity. Even selections from Milton, Thom- 
son, and Young, were expurgated in that Yorkshire Eden; and a 
mangled copy, mercilessly emasculated by pedagogic scissors, 
circulated among the wondering and disappointed boys. Morsels 
of Blair’s Grave and Blackmore’s King Arthur arc thrown to 
luingry Montgomery, and having snapped them up he hungers 
still. So conventual was the Fulueck life, that the poet could 
not recollect having conversed for ten minutes together, during 
all the years of his residence, with any one except the masters, 
liis companions, or occasional Moravian visitors. Itohimou 
Grmoe found admittance, and set young imaginations working. 
Fid not Joe Binns write a story on the strength of it, about a 
whole crew cast away, with an imaginary nation, and successive 
dynasties of sovercagns ? in which sinful waste of time he was 
aided tind fibetted by little James Montgoineiy, to whom sundry 
odd-shapod fields on the hill opposite their windows suggested pro- 
vinces and satrapies for their fictitious fimpire. How delightful 
are these ideal regencies and legislatures of boyhood ; and how 
common, where imagination strong! Hanley Coleridge at 
eight years old governed a phantom -pe(>])]e of the same sort, 
allowed them a senate, and extemporized speeches for their states- 
men. His brother saw him walking one day in mood unusually 
pensive. ‘What is the matter?’ ‘My people are too fond of 
war, and I have just made on eloquent speech in the senate, 
which has not made any impression on them, and to wtir they will 
go/ ])e Qnincey had likewise his kingdom in the air, an island 
cdled Gombroon, some ten degrees south of the line, and also 
unfortunatedy an ambitious elder brother with a kingdom too, 
who would persist in fitting out an armada to invade Gonibroonia, 
for the sake of diamond mines in its central forests. 

Though poetry was watched qt Fulneck witli an eye so jealous, 
verse-making was encouraged. Birthdays were celebrated by 
tributary odes, which were publicly read. For his skill in these 
compositions, one Billy Dutton was the envy of Montgomery^ 
and indeed of the whole school. But the laurel was preparing, 
not for Billy, but for that other lad with the red hair ; so lazy, 
even in the verse department, that one day he gets his poetical 
exercise done for him. Montgomery writes hymns, however, in 
secret, on the^ model of those in the Moravian Hymn Book. 
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Hymns more fervid in feeling, more outrageously fantastical in 
taste, could nowhere be found. Yet on these a lyrist sought to 
form himself, in the compositions of whose later years simplicity 
is the most conspicuous excellence. So true is it that the poetry 
of others eventually serves the originally poetic mind, not by 
remaining a pattern, but by having imparted an impulse. Before 
he is ten years old, Montgomery has written a little volume of 
verses in schoolboy band. He borrows a book now and then, 
and reads by stealth. He yeads more and thinks more than his 
simple instnictors would deem good for him. Before he is thirteen he 
has lost implicit faith — he doubts — he puzzles liimself^ — he cannot 
take for granted even the religious teachings of his master. 
Sliort- sighted teachers! Your small Index Expwrgatorim could 
not keep the sei 7 )ent out. It looks rather as if he came in that 

The passion for composition grew rapidly. Often did lie lie 
awake for hours, working out a theme in rhyme. The first little 
book of poems was succeeded by anotlicr ; that by a third, within 
two years. Cowper, of whi^se poems he contrived to get sight, 
lu‘ (lid not relish* Tew lioys can. ‘ I thought,’ said he, ‘ 1 could 
write better verses myself.' From hymn writing he proceeded to 
attempt a great mock-heroic poem, after the manner of the 
HonitTic Frogs and Mice, Afterwards a vast epic was com- 
menced, entitled The World, The*opening scene was laid early, 
— before the creation of the angels. Satan and Michael were to 
1)0 introduced in combat. The former, whose wing i.s shorn off 
by tlie falcliion of his adversai 7 , loses his balance and topples 
over into the abyss. Imagine the hoy, lying in bed, amid the 
snores ol‘ his schoolfellows, and chuckling at dead of night over 
this notable invention, so satisfactorily explaining the Tull of 
Lucifer 1 The plan of this poem was to embrace a survey of the 
history of mankind, civil and religious. !Milton, but partially 
known by edifying extracts, was to be left far behind. After The 
World, another heroic theme presented itself — Xing Alfred, 
Twenty books of odes were to combine the lyric tmd the epic in 
a manner wholly new. , 

We smile at this ardour, this audacity of fifteen, which will 
make Pindar and Homer join hands. But the days are happy in 
which snch ambition is possible. Great are the joys of that 
secret projection and creation, when dreamland is all our own, 
and the encroaching sea of reality has not yet swept away a 
single acre in)m its enchanted shore. Then fancy has a world 
to herself, unciuestioned, uncontradicted by die actual. Experi- 
ment has not stirred the viper, self*distrust. E^jpeution, with 
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shortcoming or futility, has not embittered the pleasure or frozen 
the activity of design. Whether in earlier or riper years, the 
plan and preparation have always a certain charm wJiich vanishes 
as we attempt to realize and to complete. How memly pass swift* 
gliding holidays while the boy is carving and rigging his little 
ship. He sees it in fancy stretch across the pool, triumphant 
over duckweed and terrible to ducks. But alas! on the long 
looked*for day of trial, oveiweigiited aloft, it capsizes, but n 
lea^e — a yard, that is to say, from land ! Happy, too, is he 
who will build him a liouse, and lay him out a garden, — ^happy 
with gi'onnd-plan and elevation, happy with ruler, compasses, 
and green paint; hut not happy when baited by knavish builder 
and fallacious tradesman, when aggravated by workmen obstiuato 
and stni)id, and driven to desperation by a hopeless clinos of 
brieks and mortar. Such is the ditferenee between scheme and 
work; ])iir])ose and result. This is the condition of onr life, 
and with neither factor may we dispense, ^J'hose men fail of 
eminence who cannot, somehow, practically reconcile these two 
op2)osiijg tems ; those succeed who can. Borne adliere pertina- 
ciously to the ideal element. These are dreamers all their days. 
Otliers, finding their young aspimtions cheeked, their conceptions 
chilled by the matter-oMact world iMo wlii(*h necessity drives 
them, relimpiish their ambition Jbr ever. Then docs con veil* 
tionalifem receive them into its easy-chair of full-padded common- 
place ; soft are their beds, gainful their shops, snug their back 
parlours, fat and fnnieless their livCvS, 'I'hat German merchant 
or burgomaster, or government official, with heavy eye, with 
cheek voluminous, and paunch the burial-place of sausages and 
birth-place of grunrts, who smokes away his life in obese oblivion 
— what was lie in his slim youth ? A poet, a theorist, an entliu- 
siast : hot with schemes for Imman regeneration, social, political, 
and irreligious. He was ardent as the Oenii of Arabian fable — 
like them a mere vehicle of fire; vround him, and he bleeds 
flame. Extinct combustible ! where now ore all his heer-bibhing 
lieatitudes, his trfoicber-furies at the kneipe, his philanthropic 
fmizies, ins ecstasies ahout. the Beautiful andUhe All, his 
Werterian passions for Lotto and for' Lina, Ottilia and Louise? 
A bargain sums his bliss ; a place in the Customs seals his 
heaven. Such transforinations are incessant; they are the real 
Platonic falls of souls, — hapless pi'ecipitations from the froth of 
life to the dregs. There exists, however, a third class of minds 
to which the disappointments of actual life Can indeed give a 
check, but never a check-mate. Their first ii^ays rhay* have 
been hJistakqn ; they correct the mistake. Their earliest ambitions 
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may have boon absurd ; tHey put away tlxe absurdity. But to 
ambition they are wedded ; tlieir passion for production is in- 
extinguishable ; every exercise of their powers ooiitributos toward 
a just sense of them ; they sow perse veriiigly, and afilueiit are 
the sheaves at last tliat lade their groaning harvest wain. To 
tills higher order Montgomery belongs. His gentle and even 
timid nature assumes no port of defiance. He flings down no 
daring gauntlet like a fiyron, to answer those contemptuous 
challengers, the critics. But this you mark in him, that again 
and again, afmr discouragement, offer prostration, he arises and 
returns, sadly but inevitably, to his one work — poetic composition. 
This irrepressible instinct is genius. 

To the teachers at Fulneck school, Montgomery was a sad 
pu/.zle. Alulity unquestionably lay in him. But this boy, .so 
quick, so docile, so grateful for the smallest kindness, so strangely 
enclosed in some 'world or other of his own, could not be spurred 
on to (liligence. Not even the offered prospect of becoming himself 
a Fulneck teacher, could recal him from his reveries to his lesson 
books. So, ‘us d. M., notwithstanding repeated admonitions, 
has not h(>oii more attentive, it is resolved to put him to business, 
at least for a time.' Farewell, then, to Fulneck, with its kindly . 
stringencies and petty chiustral routine. The lad of sixteen is 
lodged gently in the arms of the rough outer w^orld, behind a 
counter fit Mirfield, where ho finds* much time for writing more 
of composing music after a fashion, and well-nigh ‘blowing 

out bis brains with a hautboy.’ 

Tlie school-days of Montgoujiery present a striking contrast to 
those of Wordsworth. The former was cooped up in a play- 
ground. The Lake poet, sent to school amidst the romantic 
scenery of Hawkeshead, did not even reside under a master’s 
roof ; and lie and his companions spent their play-hours in un- 
checked garae.s and rambles beside the streams, among the hills, 
or in the village market-place. Moiitgomcry was taken now and 
then with the rest to see Kirkstall Abbey or Bierley Park, and 
might walk in his place before the master through the dirty 
villages of Pudsey or Staninglcy, doubly offensive from the stench 
of offal and the insults of the rude inhabitants* As for youfng 
Wordsworth mid his .happy,, mates, they boat on Windermere, 
picnic among the mpunjiiins^ play bowls, and devour strawberries 
and cream at picturesque inns, and wander at will among the. 
glens on starry nights or earl/summer mornings. It is evident 
that what little, Montgomery could see of nature’s loveliness 
impressed him strongly. But Wordsworth lived among her 
richest scenes j and haj f'he leisure for that long-gazing, intimate 
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communion whicli cliaraoterized him through life. Knowing 
nature better, he loved her more for her own sweet sake. Thus 
the abstraction of the two boy-poets is remarkably different. 
The quiet Montgomery, in a day dream, looks out of the school- 
room window, lost in some creation of his own, weaving rhymes 
Ibr Alfred ot The Workl, or perhaps anticipating the time when 
he shall become illustrious in that w'orld which seclusion has 
invested with such hillacious charms. The proud and headstrong 
Wordsworth, all his gnarled self forgotten, sits upon a hill, and 
drinks in the beauty of wood and lake — looks and looks, with 
steady insatiable eyes, till his soul has almost passed into the 
landscape. Montgomery has often linked some natural object 
with tJie emotions of the mind in lyrics of much tenderness and 
beauty; but he never thought himself into nature so pro- 
foundly as Wordsworth did — ^never breathed into its varying, 
its evanescent, or its humblest forms, such a living personality. 
That wliich/ with one poet, was an occasional contact, was with 
the other an indissoluble union. In the manifestation of Mont- 
goinery’s genius, tlius far, we see little that is uncommoiL ]Many 
a shy and pensive boy has possessed a brain not less active, and 
. has as pertinaciously composed verses, without, however, becoming 
a poet ; but a devotion to nature so absorbing as that of Words- 
worth is unparalleled in schoolboy annals. 

One Sunday morning, hnig before the Mirfield village bells 
began to sound, Montgomery was — wliither, he knew' not, — 

wliy, he could scarcely say (except that hfo as baker's hoy hung 
heavy) : he is gone, with a change of linen fit his ba(.h, and three 
and sixpence in Jiis pocket, to seek his fortune. He walks to 
Lancaster ; thenco to Wentworth, where he rests at a little public- 
house. There a youth named Hunt falls in with him, and kindly 
suggests his applying for a place in tlie shop kept by his father 
at the neighbouring village of Wath. The Moravian ministers, 
when applied to, send cordial recommendations after their fugi- 
tive charge, and Mr. Hunt agrees to engage him. At Wath, 
Montgomery works well,— a grave, silent young man of eighteen, 
and solaces his more scanty leisure with poetry. He is busy 
writing the Whiskeriad, an lieroi-comic poem in three cantos, 
intended to satirize war by detailing tlte military operations of 
certain hellico.se cats and rats. There arp odes, too, in his desk, 
compositions inflated to bursting; abounding in misplaced and 
interminable descriptions ; sinnin|5 in faet, now by extravagance, 
■rAjad liow by commonplace. This incessant scribbling is doing 
'him good; he is gaining visibly in command of language,* 
acquiring facility in the subordinate parts of his art as he tries 
every variety of key. The poems written at Wath oontmn matiy 
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melodious verses, and a few that are vigorous, with here and 
there a thought not destitute of promise. Mr. Holland justly 
selects for commendation such lines as these : — 

* The host of suns and worlds that o’er the pole 
Their boundless paths in flaming grandeur roll, 

Shall hill like dew-di’ops from the shaken thorn, 

Brushed by the passing swain at early morn.’ 

And now Montgomery makes acqiiaintfinco with a great and 
liiglily-favoured man — a bookseller ; a being who actually holds 
iiitenjourse with those mysterious powers of a higher world — 
jjondon publishers. Yea more, tlie kind-hearted bibliopole sends 
his young friend s poems up to town, to one Harrison, renowned 
in the Row; and Montgomery shortly after lollows his manu- 
script. Harrison gives the poet a situation in his shop ; speaks 
w'ords of encouragement; but would rather not publish The 
WhMeriadf and other Poems, In London, Montgomery lives 
^almost as quietly as at Wath. Not the theatre, not the Museum, 
no historic localities or popular sights of the metropolis, can 
draw him out of his shell. His activity is altogether inward, his 
enterprise belongs exclusively to pen and paper. 

After attempting a tale for children, whicli failed to find favour 
ill the eyes of Marshall, Montgomery next produced a novel in 
the stylo of Yielding. Behold thij* innocent youth, preserved so 
carefully at Fulneck from naughty hooks, studying 2'om Jones 
and Perecfrine Pickle as his models ! Ignorant of the w'orld, and 
unpractised in prose writing, he could imitate successfully little 
more than the oatJis and curses of Squire Western and Com- 
modore Trunnion. The guileless novelist, wdiile catcliing the 
vice of a bygone time, was scarcely aware that it had gone by. 
What was temporary mid accidental he copied ; what was abidingly 
true to human nature escaped him. He was ‘petrified' when 
Lane told liim that his cbrnracters swore with such a sulphurous 
atrocity that he dared not publish the story as it was : if lie 
would re-write it, ho should have twenty pounds. Poor Montgomery 
-^le who never swore an oath in his lii<^, has shocked with blas- 
phemy tlie callous man of the wofld ! The next eflort -was even 
more disheartening ; its result is thus described by Mr. HoUand : — 

* Though he here met with another, and^he may well have deemed 
it at the time — a serious disappointment, yet there was sufficient iu 
Lane’s proposal to keep hope alive, and encourage an ardent mind, 
like Montgomery’s in the work of composition. Accordingly, he soon 
produced an Emtem Tale^ and carried it one evening to apubUsher in 
town, to whose private room he was introdujfed throfugh the shop, 
presea^bg his MS. to the awful personage with equal trepidation and 
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formality* Tbo cautious bibliopolist read the title, counted first the 
pages, then the lines in- each, and after a brief calculation, turned to 
the author, who was not a little surprised at this mode of estimating 
the merit of a work of imagination— by pinching it between the 
thumb and fingers! — very civilly placed the copy in Ixis hand, laying, 
‘Sir, your j manuscript is tpo small — it wont do for me; take h to 

, he publishes these kind of things.* The young author withdrew 

from the presence of the literary Rhadamanthus with so much em- 
barrassment and precipitation, that, in re-passing through the shop, he 
bolted his head right against a patent lamp, smashed the glass, and 
spilt the oil! 'He 'was endeavouring to frame an awkward apology, 
wdien he saw the shopmen were cnjoyhig a hearty laugh at his expense, 
which gave a less serious air to the accident than he had at first appre- 
hended* Ho rushed into the street, witli all the emotions of ‘ the 
bashful man;’ and yet he. could scarcely then refrain from laughing at 
a scene that might have almost tempted Hogarth to resume his pencil, 
even ^ter he had finished his ‘ Tail-piece.’ The refusal to print which 
he had encountered was, however, the most painful pai't of the business ; 
for by this his prospects of success, whether in prose or verse, still ap- 
peared inauspicious. Of this, the disaster of the lamp, to a super-^ 
stitious mind, might have been deemed ominously conclusive. In 
consequence of these discouragements, and a casual misunderstanding 
witli Harrison, the young and enthusiastic, but sadly disappointed, ]>oot 
took a farewell ramble along the bank of tl^t great river where lie had 
lately witnessed the fire, and finally made up his mind to return to 
Yorkshire.’ 

So he toils back to Watli by the ‘ heavy coach/ with a heavy 
heart* Yet hope is not dead utterly, and reading and rliyming 
still go on, amidst the delivery of goods and the taking of orders. 
His wanderings now are nearly at an end. He sees one day in 
a newspaper the advertisement of a Mr. Gales, printer at Shef- 
field, in want of a clerk ; lie applies ; is accepted, and commences 
that long Sheffield life, soon to grow so stormy, and eventually 
so calm. 

The French Revloiition had thrown the country into a ferment. 
Few towns shared in the excitement so largely as Sheffield. 
Among the Sheffield libe^rals few were so active as Mr. Gales, the 
proprietor of the Sheffield MegiSter* He admitted to his journal 
extracts from the writings of Thomas Paine; he attended meet- 
ings clamorous for reform ; he sympathized with the Friends of 
the People ; he was suspected, of being privy to a certain pike 
manufacture. As to this last affair, tliere can he no question 
hut that the workmen were incited to make and collect arms b/ 
government agents ; so important was it deemed to make out a 
case lor strong measures, and to keep up a wholesome |error of 
revolution. Gales wad an honest man,, bold to imprudeii^, who 
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thought for himself, when every one who did so hnd to reckon 
on being marked as dangerous. Ere long lie had to fly the 
country where to be suspected was to be condemned. Mont- 
gomery, aided by a partner, succeeded to the editorship of the 
paper, which was to appear in fatui*e under the new title of the 
Sheffield Iris, It would seem that he had contributed but little 
literary matter to the Register^ and scarcely anything political. 
Of history and politics he knew next to nothing ; of party tactics 
and i)ractical life as little. Neither his tastes nor his education 
bad qualified liim for such a post. But there was no help for it. 
The inexperienced youth must with all speed assume the tone of 
tlic oracle ; the lover of retirement must sallyrforth, must brave, 
mid, if he can, direct the storm. 

■But in those days such a candidate might hope for success. 
The provincial newspaper, then, was rather a conveyance for 
news, than a loader of oi>inion. Keporting was almost unknpwn. 
Let a pair of Sheffield scissors judicio%sly cut out the London 
iptelligonco, and the goose-quill may take things easily. An 
origiinil opinion from an editor was a thing scarce dreamed of. 
When Baines, six years later, published Ids Leeds Merciirij with 
leading articles, all the hands of Yorkshire were held up in 
uinazciuent. Montgomery started by saying that his highest 
ambition would be gratified if he could render his paper * an 
‘ authentic, impartial, and early recoi;;! of the sentiments of others 
‘on those great political topics wliicli now,’ &c. &c. Nor was 
he singular in this course. His editorship is timid and reserved 
compared with that of Gales ; not when compai’ed with the 
general average of provincial pei’fomiance in that capacity. Yet 
several Imndred of the hottest gave up the tamer Iris, missing 
the sledge-hammer strokes which drew government to the door- 
way of that forge where sturdy Gales was fashioning the licgister. 
The partner was averse, moreover, to ‘ highly -seasoned 2)olitics 
and Montgomery attempted less to excite the public, than to 
divert it gently from party animosities, and to fiumish entertain- 
ment by a succession of essays, by apologues, by verses; or by 
short tales. The weekly commentary on public affairs was in- 
variably written by himself. Whether praise or blame ensued, 
all was his own: the censure due to others he refused to bear; 
the applause they merited he disdained to steal. 

From first to last Montgomery hated pditics. The political 
part of h^s editorial work was ^ot merely a drudgery, it was. > an 
offence. It was dragging about a dung-cart, he said. Impri- 
sonment as a political agitator, for an act in reality innocent, 
could impart no sweetness to this unsavoury inoumbranne. After 
hie confinemmt a shitdow of dread overhung him; he wa» 
NO. xnii* mm 
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more cautious than ever* Thus even during that most exciting 
year 1798, the place of political remarks is supplied by the safer 
topics of the infirmary or the theatre. He is seldom impassioned, 
except where a personal attack has chafed his pacific nature. 
His rhetoric adorns, for tlic most part, sate genemlities. He 
does not think like an antagonist ; he never writes like a debater. 
He succeeded best in summaries of events — pointed crystalliza- 
tions, with a terse, crisp brilliance about them, and a happy 
sparkle here and there of wit or fancy. But even here, when he 
touched deUcate ground, his skill departed as his caution rose ; 
and in such places he is elaborately involved, parenthetical, and 
obscure. • 

No moderation on the part of Montgomeiy could remove the 
evil reputation bequeathed him by his predecessor. Tory 
magistrates and goveniment spies persisted in seeing in his office 
the rendezvous of sedition. From liis press wjis supposed to issue 
a cloud of inflammatory^resolutions, handbills, pamphlets, — the 
pestiferous breath of the Sheffield political societies. Extinguish 
Montgomery, and sympathisers with friends of the people, 
members of constitutional and corresponding soideties, will lack 
their organ — will be struck dumb — ^may haply pt^rish of asphyxia. 
Besides, the iniquity of the Jierfister i?|ust be visited somewdiere : 
if Gales has escaped justice, let that new-hatched cockatrice the 
Iris, suffer. Bo reason government lawyers, and reverend gentle- 
men, justices of the peace, with hereditary hatred of reform, and 
lioly horror of dissent. A pretext was soon found. Montgomery 
had printed off for a ballad-seller some copies of a popular song, 
set up in type in the time of Gales. Tiie hawker gave np the 
name of Montgomeiy^ the song contained a verso pronounced 
seditious. The stanza thus condemned ran as follows: — 

* Europe’s fate on the contest’s decision depends — 

Most important its issue will be ; 

For should Finance be subdued, Europe’s liberty ends ; 

If slie tiiumphs, the world will be free.’ 

This doggerel could not possibly have been a libel on the w^ar 
then waging by England against France, for it was published 
before hostilities broke out, and referred to the Austrian and 
Prussian coalition against France in 1792. Montgomery appeared 
at the Doncaster Quarter Bessions to take his trid ; was of course 
found guilty, and condemned to three months’ imprisonment in. 
York Oastle; fined also twenty pounds. Thus did indignant 
justice rid itself of that 'wicked, malicious, seditious, and evil- 
disposed person !* 

Released from prisoh, Montgomery resumed the conduct of tho 
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Iris. Soon after his return a riot took place in the streets of 
Sheffield ; the volunteers fired on the people ; two men were 
killed, many wounded. Montgomery in describing the scene of 
terror, related how ‘ a person who shall be nameless plunged with 
‘ his horse among the unarmed defenceless peo]>le, and wounded 
‘ with his sword men, women, and children, promiscuously.’ The 
individual alluded to was the military magistrate Colonel Athorpe. 
A warrant was soon issuetl for the arrest of the writer, and a bill 
was found against liim at Barnsley Sessions for ^ a false, scan- 
* dalous, and malicious libel’ on the character of said R. A. Athorpe, 
Esq. Imprisonment this time six. months ; fine, thirty pounds. 
Dclenda cst Carthapo, i. e., devoted Iris. 

The second imprisonment was made more easy than the first. 
Montgomery had a comfortable room; could take exercise, and 
enjoyed other indulgences. The general feeling in his favour was 
strong; Pye Smith wonied himself to desperation, carrying on the 
paper for his friend, ‘ hacking and hewing’ at Pitt with all his 
might, and spending a distracted six months in the tliick of 
printing-office noise and bustle. There was much, in short, 
which Montgomery might set over against his troubles; and, 
indeed, while in confinement he seems to have kept up his spirits 
very fairly ; but tlie odious publicity, the bitterness, tiie suspense, 
till! liarassing strife, the mortification, the loss attendant on these 
trials, contributed much to sink imto habitual gloom a tempera- 
ment easily depressed. His early disappointments must have 
been severe in proportion to the magnitude of his untaught 
ambition, ‘ Flushed,’ ho says, ‘ almost to madness with the 
‘ success of my first flights, I determined to rival, nay outshine, 

^ every bard of antdent or modem times.’ And London refused 
him a publisher 1 He tolls his friend Aston, moreover, that ho 
has a native melancholy interwoven in liis disposition : ' I have 
' from my earliest years encouraged its growth, because in certain 
‘ inomenis I loved to feast on tlio delicious poison.' — Memoirs, 
vol. 1, p. 528. Hence such confessions as the following, written 
during some of those too frequent seasons of despondency: — 

‘ This very circumstance — ^this poetic frenzy — has been the source 
of many sorrows and many misfartoes to me : my life, short as it has 
been, has been chequered with many curious changes, and has taken 
its colour from this unhappy passion for fame. Disappointments and 
distresses, of which few — ^indeed none but those who have experienced 
the sajne — can form any idea, have been the consequence. My dispo*- 
sition, by too much indulgence of that romantic melancholy which I 
mistook for inspiration, ^ become gloomy and discontented ; my 
feelings are very irritable^ and I have an unhappjr sensibilifcy that 
would much better suit a boarding-school miss, who lives upon novels, 

mm2 
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than one whose evil stars have placed him in a public and perilous 
situation, which talents ecjual even to those which he once fancied he 
possessed, would be requisite to support, though the reward at least is 
trivial.* 

Again : — 

‘ You do not know the thousandth part of me. I am dull, melan- 
choly, and pldegmatic by nature; and am grown indolent and ill- 
humoured by habit. I)isa}>pointments at which you would laugh, in the 
early period of my life, have sickened all my hopes and clouded all my 
prospects ; my mind is grown quite hypochondriacal ; and sunk in 
listlessncss, or only roused occasionally by the horrors of religions 
feelings, 1 languish away life without comfort to myself, or benefit to 
others.’^ — Memoirs, vol. i., p. 297. 

Montgomery would seem to liave suffered acuttdy from those 
annoyances incident to liis position, which most editors learn 
after awhile to take as matters of course. Thus, on one occasion, 
in complaining of the censure luid illiherality he Lad experienced 
at the hands of the violent (»f both parties, he says, ‘ Circuiii- 
‘ stances of this kind, however tranqiul or moderate I niay 

‘ Jippear in public, wound me in private to tlic quick On 

‘ calmly reviewing my conduct, I am j)errectly satisfied with it on 
'this occasion; but the exertion of su(di a haughty spirit of 
' independence has cost mo incoiiceivaide agony of mind.' Tljis 
‘ haughty spirit of independence' was, after all, simply l aution 
looking big. He had refused to insert papers in the IriH either 
for or against the 'Voluntary Contributions’ muvenu'nt then on 
foot to help the war. 

I'or some time Montgomery had been diverted from his true 
province by a return of his old penchant for humorous and serio- 
comic poetry. He admired to excess La Fontaine, Hall Steven- 
son, and Peter Pindar. A little poem entitled The Lyre, which 
he inserted in the Iris about the year 1803, marks tlie turning- 
point of recovery. A vein of humour was in liim, hut his jocose 
attempts at this period ap 2 )earcd forced, even to himself. The 
applause which greeted The Lyre decided him, as he resolved to 
devote hiinself to, worthy themes, and inwardly exclaimed— • 

‘<Sive me an honeet fame; or give me none.* 

At tiiis time, too, a change in his spiritual character ^yas taking 
place. The XJnitarianism which satisfied most of liis friends 
could not impart the warmth and strength he needed^ ,High 
principled, strictly conscien^bus, (^ger to benefit liis follows, he 
wasi in one sense, among the wlmle^ notneeding a physm^ He 
wis already one of those whom ' morauty doe^ Iter utmost in 
aspiring to make. Early memories had left a yearling ; present 
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cares mid gloonls craved light;, future issues were a far-off 
thimder; nowhere could his then lixith, or remnant of faith, 
afford him help. He began to frequent the woi\ship of sundry 
poor folk — Methodists, who cared for his soul, and said so. 
Among them he began to build on another foundation : it was 
now well with him. 

Montgomery adopted for his effusions in the Iris the signature 
of Alcmus. Some of the best of these productipns he sent to 
Dr. Aikin, for his Poetical Register. The doctor approved ; the 
poet s hopes rose high, for such praise was the earnest of fame. 
The calamities of Switzerland began to awaken his warmest sym- 
pathies. ‘Switzerland,’ said a friend, ‘would make an excellent 
subject for a poem.’ ‘ I will make a ballad of it,' replied Mont- 
gomery. Thu projected ballad soon absorbed him : grew into a 
poem ; was laid aside through long inteiTals claimed bv the 
neoessitios of business ; and after long lingering in the brain and 
in the press, appeared by the end of three years as The Wan- 
derer of SiviUerland. 

This poem w'as received with n favour that amazed its author. 
A second edition of a thousand copies sold almost entirely 
in little more than two months. A third was impatiently called 
for. In course of time the little volume brought the poet no less 
0 sum than (jiglit hundred pounds.^ More than twelve thousand 
copies were sold, besides numerous editions in America* So 
much for Jeffrey’s prophecy, that in throe years neither the author 
nor tlie book would be remembered. 

The Edinburgh Aristarchus launched his tomahawk at Mont- 
gomery in January, 1807. The success of three editions nettled 
him. A miserable Eeramorz had actually won applause unac- 
credited by the august Eadladeen, And moreover, to tell the 
lionest truth, such poetry he never could away with. So the 
little man felt wasp all over ; seldom had he been known more 
spiteful. He puffed out a rapid succession of those north-east 
sentences of his, fit to skin the reader’s nose; -ho harangued the 
public on its folly — he condoled with it under its delusion — he 
held up the tatters of the poems to laughter and spitting. Never 
was his gall more active. His irony, his sneers, his sarcasm, his 
choicest vinegar were lavished on that occasion ; yea, he praised 
the Lakers to sink the Wanderer deeper in opprobrium. It is 
instructive to m^k how mainy of these fetocious verdicts hate 
been reversed by time. But nothing could bridle toung Edin- 
burgh in the first headstrong days, ^en Jbnson makes Ddlnplay 
say, ‘ I will bensure <tnd be witty, and take my tobciCbo, atid enjoy 
my Magna Chartaof reprehension, as my jredec^ssors have done 
beSbreme.' Such Was Jeffreys resolve, though utteiiy without 
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precedent; and with his own whims for Magna Charta. Jeffrey 
was unfair, in widely diJBferent ways, to Wordsworth and to Mont- 
gomery. Of both he says, in effect. This will never do. But he 
does not gloat over the mangled remains of Wordsworth. He 
censures his poetical theory ; and there the poet had laid himself 
open to censure : ho gives examples of feebleness, puerility, silli- 
ness, that speak for themselves. This was easy, for Wordswortli 
writing iH was the deadliest enemy of Wordsworth writing well. 
But Jeffrey did scant justice to the nobler elements in those 
poems. Nothing in the Wanderer rose so high or sunk so low as 
parts of Wordsworth’s hook. Montgomery did not confute him- 
self, and required, therefore, a more active attack. Accordingly, 
Jeffrey rent the poetic mantle of IMontgomory, and leaped upon 
it in the mire ; he simply held up to view the hald and tliroadijare 
places in that of Wordsworth. The mischief done in cither case 
Wiis in the inverse ratio oi‘ the malice. The sale of Wordsworth’s 
volumes was stopped completely; the progress of the Wanderer 
was scarcely arrested for a moment. Bo severely had the faults 
of Wordsworth been rmide to tell against himself— so important 
to Montgomery was the start lie had already gained in public 
favouj*, before the critic entered to protest against such favour 
as a folly. 

The Wanderer of Sicifzcrland is unfortunate in its construe- 
tioii. A dramatic form filled with four-line stanzas cam scarcely, 
by any art, be rendered natural. Yet the very attempt was in- 
dicative of a freshness and a courage which showed that the poet 
was not the second-hand sentimentalist Jeffrey pretended. Parts 
of that poem, and many of tlic minor pieces appended, are at 
once musical and spirited, for Montgomery handles the swift- 
footed trochaic measure admirably. They display a power of 
compi'ession, touches of nature, felicities of language, which 
ought to have secured pardon for such mediocrities as the JKe- 
monstrance to Winter, and the Snowdrop — even for such a 
wretched iiffair as the Pillow, The Grave has in 'it both gran- . 
deur and pathos; the Lyre is the embodiment of a thought 
worthy of Uhland, though falHng somewhat short in execution ; 
the Ode to the Vohmteers is a fine Tyrtman strain, of higher mood, 
assuredly, than that produced by the intoxication of ‘ weak tea 
and the praises of sentimental ensigns.* Verily, it takes a man of 
genius to write eight lines of this sort : — 

^ Ghosts of mighty dead! 

Your children’s hearts inspire ; 

And while they on your aslies treid^ 

Eekmdie all your fire. 



Contrihiitlons to the Eclectic, 

The dead to life return ; 

Our fathers* spirits rise ! 

My brethren ! in yowr breasts they bum, 

They spjirkle in ^our eyes.* 

Any rhymester could have apostrophised the spirits of the dead; 
but to put such a burning reality into the appeal, — to plant the 
soldiers foot upon tJio dust of heroes, and make their extinguished 
ardours flame out again at the tread, — to make the breasts of the 
marching men heave with the spe(;tral and yet familiar valour of 
tlieir dnjadless and indomitable ancestry, — to light their eyes 
with the old wrath-flashes that fulmined over the fields of Agin- 
court and Ore(;Y, — to do this witlj words so simple, words so few, 
— ah ! ill-fiited Jeffrey, this man works in a way ])eyohd thy rule, 
never wilt thou he able to take his measure and fit him with thy 
ciiticd tunica molestaf 

On the Eclmhun/h criticism Montgomery thus expresses Iiim- 
self (writing to his friend Aston after a harassing day — three 
proofs at his elbow — paper to bo out in thomoniing), ‘I received 
‘ tlie Edinhurgh review of my poems, of which I disdain now to 
^ say more, than that, though I have perhaps been wounded as 
‘ deeply by its envious and pitiful slanders as the critic intended, 
'yet I declare truly that I would rather be the sufiering subject 
' than the triumphing author oi'subh satire/ 

Mean while, the poet had hfmself become a critic. Parken, the 
editor of the Eclectic at that time, invited him to a place on his 
staff', after having warmly praised his poems in the re\ucw. It is 
painful to find that the Eclectic was ' a losing concern,' even in 
those days when Eobert HaU wrote for it occasionally, John 
Poster regularly, and when Clarke and Gregory were active con- 
tributors both with pen and purse. Congregationalism has 
suffered more in its time from indifference to its own literature 
than from all the attacks of its enemies. It cannot hope to rise 
if it will not do itself justice in this respect. The incalculable 
loss such neglect entails is now partially perceived ; tlie patient 
mends, but not half fast enough. All ptirties are mending, let 
us hope ; so victory -vfill fall to those who are the readiest and 
most persistent in self-improvement. Palrmm qui meruit ferat ! 
Onpe embarked in the critical career, Montgomery seems for some 
time to have written as frequently as Xri$ would allow. He 
says, ' My friend Parken, Mr. Foster, and myself, had nearly the 

* whole of the Review in our own h^ds at one period; at least, 

* wa were the chief contributors. After Parken’s death I became 
^more shy, and wrote very little for iC !the poet would appear 
to have exorcised his skill principally on the poetical literature of 
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the day. Ho was not one to write on what he did not understand, 
and he had neither time nor inclination to read up a subject for 
the nonce. He was able to say, ‘ I have done what I believe no 
‘ other living poet ever, did, — reviewed the whole of my contem- 
^poraiies, except Lord Byron; and no one can say I have done 
/them injustice* I am certiiin I never wrote with a feeling of 
‘envy or jealousy.' He was tempted to make others taste the 
bitterness he had himself experienced. He might have done so 
with impunity. But he resisted the devil. 

‘ This I know well,’ he writes to Barken, concerning his review of 
Scott, ‘ that racked and broken as I was myself on the wheel of the 
Scotch inquisitors, I showed all the mercy that my conscience would 
permit towards him, as he had been the fiivourite and I understand the 
associate of my butchers ; none of that envy, however, I hop(‘, is be- 
trayed in my nwiew, 1 tned with all my might to hide the cloven 
foot ; if I have shown it, chop it ott*, for 1 would rather limp on a 
wooden leg than bo seen dancing with it.* * 

All love to him for these honest confessions, — all honour for 
this self-distrustful vigilance and generous self-rnastory ! 

The length of review articles in those days contrasts remark- 
ably with the present usage. Such productions were of very 
moderate compass in the Edinhiirffh ; %\iey were shorter still hi 
the Eclectic, Each number of a review was then a congeries of 
little pigeon-holes ; it is now an edifice with apartments of fair 
size. At that time, the most cynical critic had to hark at the 
entl of a very short tether. Now there is more liberty and less^ 
licence. It is amusing to hear Montgomery promising to take 
‘some pains' with his yeview of Scott, and not exceed ‘four or 
five pages at the uttermost.' Again he pleads with his exlitor, — 

‘ You must not confine Hutchinson to eight pages, or you ruin 
both him and me.’ Our present custom is by far the better, A 
good selection of subjects, adequately discussed, supplies satis- 
factorily a constant and rational demand, A miscellany of brief 
critical notices weaiies by the very rapidity wdth wliich the sub- 
jects succeed each other; is superficial without being lively. 

The prose "writing of Montgefmety, in its thought and purpose, 
possesses those high qualities ‘which might he looked for from 
such verse. It is unaffected, earnest, elevated in tone, didactic- 
in its very playfulness, ever freest pf utterance when retained by 
compassion in behalf of the neglected or distressed. But in style, 
properly speaking, it fails much short of expectation. Though 
simple, it lacks ease. Many of the sentences haye banging to 
them awkward pendant clauses of after-thoughtis, |ike the earthy 
<jiots about tbe ragged roots of an uptorn plant, l^as that should 
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Characteristics of his P'^ose. 

1)0 separated, having each a sentence of its own, distinct and 
clear, instead of being set out to advantage, like coins in a case, 
are shaken up together like coppers in a <umt*tail pocket. When 
Montgomery repeats a clause, it is commonly the repetition of 
clumsiness or weakness, not of force. In poetry his happiest 
passages were the most spontaneous, — born, and perfect, in a 
moment. It cannot have been so with his prose. Southey 
maintained that the fittest expression for a thought was always 
that whi(;h first occurred. With his happy gift it might be so. 
He reached his aim iu prose, — ^not, however, the highest. Mont- 
gomeiy, like many more careless mid slovenly Avritevs, followed 
unconsciously the maxim of Southey, destitute of liis advantages. 
It is not difficult to find long and apparently intricate sentences 
in Soiitliey’s prose. But he never fails to give you at starting a 
key, or hunch of keys, before which door after door of clanse 
witliiii clause flies open in a moment. Montgomeiy, beginning 
eagerly, gets*carried away by upstart thoughts, — works them up 
inti) a labyrinth, and then discovers that the key has been left 
behind, so that he and the riaider have to run back for it. His 
prose sins in the opposite way to that of Burns, who took too 
much pains about his, till it was often stiff', turgid, and artificiid, 
like au ambitious composition iu a foreign tongue. That fine 
ear, ivhieh guarded so 'well the harmony of his verse, was thrown 
out of employment in liis prose. * But in prose the oar has a 
function scarcely less delicate in its exercise or less pleasing in 
its success. In one of our old plays, Komelio, a rich merchant, 
declares, — 

'My scriveners, 

Merely through my employment, grow so rich, 

They build their palaces and belvideres 
With musical waterwewks.’ 

So with the most affluent factors of prose speech. The very 
clerks of their thoughts — the mere words and phrases are rich 
from the master’s fulness, and must have splendours and rare 
melodies of their own. It is thus sometimes with Miltou 
despite his heavy-going mammoth^Latinisms, with Jeremy Taylor, 
and eminently among us moderns witli Rpskin and Professor 
Wilson. 

Borne writers completely cover the defects of a careless style by 
bidding defiance to all rule. Whetl^r serious or in jest, they care 
not about the seemly or the silk attjre of thoughts,— only give 
them room enough— let their fancies^ fly to the very uttermost, 
they will not iave done with the fleiy particles till they have 
knpeked at hea-ven s gate, dr mingled with llie nether smoke ; 
till they hav 6 danced lii limbo, and beaten their tireless wings 
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agaiiiBt the ‘ universe* flaming wall.’ These are the humourists — 
witness Sterne, Jean Paul, Carlyle. But just as for that other 
excellence of clear finish, Montgomery had not fear enough to 
drive him to the trouble, so for this he has too much of fear. 
Power is wanting, in some measure ; yet more, courage. His 
imagination is a flash, not an expanse of lustre, like the Aurora 
Borealis. The humour or the fancy that is in him he is unable 
to sustain or develop. If it cannot do its work at a touch, 
he will have none of it. He seems to write at times, under 
a dread of extravagance, as though, if he dared to let loose his 
imagination, he might become ridiculous. A collection of pieces 
which he published was called Prose by a ].^oct, principally as a 
kind of apology for the fanciful nature of a part of its coutonts. 
Yet there is nothing from first to last, which approaches the 
eccen tii Ot-or fantastical. 

Compare Montgomery and Wilson in their treatment of the 
same subject. In his Life of a Flower, the former t^us describes 
the fairy folk. Flower loquUur : — 

‘ Millions, aye millions, of little beings, in form like the lords of the 
creation, and as brilliant as if they had been born in ladies’ eyes, came 
pouring upon our bank side, and covered it as thick as dewdrops. Tlic 
music which was as much too exquisite hunran ears as tjiesc sliapes 
were too fine for human siglit, continued meanwhile to sw^ell, and fall, and 
float, and quicken, and languish! It seemed a moving spirit mnong 
these lively little things ; sometimes they ran out in lines all the way 
up to the moon and back again ; anon they wheeled in rings so swift 
as to be individually indistinguishable; again they intermingled in^ 
measures so slow that every feature of the smallest face was easily 
discerned. Love, joy, grief, hope, fear, and every passion, were ex- 
pressed in their countenances, carolled in their songs, and represented 
in their dances. They flew among us and over us with steps so light 
that we bent not our heads beneath their volatile feet ; but when they 
touched us we felt in ourselves the very aflection, whether joyous 
or moumflil, that possessed them at the time. It would take more 
hours than I have to live to describe all the scenes of this wonderful 
spectacle ; it was a pantomime in miniature of your great world,’ &c. 

Now hear Christopher NortSi, in a ‘recreation* entitled Ihe 

Moors. 

* There it was, on a little river island, that once, whether slewing 
or waking we kiow not, we celebrated a fairy’s funeral. First 
we heard small pipes playing, as if no bigger than hollow rushes that 
whisper to the night winds ; : and nflore piteous than aught that trills 
fi^in earthly instrument was the scarce audible dir|fe ! ... . The 
pattering of little was then heard, as if living creatures were 
arranging themselv^ in order, and then there was neShing but a more 
ordered hymn. The harmony was like the meltixig of musical dew* 
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drops, and sang, without words, of sorrow and death Hun- 

dreds of creatnres, no taller than the cTest of the lapwing, and all 
hanging down their veiled heads, stood m a circle on a green plat 
among the rocks, and in the midst was a bier, Irained, as it seemed, 
of flowers unknown to the Highland hills, mid on the bier a fairy lying 
with uncovered lace, pale as the lily, and motionless as the snow. The 
dirge grew fainter and fainter, and then died quite away, wlien two of 
the creatures came from the ehcle and took their station one at tlio 
head and the other at the foot of the bier. They sang alternate 
ineasui'es, not louder than the twittering of the awakened woodlark 
b(*fore it goes up the dewy air, hut dolorous and full of the desolation 
of death. The llower-bier stirred, for the sjiot on whicli it lay sank 
slowly down, and in a lew moments the greensward was smooth as 
ever, the very dews glitttiring above the buried fairy ’ 

Now here are two genuine descriptions, for eaeli poet has first 
seen wnth tlie inner eye what ho would pourtray. But the reader 
will see at ai* glance* tluit Wilson has the advantage over Mont- 
goincry in three respects. First — in a more intimate acquaintance 
and self-identification -with nature. The analogies suggested to 
him are possible only for one who had spent many a long day in 
the moors. The whispering of the hollow rushes, the crest of 
the lapwinf, tlie note of the w^oodlark before rising, mrm simili- 
tudes which at once exquisitely s§t forth the fairy forms and 
sounds, while confining the imagination to the Highland glen. 
The fairies, tlie hills, the wild flowers, have a world all to them- 
selves. Montgomery lias not separated liimself in imagination 
so completely from our actual human world, and so his fairy one 
lias somewhat less reality. He looks on the fairies as a masquerade 
in miniature of human life; he reminds us that in form they 
resemble ‘ tlie lords of the creation,’ and are brilliant ' as if bom 
in ladies’ eyes this last a sparkling troubadour conceit, out of 
place here, and disturbing rather tiian aiding our conoeption of 
the scene. Secondly — ^in imaginative daring and abandon. Had 
tlie thought of a fairy funeral occurred to Montgomery, he 
would not have ventured to give such rein to it — so utterly to 
lose liimself in the pursuit of the idea. This persistence and 
this concentration give Wilson such fulness of detail — make liis 
ideal so real. What a beauty is there in that tliought of Mont- 
gomery’s that, as the flowers were touched by the fairy feet, the 
fairy emotions of joy or grief tlixilled through petal, leaf, and stem. 
But how carelessly and prosaically expressed. There is nothing 
more deeply poetic in Wilson s description than this conception, 
produced, it may be, amid the smoke of Sheffield. Bnt Christopher 
would not have thus abandoned it, like on fetrioh-egg in the 
sand. Thirdly — ^in harmony of expression. By this we mean 
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not merely a certain melody of rhythm, avoidance of long disso- 
nant words, delicate choice of simplest Saxon terms, but a most 
hn])py wedding throughout of sense and sound. Wilsons ear 
'would liave been torn by such a cacophonious collocation as 
'individually indistinguishable;' but Montgomery, bow'evor de- 
sirous of \yriting a ^ round poem,’ writes prose which forms a 
very irregular solid. 

Be it so, liowever, that certain points of artistic inferiority are 
discernible in Montgomery, in generous breadth and tempered 
self-controul his spirit finds few etjiuals. He never dreamed of 
Pantisocracy in youth, to diverge towards absolutism and super- 
stition in maturer life. He never w^ent so far towards either the 
democratic or the conservative pole as did both Soutliey and 
Coleridge, The political principles of Southey were personal 
likes and dislikes exj)ressod in general terms. He employs the 
show of reason only to justify the Jirhitrary ground first assumed 
by imagination or by })r6jiidice. Coleridge, again, reads and 
dreams, dreams and reads, and then lays clown the law for an 
imaginaxy commonwealth. Abstractions are to him wliat facts 
are to ordinary men. He was too luucb a Platonist, too, not to 
be at hejj^t an aristocrat. Coleridge lives for tlio idealism of 
philosojjby ; Southey worships the idealism of tradiion. They 
both passed their time almost entirely among their books ; botli 
were the suns of little systems ; both found it far more agreeable 
to read or to talk among admiring friends tlum to mingle obser- 
vant with mankind. Now Montgomery was happily constrained 
to mix with many varieties of men. Southey had as kind a 
heart as Montgomery, but ids sympathies enjoyed a much 
narrower range. The vexatious whhl of busy, striving, toiling, 
suftering, sinning men, if it marred at times the meditation of the 
poetical editor of the Irw, was not without its expansive and 
elevating lessons. Montgomery could look hack and see the 
principles he had advocated, when such advocacy was made 
a crime, established as axioms, and familiar as ‘ household w'ords. ’ 
Tlie retrospect of Southey jiresented the successive failure of 
his most confident predictions; Montgomery was never the idol 
of a coterie, religious or poetical. He was not even formally 
identified with any ecclesiastical denomination. W'hile Uni- 
tariauism relincjuished a borderer with regret, Methodism strove 
in vain to enrol a dti^jen. His opinipns are neither t%;be claimed 
nor to be depreciated by the latest fashion in politics on any side. 
His cry for peace at tlie close of the last C€sntury, brings no 
appeour to that false or pitiful cjamoiu* against the war which 
crowns the disgrace of the present. His service, to the cause of 
enlightenment, humanity, and freedom, is never to be under- 
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rated because, iu the progress of events, the goal of the last 
course has become the startiug-post of tliis. Of a truth, so 
to judge, would bo to offend against the generation of the good 
and great in every age. The great question concerning any 
workman who has ceased from among us, — the question on which 
alone should hang our censure or our praise, is simply this — 

‘ J )id he, according to his light, do his stroke of work upon the 
* side of truth ? Has he contributed to open or obstruct our road? 

‘ ])id be at least attempt to give ‘ a hitch forwards’ to the ‘ stalled 
‘world’s wlieel,’ or did he roll a stone before it?' And such 
a test the memory of Montgomery may abide in triumph. 

The second volume of these memoirs contains some highly 
interesting lottei^s from Soutliey. They arc bright with a elieer- 
j’ul sunshine ; let us hope they gladdened the lieart of the too- 
dcjspondent brother-hard. Tlie biography extends nt present to 
the year J 81 j^, and the reader bids Montgomery farewell for an 
interval, just ns the poet has all hut completed the World before 
the Flood, This podm was three years on hand, —its author 
much betossed iu soul by the conflicting advice of friends. Tlio 
work is finished — is broken u]) — ^is repeatedly re-modelled — is 
laid aside for months, in discouragement— is at last going intb 
print, with some hopes and many misgivings. The World before 
the Flood does not appear to us to rank among tJie happiest 
elfoils of tlie author’s genius. Thert? is too muih of Pope in it, 
and too little of Homer. The fourth canto, which relates the 
death of Adam, ranges far above the rest of the poem. The 
incidents are finely imagined, the execution is mustei'lv ; both, in 
invention and expression it is a perfect episode. 

The name of Montgomeiy is naturally associated with that of 
Cowper as a popular religious poet. Both were men of retiring 
habit, in whom an enormous ambition smouldered ])eneath a 
quiet exterior. ‘ I have (writes Cowper to Hr. Maty), what per- 
‘ haps you little suspect me of, an infinite shai’e of ambition in 
‘ my nature.' Both suffered acutely when hostile criticism 
attempted to spurn them from tlie eminence they sought. They 
shared, with their common shyness, the fondness of most reserved 
and bashful men for animal assohiates. Even the parlour of 
Mrs. Unwin was the happier for the pltt)fful hares; and Mont- 
gomery felt the prison yard at York grow bright with dumb 
friendship, as Billy the goat lay at his feet, as Nanny the doe ate 
from his hand, and when that mysterious' little dog was frisking 
round him which forsook Mends niid family to come and live, 
with the poet. Both are distinguished by a sincerity disdainfui 
of ail affectation ; by a practical earnestness which constrains * 
them to write what may setve the great interests of tlielr Yellows 
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— *to uphold some lofty principle, to assail some flagrant abuse. 

^ My solo drift,’ said Cowper, ‘is to be useful; a point which^ 

* however, I know I should in vain aim at, unless I could be like- 
‘ wise entertaining.' In their work of composition we find them 
both accustomed to write their descriptions in circumstances 
apparently the least congenial with the objects described. Cowper 
sings of summer with the snow upon the ground. Montgomery 
depicts the Alps from a little back room looking out on a mass 
of dead brick wall. Yeiy like true lovers ! They sing oftenest 
in nature’s praise when enduring the pangs of absence, and when 
an inteiwiew is granted they are dumb from excess of rapture. 
These hards contradict the notion, classictil and ancient as it is, 
that, the poet must be a dweller among the scenes he pourtrays. 
Maternus would have been thankful for such extxmples wliere- 
with to reply to Aper, when the latter objected that poets must of 
necessity turn solitaries and relinquish the pleasures of town ; — 
relinqiienda conversatio amicorum et iucuntUtas urhis, deserenda 
ca^tora oflicia, utque ipsi dicunt, in nefhora et lucos, id est 
in solitudinem, secedendum est. (De Oratorihus I Hal. c. ix.) It 
was not until he had reached middle life that Cowper enjoyed 
abundance of rural leisure, and. his satire would have lost half 
its force had all his days bqen spent ^g.mong the fields. 

The genius of Cowper appears to most advantage hi his longer 
poems. The sustained efl'ofts of Montgomery are generally in- 
ferior to his occasional pieces. The latter is essentially tho 
lyrist. His Greenland and his Pelican Island, contain some 
magnificent descriptions of natural scenery, but, as an artistic 
whole, a short poem entitled A Tale without a Name is superior 
to either. Many of bis descriptions might have been written 
(with the exception of a few happiest strokes here and there) by a 
man of talent ; but only inspiration of unquestionable genius 
could have given to passion the touching utterance it finds in the 
best of his lyrics— ^?ould have breatiied out sorrows with such 
pathos — could have brought a sudden beauty with such delicious 
swiftness into the %art, by the sweet turn of a single sentence — 
could have been so clear, so pointed, yet so warm and natural. 
Even where he may have chosen a theme apparently reipote from 
goneral interest, Montgomery is sure to contrive opportunities 
ever and anon lor bringing it home to the affections common to 
us all. And such parts are always the best in tlie piece. Thus 
the finest passage in the Pdican Islcmd is that which describes 
the murder of die female infant by its barbarian mother. The*^ 
padios is profound, and deepened by follomng much luxuriant 
‘ description of natural beauty. In Greenland, again, none can 
read without admiration the poet's picture of the ice-blink— of 
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the northern lights— of the terrible disrupfion of the ice conti- 
nent ; but he wins and melts our hearts by his relation of tlie fate 
of the last /amily in the deserted land. Montgomery's verse 
never presents thfi^ ruggedness of aspect generally the result of 
design with Cowper, who had tlie work of a poetical reformer to 
do. Neither does ho write with the scathing vehemence that 
burns along the line of Cowper’s satire. In the lighter graces of 
the art, jind even in epigi’ammatic ingenuity, Cowper must yield, 
we think, to Montgomery. Such pieces as The Blank Leaf, The 
Gnat, A Wedding Wish, A Motto to a Poet's Portfolio, are ex* 
celloiit in their way. He has a series of epigrams on the birds, 
veiT unequal, almost necessarily, in their merit, but some of 
them exceedingly felicitous. This, for instance, must he reco- 
gnised as a gem : — 

THE CHAFFINCH. 

‘ Stand still a moment 1 

• Spare your idle words — 

I’m tlie perpetual mobile of birds. 

My days are running, rippling, twittering streams ; 

When fast asleep I’m all afloat in dreams,* 

As writers of hymns Slontgomeiy and Cowper are inseparably 
associated; we scarcely think of comparing them; wo cun dis- 
pense with neither. Cowper is peHiaps most sought for private 
devotion, as giving words to the secret sorrows and longings of 
the soul. He utters his I)e iirofundw in solitary places, and 
thither tire sorrowful repair. Montgomery oftener leads devotion, 
girds on his singing robes, and lifts his strain with many voices 
about him. His noble exultant hursts of praise have greatly 
enriched our psalmody. Many of liis hymns are in the livelier, 
soaring, trochaic measure, a welcome variety after Watts, who 
confined himself too exclusively to iambics. Watts has beauties 
wl roily his own, but he has occupied only a portion of the groat 
field. Ho is sweet and solemn, Cowper plaintive, Montgomery 
jubilant. 

To conclude, let ns reveal a sepret, which the yomig aspirant 
will do well to remember. Montgomery discloses it to his friend 
Aston in this wise : — 

* I never write for the public in a hurry (except in my newspaper, 
when I am flogged to it regularly every Weebesday), because i make 
it a rule always to do my very best, whatever he the subject, whether 
in prose or in verse. ‘Vj^en I address ray thoughts to the public, I 
always endeavour to write a^? if I were writing for posterity ; and this 
is a precious secret, which I would not communicate 4o the profane 
vulgar it is the secret of learning to write well.* 
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Aet. VIII. — (1.) Correspondence rcsjpecting the Bights and BrU 
vileges of the Latin and Greek Clmrches in Turkey, Parts L II, 
III. VII. XI. " 

(2.) Communications respecting Turkey^ made to Her Majesifs 
Government hy the Emperor of Russia ; with the Answer returned 
to them, 1854. ' - 

(3,) Memorandmt of Count Eesselrode, June, 1844. 

(4!) TretUies FoUtical and Territorial, between Russia and Turkey. 
1774-^1849, 

(5.) Her Majesty's Declarations, Froelamatiom, and Orders in 
Council, ^c,, with reference to the Commencement of Hostdiiies 
against the Emperor cjT all the Rusnas. 

(6.) Protocol signed at J ienna on the 2l\rd May, 1854. 

(7.) Protocol signed at Vienna on the dth of April, 1854. 

(8.) Treaty between Her Majesty, the Empera'** of Austria, and the 
Emperor of the French, Signed at Tle/ina, Dec. 2, 1854. 

The wnr in the East is a war of the sword, and at home we Jiave 
our war of words. In the course of tlys latter war there have 
been some significant revelations. Barely have the worst vices 
of controversy become so conspicuous as on tliis question. Never 
in our history have opinions and feelings so fraughtwitb the 
humiliating and the ruinous in tlicir bearing on our future ris a 
nation, been so openly avowed. Our object in this paper is two- 
fold, — to present the Eastern Question as it really is, in a brief 
and an authenticated form; and to show the sort of nioraiity and 
nobleness which underlie much of the disputation relating to it. 

I. Wc shall first give the true version (f the dispute about the 
Holy Places , — This supposed beginning nf the present strife, will 
furnish a sample of the manner in which this discussion lias been 
conducted in some quartei's. It is a fact, that the claims of the 
french in relation to those places, founded on the treaty of 1740, 
were admitted by thd' Porte to be valid claims.^ It is a fact, 
that when a ' Mixed Commission,' eonsisthig equally of Greeks 
and Latins, was appointed to examine that .treaty, and ail docu- 
ments relating to the lights and priviiegesof the Latin Christians at 
Jorusalom, the report published was, that the chiim made in favour 

♦ *The Minister of Franc© has seen, with lively satisfaction, that the Sublime ^ 
Forte fecognmh the kxistencb md full foecr of the Treatm, tiie pomplete exeou* ^ 
tiojiDf which France, in the present case, claims in beh*^ of all Catholics,’— 
CerfiteepoBdenoe I. 12. The Porte acknowledpd, in this case, Hhat a iVeaty 
liliicli has not undergone any alteration or modmeation by the oonsbit of the con* 
'teaoting parties, continues to be valid, and in full force.’— Ibid, 
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of the Latins was fully established.^ It is a fact, that the treaty 
of 1740, the validity of which was thus admitted, provided that 
all possessions and privileges then pertaining to the Latin 
Christians at Jerusalem, should pertain to them in all time to 
come ; and that the places which were in the hands of the Latin 
Christians at that time, hut which had since been appropriated 
by the Greek Christians, and that chiefly under lUissian influ- 
ence, wore some seventeen in number.f It is a fact, that rrance, 
and the Catholic powers generally, in whose name France acted, 
were very far Irom meaning to say that all these places should be 
taken from the Greek Christians and given to the Latin Chris- 
tians, the extent of the demand ultimately made being, that the 
Latin Cliristians should be allowed have their season for wor- 
ship before th(3 shrine of the Virgin, near Jerusalem, and in the 
CliurcJj of the Nativity at Bethloliem.t It is a fact, that the wishes 
of France were no sooner made known in Constantinople, than 
llussia interposed, pj:otesting even against inquiry as to the 
jilleg(H] right of such claims, and doelaring that the slightest 
departure from the status quo in regard to tlio lioly places in 
deference to such claims, would be followed by a departure of 
the Kussian ambassador, and the termination of all diplomatic 
relations between the Porte and St. Petersburgb.§ It is a fact 

* ‘France, says M. de Lavralettc, is intitl^d, by the Treaty of 1740, with the 
Porte, to vindicate the right of the LatiiiH to an exmisivc possession of all the sanctu- 
arics wh ich, they possessed at that Hine. The Confei’cnces lately opened have resulted 
ill a clear atablishment of that right as applied to the Holy Buildings, ten, I believe, 
in nurnlier, most of which are now possessed jointly by the two communions, and 
some exclusively by the Greek.s.’~Lord Retlcliffe’s Pespatcli. — Cortcspondence, i. 
10 — 10 . 

i; Ibid, i., 6, 7, 19, 22, 23. 

^ } t would scorn that IV$M|||^avalettc, in making his frst communication, ex- 
jiressed the importance att.^JJk to -it by his goveniment, but intimated, at the 
same time, a rcaditiess to tred^te points at is^e in a spirit of moderation and 
fairness. — Lord Kedolifie, Cor. i. lU. 

, * * * § Although lio decision has yet teen officially announced to M. de Lavalette on 
the affair of the sanctuaries, I have reason to believe that an answer in writing, cal- 
culated to arrange the question, is now in preparation at the Porte. The terras of 
it will probably be a ooiicessioii to the Latins of the right of oficiating at the shrine 
of the Virgin near Jerusaletp, together* with keys to the Church of the Natkity of 
Bctldehem. This intended departiire from tHo jtto has induced jibe Russian 
" envoy to Idbk out for sdidtle teteessi in favour of the Greeks ; and I am informed 
that an equivalent is to b4 giv^n to them.’ — Ibid. i. 34. 

‘ Futid Effendi,’ says Colonel liose, Mias volunteered telling me, at three different 
interviews, that having again, with some of his colleagues, gone over the docu- 
ments and treaties relating to the Holy Places, he has come to the conviction, that' 
. France’s claim to the keys of the great door of the church at Bethlehmn is just ^ and 
^ that if her Treaty of 1740 were examined (Tuns mmiOre juridi^., *Frannft wiglitr 
claim many more sanctuaries titan the two now given. The Vizier, also, 

whom I saw to-day, volunteered also a decimation in a similar sense. ’-r-Ihid. 01. 

§ M. de Titoff,’ says Lord Eedotiffe, 'protests against alt i/ai^rg ijnto rightpll 

possession, and insists^ in the Emperor^ t namsy on the aclsaf state of 

NO, XLII. N N \ 
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that tlie Trencli ambassador, M. de liavalette, who has been so 
much censured for rashness, is described by Lord Kedolilfe as 
having acquitted himself during the earlier stages of this discus- 
sion with great moderation, and that it is not until the Porte 
seemed about to yield to the intimidation resorted to by liussia, 
that M. de Lavalette went so far ns to speak of the probalilc 
effect of a French fleet in the Dardanelles — this language being, 
even then, merely private and personal, not public, not official.* 
It is accordingly a fact, also, that this language was not the 
language of insult cast upon the supposed weakness of the Porte, 
but language intended to indicate tJiot PVauce was not likely to 
bow in this mattcj’ * to the dictation of Rnssia.’f It is a i’a(3t, 
moreover, that tbisiiitcntioi]^ in the utterance of sucli exin’cssions, 
was nowhere better understood than in the I'urkish cabinet itself. 
Finally, it is a fact, tliat ibis claim had not rcs])eet to laitin 
Christians who were subjects of the Porte^ but simply to pilgrims 
and others, subject to other sovereignties, .who should visit the 
Holy liaiid — ^nor did our Ixovernment take any part in the, dispute.;]: 

Now wliat we wish our readers to observe here is — that tlie 
writers and spotiluTs among us, who, unfortunately lor thein- 
selves and their native laud, liavo takem upon t})em to act as 
apologists for liussia, and as accussjrs of their country, Imvo 
passed by all tltese facts, and have constantly so expo'sscil tlann- 
selves, as to convey tlie impression — not only that there are no 
such facts belonging to the question at issue, hut that tlie real 
state of the case was in nearly all respects the reverse of what it 

Cor. i. 13. Tlie intention of cecling the change stated in the preceding cxtracjt having 
transpired, Lord Redcliffe writes — * The question of the sanetuariea in J udea lias 
quite unexpectedly assumed, in so far as ftuss-ia is concerned, an angry, and almost 
threatening aspect.’ — Ibid. 35. Some days later, M. de Titoff expivsseJ himHelf 
to the l\irkish ministtjr * with, unusual vehemence, and no small dogree of'irrihition, 
agaimt the j^roposed arranffcntetif.* *The former’ (M. de Titoff) ‘declared to the 
Turkish minister, that he and his Legation wmdd immediatelif quit Oonstantinople, 
if the sttttiis quo of the Banctuaries were in «OT.y c2egfr<Je unsettled.’ — Ibid. ly. 

♦ ‘ M. de Lavalette has noted with modemiion t/irougkout, and is anxious to act 
wdth moderation to the last; but, at the same time, he thinks it impossible to 
submit with honour to the present plan of proceeding ; his goveniment having 
embarked in the question, cannot, with any degree of credit or consistency, stop 
short under the dictation of Russia * — ^Cor. i. 19, 

t Ibid. 

^ ‘ M. d’Ozeroff* (the Russian Envoy) has prejmiiced much his position at this 
important moment, by making a formal declaration to tlie I'rench jAmibassador, that 
Riissm, hy virtue of the Treaty of KaiTtardji, protects the orthodox; that is, the Orcch 
Christmm in Turkey, M. de Lavalette i^es thia the more to heart, lt>ecauBe h© 
has lately formally declared that Frame mikes no dam to project the Turkidb 
Reman Catholics. He has made known M. d’OzerqfTs declaration to his colleagues 
imd the Torte. The Porte has heard this assertiori of Russian protection of ten or 
deven millions of her subjects with ukminolbd dissatisfaction,’— Ibid. 50. So far 
fes the Portt^, when left to itself, fmn looking on a Russian protectorate as a com- 
paratively harmless aiSiir. 
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is thus sliowix to liave been. The substaneo of their assertions 
lias been — that the claims of France were of a very doubtful, as 
well as of a very imprudent description; and that they were 
urged with a degree of insolence certainly not inferior to that 
attributed to Prince Meiiscliikoff. 

11. Our next step is, to place the conduct of M. de Laimlette 
beside the conduct of Prince Menschikqf, — When the Prince 
reached (Constantinople with his extraordinary pomp, and vested 
with his extraordinary powers, the disputes concerning the Holy 
Places may he said to have c.ome to an end. Tlu^ objea^t of this 
mission was a mystery which time wms to disclose. But within a 
day or two after Ids arrival th(3 new ambassador paid liis visit of 
(‘ereinony to tliolTriiud Vizier. The following is the oiheijil descrip- 
tion of that day's jiroccedings us sent to the Britisli governmoiit. 

‘ Moiischikofl'’slTLrst})ul)hc act evinced entire disregard on his 

part of tlie Sultan’s dignity and rights, which, eombiiicd with the 
hostile attitudes of Itus^ia, created the impression that coercion, rather 
than conciliatory negotiation, would distinguish his Exct4l^^licy^s 
mission. 

‘ His Excellency transmitted his credentials to Fuad Effendi (tlie 
foreign minister), and the next day, with his whole embassy, waited 
on the (Irand Vizicir at the Porte. It is an invariable rule that a new 
ambassador makes his second visit of ceremony to the Minister of 
Foreign Ailkirs. But Prince Menscbikoif, after leaving the (.Irand 
Vizier, although invited by the ‘ lutroducteur des Ainbassadeurs’ to 
visit Fuad Eliendi, declined to do so j ami Prince Mensehikedf, passing 
by tin; line of troops and kavasses, and the very door of Fuad Efiendi, 
which had been open to receive him, left the Porte. 

* The affront was the more galling because great preparation had 
been made for the purpose of receiving the Russian ambassador with 
marked lionours, and a great concourse of people, particularly (I reeks, 
had assembled for the i)urpose of witnessing the ceremony. 

‘ The incident made a great and most painful sensation. The Grand 
Vizier expressed to me his indignation at the premeditated 'vaffront 
•whicli had been offered to his sovereign ; and the Saltan’s irritation 
was excessive. 

‘ M. Benedetti (the French ambassador) and myself at once saw all 
the hearing and intention of the affront. Prince Menscliikoff wished, at 
his first start, to create an intimidating and commanding influence, to 
sliow that any man, even a cabinet minister, who had offended Russia, 
would be humiliated and punished even in the midst of the Sultan’s 
court, and without previous communication wdth his Majesty. Prince 
Menscliikoff wished to take the cleverest man out of the ministry, to 
humiliate it, upset it, and establish in its place a ministry favourable 
to his own views.* — Cor. i. 86, 87, 

We entreat the reader not to pass lightly ov^ the above para- 

N 2 
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graphs. The circumstances of premeditated insult here pre- 
sented lU'e such, both for number and as rarely come 

together in one scene even in hction. You have seen, good 
reader, what th5 conduct of the French ambassador was, for it 
has been fmthfully described in the facts wo have enumerated. 
You also see in the preceding extract what the conduct of Prince 
Meiischikofi’ was, and we leave you to pronounce on the candour — 
the veracity of the men, who can assert that the conduct of the 
Bussian envoy was not a whit more insulting than that of the 
French. 

Fuad Eftendi at once resigned, and the wounded Sultan 
deemed it prudent to accept the seals of office from his wounded 
minister. When inquiiT was made as to the reason of this strange 
course (jf proceeding on the part of the Russian ambassador, his 
colleague, M. d’Ozerotf, answered that ^Fuad Effendi had acted 
‘ in a manner which rendered it impossible that the Bussian oin- 
‘bassy should have anything to do with hiip .’ — Bine Book.i 87. 
The fact was, tliat Fiiarl Effendi had been placed in great diffi- 
culty between the rival claims of France and Russia — France, 
however, had. quite as much right to complain of the wnnt of con- 
sistency ill the course of the foreign minister as Russia; but it 
never entei-ed the thoughts of the Fj;ench to take sueli a course 
as Russia is hero shown to have taken. 

111. We now come to the 'History of the Menschlkof' Proimsi- 
tions touching the BrotectoraU . — The new ambassador liad diiven 
Fuad Elfendi from office. What could be done to give a favour- 
able complexion to. the mini.stry, and to awe it into submission, 
was done. The appearance of Prince Menschikolf in Constauti- 
nople dates I'rom the beginning of March, 185?1. Tlie following 
passage is from a despatch sent to the English government on 
the 1st of iVpril. It describes what had then taken place in an in- 
terview lietween the Russian ambassador and the Turkish i.abiiiet. 

‘ Prriice Mensebikotf expressed the Emperor’s wish to enter into a 
secret treaty with Turkey, putting a flee^ and 400,000 men at her dis- 
posal, if she ever needed aid against any western jpoicer whatsoever. 
That Russia further secretly demanded an addition to the treaty of 
Kainardji, whereby the Ctreeh Church shotiW he placed entirely under 
Itussian protection^ ivithoui reference to Turkey ^ — which was to be the 
equivalent for the proffered aid above mentioned. IMnco Mbnsebikoff 
stated that the greatest secrecy must he maintained retaiwe to this pro- 



But it soon became manifest that Turkey was by ho means 
disposed to sell herself after this manner into the hands oflluBsia, 
Prince Menscliikoff, accordingly, became less definite and more 
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TTioderate iu bis t one. But the object sought by tliis proposed 
secret treaty, was iSWWfcject contemplated in his ultimate pro- 
posals. ‘ Long and painful experience of the past,' says tJio Prince, 
‘ requires, in order to avoid all coldness or mistrust between the 
‘ two governments for the future, a solemn engagement having 
‘ the force of a treaty and the Porte is required to attach its 
signature to the following articles within a week. Should this 
request not be complied with, the effect. Prince Meiiscliikoff states, 
would be to ‘impose upon him the most painful duty.’ Tlie 
principal articles are us follows: 

‘ Art. 1. — No change shall be made as regards the rights, privileges, 
and immunities which liavc l)een enjoyed by, or ai*e possessed ab 
antiyuo by the orthodox church, pious institutions, and clergy, in the 
dominions of the Sublime Ottoman Porte, which is pleased to secure 
the same to them in perpetuity, on the strict basis of status yuo now 
existing. 

‘ Art. 11. — The rights and advantages conceded by the Ottoman 
g()verument, or which shall hereafter he conceded, to the other Chris- 
tian rites, by treaties, conventions, or special arrangements, shall be 
considered as belonging also to the orthodox church.** 

Now it was contended, that these articles were, in fact, only a 
jjioi’c explicit iteration of the provision of the treaty of Kainardji 
on this subject. What the Czar sought, aocordingly, it was said, 
was no new imiver, hut simply that what that treaty had pro- 
vided should be more explicitly confirmed. But this is not a 
just representation. The treaty of Kainardji, instead of giving 
Russia the power she now sought, was framed with the manifest 
design of precluding such pretensions. It is of great importance 
that tlie reader should mark this fact. The treaty dates from 
1774, and the articles in question are the following ; — 

Art. VII. — The Porte promises to protect the Christian Iteligion and its 
Churches; and the ministers of Russia shall be allowed to make represen- 
tatiomxn favour of the new church of which mention is made in Art. XIV. 

‘ Art. XIV. — ^The Court of Russia is permitted, besides the chapel 
built in the Minister’s hou^e, to build in the quarter of Galata, in the 
street named Bey-oglou, a public church of the Greek rite, which ^hall 
.always be under the of the Russian minister, and secure 

from Ul vexation and exaction.’ 

♦ ' The proposals amount In substance to the conclusion of a treaty, stipulating 
that Rassia shall exclvsive right cf intervening for the effectual protection 

of all meinherg of the Greek Churchy and of the interests of the churches themselves; 
that the privileges of the /our Greek Patmereft* shall be effectually confirmed, and 
the patriarclis shall hold lUteir pre&rmenU for l^e^ indepcndcMlgpf the Porte'S 
<^jproi?(i;/.—I)e8patch of Lord EedcliiSe. — Oorrespondenoe, 127 — 12&. 
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Here, it is plain, the ^ protection* to be exercised was a protec- 
tion to be restricted to the ‘ new church* about to be erected. 
The liberty ^ to make representations’ is a liberty restricted to 
matters conceraing that church. In fact, the mischief which has 
recently developed itself appears to have been foreseen as a pro- 
bability of the future, and to have been provided against with 
the utmost caution in this very treaty. With this view, what is 
said of the Greek church is said in the fewest words possible, 
and in words as little definite in their meaning as possible. 
‘ The Porte promises to protect the Christian IteUrfion and its 
Churches — that is all. Not of this description is the language 
employed hy Prince Mefjsclukolf. His claim is, that Turkey 
should pledge herself to Rnssia, hy exclusive and solemn treaty, 
to uphold all 'rights, privileges, and immunities of the Greek 
church,* whether small or great, relating to clergy, to laity, or to 
the religious orders. In future, the Sultan is not to favoiii* any 
change toiicliing the religious condition of ten millions of his 
.subjects, whether for the better or the worse, in lesser things or 
greater, without the concurrence of the Cziir. Should In* -so do, 
parties deeming themselves aggrieved were, in fact, to he em- 
powered to look from the court of the Sultan to that of the Czar, 
as to a -virtual court of appeal. To 'Russia separately was this 
pledge of partnership in rule to he given — ^w'ith Russia altme was 
this joint sovereignty to he instituted. In the Gret^k G’hurch, 
moreover, the ecclesiastical is mixed up with the secular to a 
degree with which we are not familiar. The rpiostions for litiga- 
tion, accordingly, coming uj), would he cea,seless and luimherh^ss, 
affecting both persons and properties in ■ways innumei ahle. No 
impartial man can doubt this, who shall hear in mind that the 
Czar claims to bo to the Greek Church all the Pope is to the 
Latin, with this very material difference, that the temporal jiower 
of the popes, even in the times of the Hildehrands of that race, 
has been nothing, while in the late Emperor Nicholas w'O saw a 
sovereign pontiff who could call in half a million of bayonets, 
and many a park of artillery, to give point and weight to his 
ecclesiastical decisions! 

8uch, then, was the relative posture of affairs as between 
Furkoy and Russia, which was l)rought out hy tlie propositions 
of Prince Menschikoff. But it must be x'emembered, that the 
case ns it stood in the eyes of the British Government, was 
gi'eatly more serious than as presented in those propositions. 
For some months before, the Czar had been holding private 
cOafversatioDs with the English ambassador at Bt, Petershurgh, 
and a secret correspondence with the English Govenmieiit, on 
the affairs of Turkey, In these oemversations, and in this corre- 
spondence, the Emperor insisted that it was folly to think of the 
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dissolution of Turkey as a distant event — was close at hand ; 
no one could tell a day in which it might not happen. It was 
fixed that the ‘ sick man' must soon die, and no less fixed that 
on his death his heritage must fail into tlie hands of liussia. 
England, in that eventuality, might take possession of Egypt, 
and perhaps of the island of Candia, but the wdiole of Turkey 
beside was to fall into the hands of tlte Czar, Now it is to be 
rernembered, that the British Government 'was familiar with all 
these forecastings of the Czar ukfoke the propositions of Prince 
IMenschikofl- were named at Constantinople, and that they liad to 
look on thos(^ propositions, when produced, in the light of those 
forecastings. If ^ the English Government and I, I and the 
English Govemiuent, have entire confidence in one another,’ 
said the (jzar, ‘ I care nothing about the rest.’ Eastern Papers^ 
V. J 0. The Czar lurther says to Sir Hamilton Seymour : — 

‘ Now I desire to sp(iak to you as a friend and a gentleman ; ii' 
England and I arrivc^^t an understanding of the matter, as regards the 
rest it matters little, to me ; it is indiHurent to me what otliers do or 
think. .Frankly then, 1 tell you plainly that if England thinks of 
establishing herself one of these days at Constantinople, 1 will not 
allow it. 1 do not attribute this intention to you, but it is better on 
thesi; o(50iisioiis to s})eak ])lainly : for my part I am equally disposed 
to take tl\e engagement not to establish myself there, as j[}roprietor^ 
that is to say, for as oacuj)ier I ck) not say it might not happen 
that clreurnstanccs, if no previous provision were made, or if anything 
siiould be left to cthanco, might place me in the position of occupying 
Constantinople.’ — Ihid. 11, 12. 

It is now pretty well understood that this ‘occupying of the 
Turkisli capital for a time w^as intended to precede the induction 
of the Czar’s second son, Constantine, as permanent ‘ proprietor.’ 

Nevertheless, we are told, that this was a case with which our 
Govcniment should not have interfered at nil ; or, if they must 
interfere, their advice to the Sultan, it is said, should Jiave been, 
tliat it w^ould not be wise or just in him to cherish suspicions 
concerniiig the intentions of the Czar, hut rather to confide in his 
honour, and to submit. Care, too, it is said, sliould have been taken, 
to state clearly, that if another course should be adopted, it would 
be in vain to expect assistance of any kind from England. Now we 
leei no scruple in saying that had our Government taken either 
of these courses, in place of being entitled te commendation, it 
would have deserved impeachment. We hold, therefore, that any 
evidence showing that the British cabinet, and the British 
ambassador at Constantinople, did not encourftge this surrender 
on the part of the Sultan, but rather the contrary, is evidence to 
their honour, and not to their disgrace. ^ 

We marvel not that the Czar, and Count Nesselrode, should 
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liave said, as their troubles grew upon them — all this lias come 
from the interference of England and France, had the case been 
left as a mattca* simply between Turkey and Hussia, it would have 
been readily se^u^id. Very likely. It is quite natural that those 
gentlemen shotild so talk — ^not exactly natural that souje other 
men should so do, In that case the Porte would have accepted 
the propositions of Prince Menschikoft', or she would not. If 
she had accepted them, then Bussia would have gained that sort 
of footing in Turkey, that wmld have enabled her to attain 
quietly, stealthily, bit by bit, to the virtual, and ere long to the 
formd sovereignty of that empire. If the Porte had rejected 
the propositions, then tlie occasion so much coveted hy the 
Czar, for entering Turkey with a military force would have come, 
^nd being left, by the generous non-iutervention maxims of the 
surrounding nations, to concentrate all his strength in the 
direction of Constantinople, it is certain that the time for 
'occupying’ that beautiful city, and for giving it a new ‘ piopriotor 
would soon have come. 

It is easy to affect to ridicule vrhat is called the balance of 
power. But the men who think they show their wisdom by so 
doing, only betray their folly. Wherever nations arc clustered 
together, some weaker and others stronger, as on the surface of 
Europe, the idea of a balance of power has never failed to be 
recognised, and to give existence to a general states-systom. Lay 
down the maxim of non-in tervention^ — that is, that no one nation 
shall be under any circumstances the helper of another, and you 
surrender the weak everywhere into the hands of the strong. 
The most powerful nation has only to will it, and it may forthwith 
absorb all the rest into itself, no nation being left to indulge any 
higher hope, than that of being possibly the last to he swallowed. 
But it is not thus, where the weak, hy combining, know liow to 
prove themselves stronger than the strong. That the working 
out of this balance of forces has led to many wars, and involved 
particular acts of injustice, no one will deny. But it is with 
tliis states-system, as it is with national government, in the par- 
ticular states — ^its cost is as nothing, compared with the costs 
that would be incurred by a refeolve to dispense with it. Nor is 
it of avail to say, if you have intervention at all, you must have 
it everywhere. We ' know how to admit the interlerence of our 
government in many things, without admitting it in alt things. 

The leading states of Europe have been influenced hy ideas of 
the above description in resisting the policy that; would have 
added Turkey to Eussia. They could not see that it would 
contribute to the aafety and tranquillity of Europe that the 
authority of Russia should extend, not merelyfrom tbe Baltic to the 
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Danube, but from Finland to Egjq^t; not merely over its present 
sixty-two tnillions of people, but over a iiUNDiifen millions ! 
They could not Hatter themselves that the weak would be quite 
safe by the side of so much strength ; or that the most costly 
combinations of the 'weak 'would suffice in all cases to cope with 
such strength. M. Thiers — ^no narrow or timid politician — has 
his word on this subject which we must cite : — 

‘ It was quite enough in delivering Finland to the Russians, to have 
afforded .them the means of a step*in advance tow^ai’ds the Sound, as a 
point from which tliey 'vsdll not be less menacing at a future day, when 
the Russian colossus, with one foot on the Dardanelles, and another 
on the Sound, shall make the whole world his slave, and liberty will 
have Hed to America. However chimerical all this may seem now to 
narrow minds, it wdll one day be a cruel reality ; for Europe, unwisely 
divided, like the towns of (Ireece in the presence of the kings of 
Macedonia, ■will have probably the same lot.’ 

But if we are not to hasten this terrible consummation, by 
giving Turkey to Russia, what is to be done with it Put an end 
to Mohammedan domination say our peace-makers. 1 Proclaim 
freedom to the nationalities. Let the different races govern 
themselves. But we venture to ask such persons — do you know 
what your friend the late Czar said on that subject? His 
majesty declared that so long as be had a man or a juusket left 
he would not allow that. To suffer the different provinces 
of Turkey to become ‘ so many asylums for the Kossuths and 
Mazziuis’ of the age— -the thought wuis not to bo endured.* 
Then shall Turkey he partitioned — Poland fashion ? There are 
some difficulties in the way of that scheme. One does not, for 
instance, at once see the right of the European powers so to deal 
with a neighbour territory. Moreover, the process might be 
dangerous — brigands do sometimes quarrel over the division of 
the spoil. Wealth, too, when ill-got, is often ill-spent — so that 
the end of such an undertaking might possibly prove to be as 
little satisfactory as the beginning. 

On such groups as we have indicated, our ministers have 
concluded that it became them to do their best to perpetuate 
Turkey as an unbroken and independent power. It is quite 
true, that in rejecting the propositions of Prince Menscliikoff, 
Turkey felt that she might calculate on aid from England and 

* * I never will permit ah attempt at the r^onstruction of a %iantine empire, 
or such an extensien of Greece as would render her a powerful state ; stUl less wiili 
I permit the breaking up of Turkey into httle repubhos^ a^luias for the Kossuths, 
Mazzinis, and other r^volutiontopi of Europe. Kather than submit ;to any of Hme 
arrangements I would go to war, and, as long as 1 had a xnan and a musket lefi^ 
would carry it on.*-— Basteru Papeni, v. 10-^12. „ 
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France; but it is no less true, that in taking that course, tlio 
Turkish cabinet acted simply in accordance with its own often 
expressed conviction of right and duty. It is said, however, that 
in the rejection of these proposals we have the origin of the 
present struggle ; that the Turks would not have ventured to 
reject them had they not been allowed to expect aid from Eng* 
land, and that upon the English ministry accordingly rests the 
guilt of this war.^ But look for a moment to what onr ministers 
must have done to escape the br^ind of these censors. 

The leading states of Europe pledged themselves 

to uphold the order of things which recognises Turkey as 
an independent empire — and no one had done this more ex- 
plicitly than the Emperor Kicholas.*f* But our ministers, it 
seems, should have made light of that often-repeated pledge, and 
for the sake of quietness, should have been content to put their 
country in the position of the tmee-breaker, the laithless, the 
nntriithful. Our cabinet, moreover, knew fyll well, from its cor- 
respondence with the Czai, that in place of not meditating any- 
thing hostile to the indepotidemtc of Turkey, his majesty was in 
reality most impatient to get such a footing in that country as 
should secure Uini a speedy possession of the whole teiritory. 
Brft while tliey knew the case to he thus, they ought, it s(‘(.'ims, 
to have expressed the?mselves to the Hultan as though they did 
not know it — in short, as tlioiigh they knew something strictly 
the reverse of the truth to be the tnith. TJieir language, it stJ(?iiis, 
should have been, that the Czar ought not to bo suspected of 
meaning anything dangerous by bis pro|)Osals through Prince 
Menschikod^ and that the Porte would be quite sale in complying 


‘ * Xlie Euglish ambassador, it is said, arged the Sultan and hia cabinet to this 
course of resistance, and ‘ insisted on hia {the Sultan’s) rejection of all. tcrmn of ac - 
co7>modaiion icith Eimia' (Mr. Bright’s letter). In his despatch of the 10th of 
May, giving an account of his intervicM' with the Sultan, Lord Bedcliffe says that 
he had been careful not to express any opinion about the proposals of Brince 
MflNDScbikoff, until the Turkish Cabinet had com© to their own decision upon them. 
That decision was, no! to reject all terms with Russia, but rather to accept of an 7/ 
ierius that might be satisfactory, short of being parties to s%ch a measure as should 
endanger the independence of Turkey y, And such "was the course cmnpnended by 
Lord Kedcliffe, and by the English Cabinet. Instead of saying 'reject all terms 
of accommodation with Russia,’ their language was, be calm, conciliating, and 
concodintf, to the utmost extent possible, consistently with not instituting a 
divided sovereignty in the Turkish empii’e. Lord lledcliffe used every influence in 
tl)o w ay of reason and persuasion to bring the Prince to accept of inor<f reasonable 
terms, but without effect ; and when the Grand Vizier himself wislied to see the 
Russian ambassador for further conference with the same view. Prince Menschikoff 
refused to see him, insisting on the required answer — ^yes or no — ^by the fixed day.— i- 
'Bioe Book,’ i. Ifid — 177. This may be taken as an instance of the maimer in 
which Mr. Bright has dealt with this question; and nearly everytliing we have 
spoken or written by his disciples has been only so much Bright and 'water, 
t Nesselrode’s Despatch, 1844. 
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witli them ! It was, furthermore, the conviction of the English 
ministry, that the seizure of Turkey hy llussia, as thus clearly 
contemplated, would have been a most disastrous event for 
England, for civilization, for the human race. But to save them- 
selves trouble, to keep things comfortable a little longer, they 
should, it seems, have played the hypocrite, and have acted like 
men having no such convictions, caring much for the immediate 
and the selfish, caring nothing for the remote or the gonerous. 
Beyond this, the English ministry was professedly a liberal 
ministry; hut to make tilings pleasant for awhile, they should 
have pretended, it would appear, to have aeon nothing really 
insulting in the court-day doings of Prince MenschikofP, nor any- 
thing inconsistent with their professed adhesion to liberiil prin- 
ciples, in allowing the rabid conservatism of liiissia, to be foisted 
into the place of the hopeful reforms of Turkey. 

So steeped in immorality would our cabinet have become, had 
they dune on* this (j^ucstion as we are told tliey ought to have 
done. But it may be said — if they would not be a peace cabinet, 
they should have made way for such a cabinet. Suppose, tlioii, 
they had rc5sigiicd — hy ceasing to he ministers, they would not 
cease to he Englishmen, or to be senators. The course which they 
could not themselves talie in oflice, they would have been hound to^ 
do their best to prevent other men^from taking. Whether out of 
office or in, tliey would have felt hound to encourage I'osistance 
rather than surrender, and in doing that successfully, would 
have been tlie authors of the wair. For it is all a mistake, it 
appears, to suppose that guilt in such oases lies on the side of the 
aggressor, it belongs wliolly to those who are so 'wuckedly 
inclined ns to think of resisting aggression. The highwayman 
says ' stand,' the traveller hesitates to ‘deliver,' and straightway 
he is i)rostratod with a bludgeon. Of course, the blame in this 
case does not attach in any degree to the amiable person with 
the bludgeon, hut solely to that most unreaspnable person who, 
when summoned to produce his purse, showed signs of resistance 
rather than of submission. Such are a few specimens of the logic 
and the morality with which ourw^ir controversy has been graced, 

IV. We noiv come to the History of the Vienna, Note.^ 
The proposals of Prince MenschikofF were rt^jected, and a 
Hussian army, which had been gathering for some months on 
the borders of the Principalities, immediately took possession of 
them. It would seem that, until now, the Four Powers had flat- 
tered themselves that Eussia would never commit itself to an 
extreme course of this description ; and their discovery of this 
error appears to have been allowed to influence their fears unduly. 
The French ambassacloi*, M. Drouyn de Lhuys, drew up a paper 
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which he hoped might still he fidmitted as the basis of a settle- 
ment. It is manifest that the inteutidn in tlie framing of this 
document, was to consult the wishes of Bussia as far as should 
be possible, consistently with any hope of securing the concur- 
I’ence of Turkey. Accordingly, wdien M. Drouyn do Lhuys sent 
this paper to the Czar, he spoke of it os diliering more in form 
than in substance, from the propositions of Prince Menschikoff. 
Having endeavoured, in this diplomatic style, to bring the Czar 
to a favourable consideration of the paper, it was strongly urged 
on his acceptance. The Emperor saw that the case was very ranch 
a.s stated- — that this paper (the future Vienna Note) might be in ado 
to serve his purpose nearly as well as the sclieine whicli had been 
rejected. The Czar accordingly signified his approval. Tlie 
paper was sent to London, to\Tenna, and to Berlin, and, strange 
to say, with sliglit modification, was approved. It then passed 
througii the hands of Lord Bedclifle to the Turkish cabinet. 

But the (Jzar had stated that his acceptance of this paper was 
strictly with the understanding that no alteration should be luado 
in it. His majesty, it will be reinemberetl, had seen tbe docu- 
ment in draft, as well as in its ultiraato form, while the Sultan 
was left in total ignorance of it until it had passed through tlmt 
ordeal. Nevertheless, when the Tu’4ish cabinet spoke of the 
necessity of some modifications of the note, before it could he 
admitted, the fact that the Czar had been pleased to acce])t the 
paper vrithout alteration, Avas deemed reason enough to make it 
little less than an insult in the Bultan to call for amendments. 
The Pour I^owcrs, it should he remembered, were not arbitJii tors, 
tliey A^jre simply friendly mediators. Both the Czar and the 
Sultan had full right to take exception to the temis proposed, 
4ind how the fact that the Czar had not cliosen to exercise this 
right himself, should gi^^e him warrant for denying the possession 
of it to the Sultan, is to us a great mystery. Tlie following is a 
copy of this note, with the parts to which exception was taken 
given in italics. v, 

‘ If the Emperors of Bussia have at all times evinced 4heir active 
solicitude for the maintenance of . the immunities and privileges of the 
Orthodox Greek Church in the Ottoman empire^ the Sultans have never 
refused again to confirm them* by solemn acts, testifying their ancient 
and con.stant benevolence towards their Christian subjects. 

‘ The undersigned has in consequence received orders to declare by 
the present note; that the government of his majesty the Sultan will 
remain faithful and the spirit of the Treaties of 

^ The chanjpfes proposed were as follows the rel^ious ius4 orthodox Greek 
Church, the Sultans have never ceased to provide for ihe maiiiietiiince of the 
privileges and immumties whidi at difidrmt times they liale spontaneously granted 
to that religion and to that Church in the Ottoman Empire, and to couhnu them — * 
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Kamardji and Adrianople^ relating to the protection of the Christian 
religion;^ and that his majesty considers himself bound in honour to 
cause to be observed for ever, and to j)reserve from all prejudice 
either now or hereafter, the enjoyment of the s])iritual privileg(is which 
have been granted by his majesty’s august ancestors to the Orthodox 
Eastern Church, which are maintaijned and confirmed by him ; and, 
moreover, in a sj)irit of exalteA equity, to cause the (xrcck rite to 
sliarc in the advantages granted to the other Christian rites by conven- 
tion or special arrangement — Cor. ii. 80, 81. 

The (iompiaint made as to the first of these articles was, that 
it would be interpreted as an admission made by the Porte, that 
it had always recognised in liussia the right to exercise an ^ active 
‘ solicitude for the maintenance of the immunities and privileges 
'of the Gfcek Church in the Ottoman empire;’ and as further 
admitting, tlnit tlie maintenance of those rights and advantages 
in the past, is to bo escribed in reality to such solicitude and 
action on th(j part (d‘ Russia, more than to the free equity and 
honovolence of the lV>rte. The fact, however, is, that tlie Porte 
lias never recognised such a riglit on the part of Kussia as this 
language will bo understood as describing; and that the granting 
and perpetuating of tlic privileges of its Christian subjects, has 
been pufcly its own act, from the earliest times to the present. 
In bricl', and in substance, they say, that to admit thft linssla has 
/died such u- towards the mPorte in the 2>asty would he 

to iftve her that jmslflon for the future^ and in that act to 
surrender the Indepcndeiue of the Ottoman JUnijnrc. 

To the second paragraph the objection was, that the treaty of 
Adrianople merely coulirmod that of Kainardji, while that of 
Kaiiiardji merely said, ' The Porte premises to protect the 
Christian licligion and its Churches,' That declaration the 
Porte is prepared to confirm; anything simi)ly to the effect of 
that declaration the Porte is prepared to repeat. Whatever 
privilege, moreover, is granted to other Christians ‘ subjects of 
Turkey,' will, as a matter of course, he granted to the Greek 
Church. But the terms 'by convention or special ammgement’ 
are ambigtious, may lead to inconvenience, and had better be 
omitted. • 

What there was of the ui^reasonable in these exceptions, we 
have still to learn. That the parties who framed this document 
should have felt vexed on finding that they had not seen these 
difficulties as they should have seen them,, is. natural ; and it is 

* ‘ — to the stipulations of the trea#of Kainar^i, confirmod by that of Adrianople, 
relative to the protection by tlie Sublime Porte^ of the Chriatian re%ioti, and be is 

tnoredver charged to roiyce known-""’ 

f ' or wh^ might be granted, to the other OhrietLan communities, 

Ottoman subjects.’ 
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easy to cite them as trying to make the proposed modifications 
appear unimportant. But they soon became so far sensible to the 
validity of the ground taken by the Porte, as to unite in urging 
upon the Czar the ^^acceptance of the Note as modified. Upon 
tliis came tlie despatch of Count Nesselrode, analysing the paper, 
for the purpose of getting rid cff Turkish amendments, from 
whicli it became only too manifest that the Porte had exert;! sed 
a sound discretion in the course it had taken. By the interpreta- 
tion x^ut thus officially on that document, it was macio to cede to 
the Czar wdiat its authors never meant to cede. 

In tliis posture of affairs, the mitiiral course would seem to 
have been, to withdraw the Vienna note, and to endeavour to 
substitute something more satisfactory in its place. But such a 
course did not accord with the policy of tlio Czar, ^rhe Pour 
Powers, in an evil moment, liad given him the suhstaiu'c of whiii 
lie sought. 'J’he advantage was obvious, find Jiis majt'sty was 
resolved on retaining it. His maxim accordingly was — the note, 
the whole note, and nothing hut the note.^ ' 

At this stage of proceedings the Czar made his journey to 
Olmiitz. His majesty then talked to tlie Austrian amhassjidor 
and others smoothly and haimlessly, assuring them that lu' saw 
nothing in the A^ienna note that did na4 exist in previous treaties, 
and that he should attempt nothing on its autliority that ho 
might not have attempted oh other and mucli older autliority. 
Count Buol and others were weak enough to be iiilluenced by 
this hollow talk, and hence came the project, of drawing up a 
‘ declaration,' in which tlie Pour Powers sliould set fortli their 
sense of the ATenna note, and which should be given to the 
Porte as a security against any misconstruction of that document 
on a. future day. But it is to be observed t>oneeriiing this pro- 
posed * declaration,' that it was to be a matter purely hetAvc;en 
the Four Powers and tlie Ikirte ; tlie settlement hetween lUissia 
and Turkey, receiving the signatures of the Czar and the Sultan, 
was to be on the basis of the uiialtei’cd ATenna note, and on that 
filone. Had a ‘ declaration ’ been approved, which should have 
dealt as fairly with Turkey as with Ilvissia, we have little doubt 
that as much exception "w^ouhl have been taken to that exposition 
of tlie ATenna note as to the Turkisli modifications of it ; lor the 
‘declaration* wiiich Nicholas oontem|)lated, w^as one which should 

* ‘In the anxious desire to Bud some means by wbieh tbe Turkic government" 
could be induced to gpve such assurances to the Emperor of Russia as might 
terminate the present dsfferenees, Count Buol wou/.d have yivm up the Vieuna note, 
and sought some other means of attaining that object, had he not found an 
imdryiihle repugnance on the part of Count Isesselrode ^ abandon the only basis 
vddoih by the Emperor of Russians aoc^tance of that nw had been established 
..amongst the Five Powers. ’—Earl Westmoreland to Lord Claipudon, 11—129. 
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simply say tliiit the note gave no new powers, and would not tend 
to disturb the sUitm quo. Now such a declaration would have 
been without the least value, inasmuch as it had been all along 
the policy of the Czar to insist that the really new powers which 
he intended to exercise, weJ‘e no other than had been secured to 
him by old treaties — the fact, however, being, that those treaties 
bad never before been so interpreted. The juggle was a dexterous 
one, and has fairly puzzled the wits of some who have liad to 
deal with it.^ But the English cabinet saw through it. ‘ Her 
^ Majesty's govoriiinent,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘ would consider 
‘ it nothing short of dishonesty to persuade the Turkish govern - 
^luent to sign the note, now that, they a.re made aware that their 
‘ iiiteqiretation of it is not that of the Empej’or of Russia.'t 

To taketihis ground, we are told, w as a great crime on the part 
of till' English (. ioveniment — a crime whitdi has been the cause of 
the war. Our own impression is, that tlic error of the English 
('al)ijtet, and of tluj four cabinets, was, not in gi\dng up the Vienna 
NiUc, but in having dver adopted it. It came into existence im- 
medialcly after the invasion of the. Principalities by a. liussian 
army; and ONvod its origin to a fear of liiissia, wliiijh, for the time, 
rendered tin.; mediiiting powers less sensible to the claims of 
Turkey than they should have been. The comple.xion and the 
late of that document came from that source. 

As we liave staffed before, what tlte English ministry knew from 
tluj (xmversations and correspondence of the Czar, as to his real 
intentions tow'ards Turkey, preelnded them from putting into his 
hand such an instrument as tliat prepared for Ids use i)y Prince 
Menschikoll'; and the same reasons now precluded them from 
counselling the Multan to sign a paper which Enssia herself had 
declared that she understood in the sense of that instrument. 
New interferences would soon have, taken place, and all would 
liave heen vindicated hy an appeal to tlie Vienna Note, as being 
nothing more than an accredited exposition and caiihrmatioii of old 
treaties. But in the full view of tiiese facts, our government, we 
are told, should have advised, sliould virtually have compelled 
the Sultan to sign that Note ! With one hand, the English 

* * What it (the Note) was designed to recognise, is that there has ever existed 
on the part of Eussia active solicitude for her co-religionists in Turkey, as also for 
the niaintmam.ee of their reUrjious immunities; and that the Ottoman Empire is 
disposed to take account of that solicitude’ .... * The protection (in the treaty of 
JCainardji) is a promise made and an engagement undei^en by the Sultan. There 
is an appearance now of throwing doubt upon the right which wo possess of 
watching over the BmiCT fulflment of tJutt promise." -^Oouni Nesselrode’s Despatch, 
ii. 104—105. This despat^ went so far as to say in substance and effect, that 
lixe Crreek Church in tb^Ottuman Empire had been indebted to Bussia^ and not to 
the Porte, for her immuhltmin the past, and must be so indebtedfor the Ihture. 

t CoiTespondeiiC||p. 
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minister Avas to give a document to the Czar which would be in- 
terpreted as of one meaning ; with^ the other, he was to give a 
document to the Sultan, designed to convey quite another mean- 
ing. Talk of imbecility, could the history of diplomacy furnish 
another instance of such aliuddlihg together of inconsistencies 
and contradictions its would here have taken place ? And as to the 
question of morality, need we say that the man Avho alloAvs him- 
self to be represented as saying and unsaying in tlie same breath, 
is a man who tells us that liis w'ord is utterly worthless. We 
repeat, the error of our cabinet was, not in giving up the Vienna 
Note, but in the want of firmness and sagacity which allowed 
them to adopt ii\ 

The Czar then clung to this unhappy Note for the reasons 
stated, and rejected tlie proposed modiheations* Whe^upoii, tlie 
Turks, despairing of a satisfactory settlement, and maddened by 
the tidings which came to them day by day of proceedings in the 
Principalities, declared war. So ’^ar were they from needing a 
stimulus to resist the demands made upon ihcin by Eussia, that 
the combined remonstrances of the ambassadors friendly to their 
cause was not sufficient to prevent their taking this extreme 
course of clenoinicing those deman d.s. 

V. H e ha ve, next to mark the Tci^ific Efforts of the English 
Cabinet after the Turkish Declaration of JVar . — Lord Clarendon 
drew up another paper to submit in the place o#the Vienna Note. 
Lord lledcliffe volunteered a dexmment of the same purport from 
Constantinople. The two drafts were laid before the eonforence at 
Vienna, with entreaties that prompt and serious consideration should 
he given to them. But Count Buol spoke of the aspect of affairs as 
changed. War had been declared — l)Ioocl had been shed. Settle- 
ment now could hardly come ex(;ept by treaty and ])]enipotcntiaries. 
At all events, the conference should first learn whether the belli- 
gerents Avere willing to treat, and if. so, Avhat teiiiis. Muoli 
precious time was thus lost. The paper framed according to the 
suggestion of Count Buol did not reach Constantinople until the 
week which brought the news of the perfidious slaughter at Sinope. 
Even now, however^ the Turkish cabinet replies to the new note 
of the Conference, saying, we &re Avilling to tjrebt. Let Russia 
consent to leave the Princijialities as soon as may he ; let the 
Czar be content with the confirmation of treaties existing before 
the Avar, but noAV abrogated by war ; let the immunities of the 
Greek Church remain under the protection which those treaties 
have secured to them ; and let the actual settlement in regard to 
tlie holy places continue undisturbed— let these things be, and 
wa are prepared to forget the past. The Emperor Napoleon 
Ivrpte an autograph letter to the Czar, pointinff out the unrea- 
sonableness of the course tak<m,. calling for armistice, and 
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urging negotiations on honourable terms. But it availed not. 
The substance of the larl^uago of Eussia. was — Turkey has 
declared war; Tm*key has been vain enough to boast of supposed 
advantages over Tlie arms of Eussia^ Turkey must be humbled. 
Even to gain the neutrality df Austria, no promise could now 
be made either as to the evacuation of the Principalities, or as to 
leaving the map of Europe As it was before the war. With the 
ontraiio^j of the combined squadrons into the Black Sea came the 
rccal of the Russian ambassadors — and war.^ 

If wo hearken to ceitain orators, lecturers, and writers on this 
8u1)ject — for the parties who take this course at all run all in ono? 
track — we sliall believe that in all these matters, with tlie ex- 
ception of the invasion of the Principalities, Russia has boon jn 
the right, and Turkey and the Allies in the wrong. It was right, 
it snoYis, in the O.ar to deny to the Sultan all liberty to amtmd 
the Vienna Note, purely because he, had not himself chosen to 

'J'Jio fallowing cxtrac^ is from a despatch by Sir G. H. Seymour, dated the 
4th Ijjfov. Count Nesselrode spoko with calmness as to the chances of war; 
admitted that, in the first instance, tiicse might prove unfavourable to tlio Kussian 
anus ; but he gave me to understand that the Emperor could not submit to defeat, 
and could only lend himself to composition when the superm'fty of his army was 
placed beyond daubt. 

‘ What fell from Count Nesselrode went to confirm what I had already been told 
as to the feeling of the government being. that '?i^ seriems negotiation could be con- 
dii/jtcd until tJie Turlsf, calmed by defeat^ ^should have been driven out of the 
Principalities, 

* 1 remarked, that I had rcjason for believing that the idea had presented itself of 
a negotiation being opened in London. Count Nesselrode was disposed to consider 
this, and any method of the kind, premature (intempestif) ; the wai* wa« begun, and 
until some decisive event should occur. Count Nesselrode was of opinion that nego- 
tiation would be out of place, and ahorfive.* — ^ii. 255. 

About a week later, Sir (L H. Seymour proposed to Count Nesselrode, in tin? 
name of the 35nglish Govornineut, that the Bussian and Turkish troupe should 
alike withdraw from tlje Princi 2 )aiitie 8 , and that the whole dispute should be sub- 
mitted for settlement to a coufei*ence of representatives in London. The Count re- 
qtjosted that the proposal shdild be repeated, and haviPg listened again, and tl»en 
rccjovered breath, he expressed himself amazed that an overture so degrading to the 
Czar should have come from her Majesty’s Government. Pid not the English 
atnbassador know that when the Bussian troops entered the Principalities, the 
Czar had declared that they should retire when his demands were complied with, 
and not before. Did ho not know, also, that to allow a Turkish plenipotentiary * to 
take part in deliberations having a Europejpu charaoter,’ was a thing without pre- 
cedent? — ^ii. 263, 264.. Some seven days afterwards, Sir Hamilton found the 
Count hariy recovered from his late shock, when he had to repeat it, by intimating 
that some Ireoent doin/ll in the Principalities had obliged the English Government 
lo fear lest the Czar should .attempt to retain those provinces, and should menace 
th (3 Turkish empire. On this occasion the Count suggested, somewhat sarcastically, 
that it would be well if England could be less solicitous about attoh matter8| and 
would leave l^ssia to deal with a power with which she was at war according to 
her own discretion ; adding, in the same tone, and as a further sample of this obtruded 
service on the part of Great Britain, ‘That, at the present time, he was aware of 
her Majesty's Government being occupied in drawing up the v^ articles of a 
treaty whidi Bussia was to be called upon to sign.' vcjy pacific all this.^ 
5i. 274, 275. :# , * 

NO, 0 0 
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amend it ; right in him to insist oi^that Note, and to reject all 
thought of another, even though tire Porte declared that, while 
its signature could never be given to that document, it could 
readily he given to anothei^ranting all that the Qtsx professed 
to seek ; and it was right in the Autocrat to turn a deaf ear to 
the overtures made by the Porte, in pply to the call of the Four 
Powers, and to the personal appeal and pacific expostulation of 
the Emperor Napoleon, inasmuch as the terras of pence*ollVred 
did not embrace all that the same Autocrat had chosen to de- 
mand. In a word, in this controversy, w^' ought to recognise on 
the one side, all right to make exactions; on the other, simply 
the obligation to confonn to them; on the one side, liberty to 
p^|iy the desuit on any scale; on the other, the duty not to seem 
to see the Jesuitism, be it never so palpable. Biicdi being the 
ethics of the case, the whole blame of this war of course n^sts, 
not with the strong, who, in the abuse of his strength, would 
have played the tyrant over the weak ; but witli the weak, wlu>, 
fiX)!!! his inborn feeling of self-respect, luSs been ready tq do 
battle at any odds with that tyranny rather than submit to it, 
and with those who have chosen in this case to side with the weak 
rather tlian with the strong. We leave ,,it to the reader to 
i» characterize such ethics. ♦ There is-;* certainly some novelty in 
them as coming from Englishmen and profovssed Liberals. 

But much iis we may seem *to have said, wo have been far Irom 
laying bare all the forms of the immoral which have become pro- 
minent in (jonnexion witli this controversy. It is pretended, for 
example, that Great Britain is (?ven more ambitious than Russia ; 
— but those who affect to believe this know very well, that the 
planting of English civilization, with all the faults — crimes, if 
you please, that may have attended it, has been eveiywliere 
the planting of a better in the place a w^orse. It is pre- 
tended also, that this is a war to uphold a power not really 
worth upholding: — but those who so speak, know that the 
war is not a war to support Turks, so much as to save Turkey ; 
and in so doing to save an order of things which, imperfect as 
it may he, is immensely better than anything that could 
come into its place. It is pretended again, that we are at 
war to sustain Mohammedans as the persecutoi^ of Chri^ifeians: — 
hut it is well known that one aim of the war is to secure to all* 
Christians in Turkey a larger liberty under the common protec- 
tion of Europe, than would ever ne ceded to them under the 
bigot law of Russia. It is further pretended that we are fastening 
a yoke upon the nationalities of Europe: — ^while in fact, by free- 
ing them from Russian influence, we are aiming to give them 
their only chance of freedom. Every government has a right 
to remonstrate against any signal wrong inflicted on its co- 
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religionists by another g(|yerameTit. Cromwell knew how to 
remonstrate in suoli a case — but he knew also where to stop. 
Not so the late Autocrat of all the liussias. 

‘ Scatter the men that delight in war,’ is the prayer of every 
Christian man, of every Immane man. Nothing does the good 
man hate as he hates w® — save the villany which too often 
makes it neoessary. But the men whose one cry is for peace, 
and that mainly because of the cost and suffering entailed by 
war, will do well to remember that there is nothing in the end so 
cheap as to do right, nothing so dear as to do ^\Tong — that the 
dearest thing in Gods world after all is selfishness taking 
th(? shape of injustice. Peace obtained by pusillanimity, by 
looking to a narrow self-interest, by a spirit of servility, must 
he the peace of the degraded, the despised, — of a race doomed 
honcoforth to be down trodden and spit upon by every passer-by. 
England, we trust, is n(;t to come to that. But were England to 
he invaded some^la;^,- — an event now by no means improbable — 
the talk of tlie bj^lk of our peace-advocates warrant us in saying, 
that tli(7 would be among the first to find reasons, not for 
rousing the nation to drive the enemy back into the sea, bnt for 
disposing us to ho# to his yoke, and to pay into his treasury, 
especially sliould he assure us, as the good Czar Nicholas assured 
the Purks, that bis one solicitude about us shoul# be to make 
us comfortable. We say — say deliberately and advisedly, that 
the spirit of these men is not the spirit which gave England her 
liberties, nor the spirit that would suffice to preserve those 
liberties in a time of, danger. The policy -that would have 
schooled Turkey, and till Europe, into the slave of llussia, rather 
than see war, is a policy that would school this country into 
becoming a slave to foreign rule to-morrow, under a sufficient 
pressure from supposed personal advantage, or from that one- 
eye I horror of the camp and the battle-field which seems to have 
deprived some men of the last vestige of common sense. Tlie 
prevalence of such a spirit in this -country would soon place it 
among the basest of the kingdoms ; and the man who can do 
anything towards showing #hafc this spirit is, and whither it 
tends, should feel himself bound to do his very best in that direc- 
tion, Where the honour and safety of this brave old land are 
concerned, the priyaie and the personal should be as the dust ol’ 
the balance. Nations do not perish in waging just wars, but 
many have perished under the sensuous, selfish, and effeminate in- 
fluences incident to a long peace. Supposing the * four points’ to 
embrace the extinction of ascendency on the part of any power in 
the Black Sea, we say — Russia be honest in seeking peace on 
these terms, let Tiitete bk peace ; if she be not honest, then let us 
be MEN — CHEISTIAN MEN-— daring tO say— RIGHT SHAEL BE DONE. 

o o 2 
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Since our last appearance, the Abcrdoe'ff Cabinet has ceased to exist. 
The resignation of Lord John Bussell accelerated that instance ol’ 
mortality. His lordship’s statesmanship has not been a faultless 
matter in our view. The worship which he still renders to certain ol<l 
Whig prejudices has often sorely tried our patience. In. this case, 
however, his fault was not in resigning before the debate on Mr. 
Boebuck’s motion, but in his not having resigned earlier. But wise 
men know that tlie wise on such questions is not always easy to detc^r- 
mine. Of one thing we are sure — the abuse heaped upon hi.s lordshi[» 
has been unmerited, and we are glad to see that its only eliect has been 
in its recoil upon its authors. ^ # 

The Derby party — the constant railers at coalilion cal )inets, have 
attempted a coalition. The result has been a double disaster. It has 
demonstrated weaknes.s — it has unmasked hypocrisy. 

The subsequent secession of the PecUi/SW was hardly to be regret l.ed. 
Just now, ths half-hearted in the great struggle are l>(?iiA'r away. 

t * . 

But the present cabinet has too much of the old family-cli(iiie manu- 
facture about it. Still, let it deserve support, and it will be suppoHed ; 
— should it fail, however, this stubborn, not to say seltish, precliisloii 
of all new blood will ])e marked as the cause. 

For the present, our domestic questions arc mostly in ahoyaiice. 
But the question of Church-rates seems to be approaching nearer to 
a solution. Churchmen have more to gain than to los<’ by consenting 
to the extinction of that vexatious tax. Nothing short of its aboU- 

tion can now be thought of; and if men like Lord John Bussell shall 
choose to see such a bill pass, as in the case of the University bill, in 
defiance of them, rather than by their help, let history fix the disgrace 
as it will deserve to he fixed. CaAolics will probably consent ere 
long to give up the endowment of Maynooth, that they may come 
with clean hands to an attack on the Irish Church ; but the Em/ium 
-Do Presbyterianism of Irelaild will die hard> We are glad to see 
that Noncpnformlsts are becoming more alive to the means by wdiicb 
thmr parliamentary lulluencc in regard ^to such questions may be best 
peri^etuated and augmented. The position wliieh Mr » Samuel Morley 
consented to occupy iujf elation to this movemq|^t entitles it to the 
highest confidence. # : 
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LITERATUKE. 

The English publishing trade during the last quarter has been 
labouring, like almost all commercial undertakings, under considerable 
dcj)r(3ssion. Few hirgc or expensive vvorks have appeared ; but, on the 
other hand, there has been an immense issue of cheap works, and 
what is called railwi^ literature. Some historical works are adver- 
tised by Longman.s and by Barker ^d Son ; but till Sebastopol falls, 
publishers seem agreed to suspend tllmr greater undertakings. 

The TMerary Life and Correspondence ofilie Countess of Blessing- 
ton. By K. B. Madden,, M.11.1.A., author of ‘ Travels in the East,’ 
‘Infinuitids of .Genius,’ ‘The Mussqfman,’ ‘Shrines and Sepulchres,* 

‘ Tlic Life of Savonarola,’ <fcc. 3 voL.—The author of these volumes 
has, wc believe, boon a travelling doctor, a stipendiary magisigfite in 
the West Indies and at Cape Coast Castle, a commissioner to in- 
quire into slavery, a foreign coiTCspondent of more than one London 
newspaper, and is the author of several works, none of which have had, 
or deserved to have, moderate success. His style is not merely bad, 
but ungrammatical ; and he is evidently one of those very enterprising, 
but not very learned persons, prepared to commence any work, moriill, 
historical, ethical, biographical, sentimental, humorpus, or pastoral, 
provided only he can tind a publisher willing to undertake the risk. 
Such writers are the bane of literatu!te ; and to them may be applied 
the words of the poet, — 

* Cany large burdens till thy shoulders sink, 

But cursed be him who gives thee pen or inL 
Such dangerous weapons should be kept from fools, 

As nui'ses keep theii' children fi'om edge tools.’ 

Why Lady Blessington’s life should be published at all, is our first 
wonder — our second is that Mr. Madden should be selected to write 
it. If the lady were a female wonder, of the type of a De Stael or a 
Madame George Sand, Mr. Madden was not the man for the task ; if 
Lady Blessin^on were merely a woman of a certain species of fashion- 
able notoriety, vtho was paid by publislms for her name rather than 
for the merit of her ^rks, it is beyond the power of Mr. Madden to 
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create for her productions an interest which they failed to excite when 
she was living. The volumes before ns are dedicated to the homoeopathic 
physician. Dr. Frederick Quin, with whom it ai>pears Mr. Madden 
became acquainted many years ago, when Lady Blessington was tra- 
velling in Italy. This is not a very logical or satisfactory solution of 
a dedication . Mr. Madden boasts of an uninteiTupted friendship and 
intimate acquaintance with the Countess 6f Blessington for a period of 
twenty-seven years. He says he povssessed the entire coididonee of 
the deceased lady; and then proceeds to give the pedigree of the 
Sheehy family, with whom, by her mother’s side, Lady Blessington. 
was connected. Her mother, indeed, was the daughter, of one Edmund 
Sheehy, who was executed at Clonmel for Whiteboyism, iin|7C>G, and 
the near relative ol‘ a ])ricst of the name of Sheehy, wlio was hanged 
for the murder of one John Bndge, in the year p|^viou3. 'I'o a his- 
tory of these persons Mr. Madden dedicates some pages in tlie text, 
and no less than forty in the appendix^ If we are to helieve Mi*. 
Madden, both of these executions were judicijtl mui*ders. The opinion 
of Mr. M.adden shoqjd, however, he taken cum frano sails, I’or he 
appears to be one of thost) mistaken lioman C^tliolics who believes 
that a prie.st of bis chiu'cb can do no wrong, and that in any en6</tinter, 
political, legal, or religious, w'Hi a Homan Catholic, the British 
government is over in fault. 

Much labour is expended by Mr. Madden to prove that the father of 
Lady Bles.sington was what is called a ge^tlenian, a man of some pro- 
perty and station, as though the inquiry were one really of importance. 
But to us it appears these attemjits at making out a tihe pedigre(.^ are 
vain fruitless, even though ‘they were of moment. It is certain 
that tR father of Lady Blessington was a Justice of the peace ; hut fis 
he was the electioneering tool of a noble lord who had interest with the 
government, he might have been made a justice, as many have been 
made in Ireland, without posscjssing fortune, eharaeder, or intelligence. 
It appears that the house Mr. Bower occupied in Tip^ierary w*as small 
and incommodious — that he kept storcliouses, and was a corn and 
butter buyer — and that he afterwards became a printer and news- 
paper propiietor. His newspaper coneeni, as well as his merciantile 
speculations, were ruinous affairs^ and he soon, either from taste and 
disposition, or from unprosperous fortunes, became irascible and in- 
temperate. Such is the person, a terror to his wife and children, of 
whom Mr. Madden speakf< as ‘ a fair, though not a favourable, speci- 
men of an Irish country gentleman, of some sixty years ago* ! 

Was ever a greater libel penned even on the loose and irregular Irkli 
country gentlemen of 1790. With all their numerous faults they 
were not so bad as this, Margaret Power (subsequently calling her- 
self Marguerite, and so called by Mr. Madden, though christened 
plain Margaret) afterwards Lady Blessington, was Hie third daughter 
<Skf this wortiiiess man, and was bom in Tipperary in 1790. At four- 
teen she began to mtex into the company of grown-lip persons, and 
ibeqnently met in the soci^ of Gionmel Captain Mardinge of the 
now Co2nmander*inw0iuef, and M^cms Edwa^ Hmdceney, recently 
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Oomniander-in-Chief in Ireland. A Captain Murray and a Captain 
Farmer were candidates for Miss Margaret’s hand, and despite of tears 
and entreaties, says Mr. Madden, the unfortunate girl was compelled 
to yield to the commands of her inexorable i)afunts, and at fourteen 
and a half was united to a mari who inspired her with nothing but 
feelings of detestation. Mrs. Farmer lived but three months with her 
husband. In 1807 she was sojourning at Cahir, Tip})erary, in 1809 in 
Dublin, a little later, se})aratcd from Captain Fanner, at Badminton, 
in Hampshire, (it is not stated with whom,) and in ISIG we fiiid her 
establisliod hj Manchester-square, London. How Mrs. Farmer got to 
Man<?hcster-8<juarc and maintained a Irouse in that then fashionable 
‘locality, Mr. Madden does not state. But he goes on to mention that 
at the commencement of J<S18 she was on the j)oint of marriage with 
an Iiisli nobleman^ her first husband having been killed by falling, in 
a state of inebriation, from a window in the King’s Bench prison in 
1817. Mrs. Farmer’s fathc^vas at this period a ruined man ; bank- 
ruj>t in eliai’aeter and fortune, and liad removed from Clonmel to an 
obscure street in Dublin (ailed Clarendon-sti*eot. 

In February, 1818^ Mr.s. Farmer became th!^ wife of Lord Bles- 
singtoiq and from this }»eriod, says her biographer, ‘ her intercourse 
witn eminent men and men of distinguished pursuits may be said to 
date.’ Soon aft(jr her marriage, she and her husband removed to St. 
James’s-stjuare, where, says Mr. Madden, ‘ two royal Knglish dukes 
‘ eoiidesceiided not unfrequently to do homage at the new shrine of 
‘ Irish beauty and intellect.’ A dozen noble lords, and some poets, 
artists, and actors, are also mentiomi*! as figuring at her soirees, It 
does not appear that the mves of any of these gentlemen accompanied 
them in doing homage ‘ to Irish beauty and intellect.’ Mr. Madden 
goes very elaborately and tediously over the continental tour of Lord 
and Lady Blessuigton, and gives us, after the mlumer of a gentleman 
usher, or umUre d'holol,, the list of theii* visitors and dinner company, 
with (livers extracts from the Idhr in Italy, the Book of Beauty, 
Beiivillings by ihi Way, &c. But these reports of visitors, at all 
times uninteresting,are now an insuflerahle impertinence, and extracts 
from old and trivial publications are always out of place. We are told 
in the fifth chapter that Lady Blessington first met Lord John 
Bussell at Genoa— -and that with the exception of the Duke of York, 
who wa^j an especial favouiite of her ladj^ship ! (how patronizing of* her 
ladyship to a royal duke), Lord Grey, and perhaps Lord Durham, 
none of the persons who visited at’her house were spoken of in such 
\m*rn terms of regard and esteem as Lord John Bussell, This must 
dwibtless be a peculiar consolation to Lord John under necent mis- 
fortunes. 

We will not follow Mr. Madden into his comparison hetymmu Ladies 
Blessington, Cliurleville, and Hollandl. When, however, )ve, find it 
stated that L^y Bk^ingf^n had mamtalned a position ^ almost 

* queen-hho bn . fashionable literary society, jpeigiung (?yer the best 

* circles of Lomion celchritios, and reclqjimng her friends the 

* most enjinent &e» hi hk ovory wahi of JiteraifeTO, art, , and 
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‘ science, in statesmanship, in the military profession, and in every 
‘ learned pursuit,’ we can only smile at the exaggeration. We would 
merely remark, that beauty is little subject to the examination of reason 
— that it makes, to use the language of Johnson, riches pleasant, Jmd 
that a fashionable lady in London like Lady lllessington, with a good 
house, a good temper, a kindly nature, and a disposition to please and 
to be pleased, would always hnd among men, young, old, and middle 
aged, assiduous followers if not enthusiastic admirers. 

Adversity, however, came on Lady Blessington in her later years, 
and when she was obliged to break up her establishment at Gore 
House in the middle of Apiil, 1849, and to retire to Paris, we should^ 
like to know how many of those who Imd known her in comparative 
prosperity offered her succour, or what is still cheaper, sympathy. 
No one iiad done more, and it is little to the credit of Lady Bles- 
sington and her friend Onunt D’Orsay, than both those persons to 
forward the interests and political view^pf the present Kmperor of the 
French in 1848. Years previously both these j}ersonages had shown, 
as is truly stated this work, the greatest attention to Ijouis 
Napoleon, but when H’Orsay made his way to, Ffarice with a single 
portmaat^u to escape arrest in England, and when Lady Blessington 
ibil^ved, Gore House being altogether broken up, and the books and 
furniture sold, both parties found, to use the well-known Irish ex- 
pression, * that the reciprocity was all on one side.’ D’Orsay was 
obliged to take to his brush and his ckisel to eke out a subsistence, 
and Lady Blessington in a few months was prostrated by a calaniity 
which, though it came not suddenly, or without many waniings, was 
felt as a burden too heavy as well as too bitter to bear. So long as it 
was thought Lady Blessington was a woman of a large jointure well 
paid, there were not wanting publishers ready to give her, to use th€^ 
la^piage of the lion^ sporting prices for such trumperj^ catch-penny 
trash as the Idler in France and the Idler in Italy, but so soon as it was 
noised abroad that Lady Blessington was forced to write for bread, her 
Baokis of Beauty, her annuals, her novels, and her magazine articles were 
il^ longer saleable. The disappointment was intinitely greater to herself* 
than even to the few who read Lady Blessington’s productions with 
pleasure ; for she thought highly of her own abilities, and formed hopes 
’ from the exercise of them never to be realized. Fortune did not strike 
her hardest blow in depreciating the Blessington estates from which 
Lady B.’s joiiiture was paid, but in depreciating the literary wares to 
which fashion had given a momentary vogue. 

It need not be said that Mr, Madden greatly over-estimates 
talents and accomplishments of Lady Blessington. His heroine Ms, 
in truth, written nothing which deserv^ to live — ^nothing which, in 
fact, did live beyond the moment. It is true there are scores of letters 
in , these volumes from noble lords and right honourable gentlemen, 
Lady Blessington’s productions spiritual, beaatiM, witty, 
spt^hily, and what not. But it should be remembered that the 
the Landors, the; Disraelis, the Bulwersj the Smiths, and 
t^ei^ti^.pthers were paid in kind, and that su<di literary (friendships as 
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consisted in furnishing ah article in prose or poetry for the Book of 
Beauty^ or any other annual of a pretty woman forced to eke out her 
income by its sale, were more calculated to produce fulsmneness and 
flattery tlian to secure veracity. There was a regular debtor and cre- 
ditor account between the parties. The men enjoyed the smiles and 
the saloons of this modern Aspasia — were invited to dinners and con- 
versaziones ; and they gave in return an article in prose or poetry, 
which was pronounced beautiful, charming, and delightful by the fair 
editress of the journal in which it appeared. Nor did this puffery end 
here. The gentlemen so bepraised and beflattered were, as a matter 
of course, bound to say something civil of all the productions of Lady 
Blessington. The Idler in Italy was divine, the Idler in France de- 
lectable, the Comersalions icith Byron charming, the Repealers exqui- 
site, &c. All this is very mawkish and sickening ; and more especially 
mawkish is it to find a man like the late Lord Ahinger, then filling 
the office of Chief Baron, engji^d in such a hollow and unworthy com- 
iner(?o of compliment -and flattery. No wonder that a lady whose 
name is not given, but who is calk'd by Mr. Madden a person of high 
})rinciples and right lotions, writes, ‘ My opiiiion i.s that no woman 
‘ ever was overwhelmed with such professions of friendship and attach- 
‘ iiumt from so great a number of insincere acquaintances as Lady Bles- 
‘ sington.’ This is evidently the fact, but it is also cJi^r that Lady 
Blessington drew on herself this superabundant stream of hollow flat- 
tery and insine(}re admiration. Excluded from the best female society, 
slie souglit to make herself the centre of a circle of men celebrated in 
the senate, in literature, in the arts, S-iid in the fashionable world, by 
iniiiistering to their individual vanity, and the result was a hollow in- 
terchange of flattery and adulation equally fulsome and gross. So long 
as human nature is human nature, female beauty will always have its 
charms and worshippiirs among the male sox, but there is no need that 
men should set forth under their bands that a woman, beautiful, good- 
natured, good-tempered, and obliging, is also distinguished by intellectual 
eminence of the highest order, by invention, by fancy, by wit, by 
pathos, and jjowei* and playfulue8.s of style. This, however, is what 
the Disraelis, Landors, Bulwers, Smiths, and Abingers have done in all 
the moods and tenses of encomiastic commendation, in all the notes of 
the loudest and most admiring applause. To praise the beauty of the 
mistress of Bore House was not sufficient j eb© must be extolled, and 
exalted, and magnified as a woman of wit, of genius, of learning, and as 
a perfect mistress of style. 

The attempt of Lady Blessington to create a kind of MStelRdm^ 
houUlet in England was a complete failure, nor was it desirable that it 
should have b^n euccessful. Women in England have never attempted 
to direct politics or literature, or to assume an influence beyond the 
sphere of their firesides or domestic hearths. It is Well that it is so, 
for in a* neighbouring country female have done more 

mischief than the w^rst male politicians. 

Lady Blessington, on more than hidf^a^oaen occasions, as appears 
by lettks m Iffiese voiameS) attempted to ^s^b^ition 
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of patronage by addresjsing letters to the Duke, of Wellington, Sir 
Bol^rt Peel, and other statesmen; but the Duke and Sir Robert, 
though courteous in form, were curt and decisive in their answers, and 
gave the fair lady to understand that the adairs of England wx*re not 
managed as the affairs of a neighbouring kingdom in the time of the 
Regent Orleans and the reign of Louis XV. 

It will scarcely be credited, but tlie fact is revealed in Mr. 
Madden’s volumes, that Lady^lessington asked Lord Abiiiger for a 
revising txarristership for a protegt of hers at the bar. 

Nor was it only witJi English affairs that Lady Blessington wished 
to intermeddle. She w'as desirous of having, her friend D’Orsay, as 
we learn from these volumes, appointed secretary to the* French cini;)assy 
in London, and with this view exerted herself with M. de St. Aulaire 
and M. Guizot, and who corresponded on the subject with Mr. Henry 
L. BuJwer (now Sir Henry) in Paris. But the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. D'Orsay, no doubt, had talents and tact sulficient for the 
office ; but his liabifeudes, his mode of lile, and above all, tin.' very yeva-- 
liar pa! ronage under which he sought the employment, were properly 
fatal to his pretensions. In the domestic economy of nevvspapers Lady 
Blessington also sought to have an inlluence. We learn, under J.<ord 
Abinger’s own hand, that he w^as intermedial between Lady Blessing- 
ton and Mr.^arnes, of the Times ^ and that an old feud betwi.en the 
pajiiies was to be healed by anew criticism ou some of Lady Blessing- 
ton’s novels. These are ‘secrets of th^ prison-house’ that ought not 
to be revealed. In truth, at least 800 J>{iiges cf corres])ondeiice is 
puldished in these three volumes which ought never to havt: seen the 
light. I’lie parties writing the letters, it is clear, never meant them for 
any other eye than Lady Blessington’s, and the thought never entered 
their heads that they would rise up years al’terwcU’ds in judgment 
against them in all the permanency of print. It is very evident that 
not the slightest judgment or discretion has been used in the publica- 
tion of this mass of correspondence, and there can be little doubt, we 
conceive, that any one who has not given, pernnssion to the publication' 
of his letters could obtain an injunction against the publisher. The 
literai-y life aud correspoudence extends to three voiume.s, or about 
1500 j.>ages ; whereas all that tlic public care to know about Lady 
Blessingtou might be contained in tiie three hundredth portion of tliis 
bulk, or lilty pages. There is an immense deal of matter — w'e ought 
rather to say rubbish— about illustrious obscure of whom one has 

never heard, and of no very ]6eniarkablB personages dead twenty, 
thirty, and even forty years ago. There are biographies md sketches 
of most of Lady Biessington’s correspondents, by Mr. Madden, done 
somewhat in the style of the Minerva Press, Leadenhalhstreet, We 
can iiancy such men as Grey, W^esley, Lyndliurst, Brauglnun, 
Ahinger, saying to Mr. Mad^, as the Irish orator, Cwan, said to 
lu» blundering biographer, Mr. O’Regim, ' my Ji% my, demr 
O’Regan, if you will; but in mercy’s name t' write it ; this 
would be the fouler and the more premeditated murder* 

Th^ best letters in the volume are thosp written hy the Duke of 
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Wellington and Lord Abinger. If either or both could revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, how surprised they would be to see their private 
thoughts thus printed in a.d. 1855. It is revealed to us in these 
volumes that Lady Blessington was for a time connected with the 
Daily JSTews, The proprietors of this journal agreed to give the lady a 
considerable sum for furnishing them with exclusive intelligence, but 
the engagement was put an end to at the request of Lady Blessington 
‘after a low months. 

J t is strange?, but true, that Lady Blessington, who never saw Byron 
above six or eight times in her. life, founded u}>()n these hasty glimpses 
of the ]>oct a work which had for title, Conversations tvith Lord Myron. 
It is probably one of the best of Lady Jilessington’s many produc- 
tions, nont^ of which are destined to immortality ! A great deal of 
the tlin.e volumes is dedicated to the history, not merely of Count 
B’Orsay, but to the history of liis family, direct and collateral. All 
this is in very had and vul^r taste. It is a main object with Mr. 
Madden to convince the public that Lady Blessington died a Boman 
Catholic, that in her latter days she attended the church of the Made- 
leine at Paris ; and that^, more than thii’ty years previously, she had 
secured for the Jesuits of Dublin a gratuitous grant for their church in 
Clarclincr-street, the ground belonging to the Mounljoy family. He is 
also dt?sir{jus of making it aj)])ear that D’Orsay also djed a devout 
liomatj (/iiiholic, and that, sp far back as 1822, he flung a plate of 
sj)ina,ch in tin? face of, an<l Ibught a duel witli, a l^rother ofli(?er who 
•spoke disrespectfully of tlie Virgin Mary. 

Russia and the liussians ; comjjri^iny an Account of the Cza/r 
Nieholas and the J louse of llomanojf with a Sketch of the Mroyress 
and Encroachments of Muss ia from t}t>e time of the Empress Catherine. 
By J. W. CoLK, Pl.P., 21st Fusiliers. Bentley. 18»55. — This is a 
useful, <?ompact, and well prepared little volume, and fulfils the pro- 
mise of its title-page. It gives an account of the llussian wai*» with 
Sweden, Prussia, and France, and short sketches of the battles of 
Narva, Pultowa, Groz-.Iager.sdorll*, Xollin, holds in which the 
Bussians may be said to have come first into contaft with Furopean 
troops. The second chapter contains a succinct summary of the popu- 
lation, resourtjcs, and military oapabilitics of Bussia, from a survey of 
which the author draws the just conclusion that it is not extent of 
territory that constitutes the defensive force of a state, but that a 
condensed population and ready means of transport are the elements 
of solid strength. The population of Ziussia surpasses that of‘ England 
and France combined ; but being thinly scattered, is not to be esti- 
mated by a relative calculation of figures. In England and France we 
have double nerve from a multiplication of resources within a limited 
boundary. It is true, as Mr. Cole says, that Bussia has gone on from 
one success to another, and that her grasp k insatiate. But she has 
been permitted to be, zatiier than is in herself irresistible. Apathy or 
incredulity has hitherto favoured her, but now the eyis of Europe are 
clearly opened. Bussian gold has been hith^to potent to purchase ; 
wkness in and 1850, O^rgy ; in 1812^ Muruk, who, while in 
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the Turkish service, was secretly in the pay of Bussia, and through 
whose dishonesty Bessarabia was filched from the Sultan. Witness 
again Jussuf Pacha, in 1829, when he surrendered the fortress of Varna 
and uncovered the right flank of the Turkish army posted on the defiles 
of the Balkan. Bussian gold was also profusely distributed by Monzi* 
kofl[‘ in January, 1853, at Constantinople, and worked its calculated 
eflhct in-Albania in 1864. 

But the bugbear of Russian numbers, in a military sense, ‘is now fully 
exploded. The Czar talks of 800,000 men as the amount of her armies ; 
but these, or a fourth of the number, never yet stood in battle array 
in the hour of Russians necessity. Yet Russia has no colonies as 
England to demand large garrisons, and no distant wars to drain her. 
At Boradino, on her own territory, 120,000 was the fullest extent of 
the Russ muster roll ; and this aggregate was never exceeded in the 
successive invasions of France in 1814 and 1815. The Russ con- 
tingent marching on Paris was said on Ijp-per to be 110,0(K), but it 
really did not amount to 90,000, vdiereas the British force; with the 
Danish and Hanoverian contingents, amounted to 80,000. The 
average pay of the Russian soldier is about 12s’. per annum. Men in 
Rmssia are furnished more readily than the equipments, for men are 
the least expensive components of the Russian army. A British sol- 
dier, on the contrary, is a costly article. He stands the country in 
100/. before he is competent to face an .enemy ; but half a Russian 
battalion, as Mr. Cole remark.^, may bo^ent into the field for the same 
money. TJie profits enjoyed by a colonel of a regiment are calculated 
at 3000/, or 4000/. a year beside his pay. Mr. Cole attempts to insti- 
tute a comparison between our great and virtuous Alfred and Peter 
called the Great ; but we will not insult our readers by dwelling on 
this most preposterous parallel. The attempt to institute the com- 
parison is an insult to the shade of one of the greatest and mo|t vir- 
tuous of our kings. 

Mr. Cole gives a succinct account of Catherine 1., wbo survived Peter 
but two years, ai^ died of indulgence in spirituous liquors at the early 
age of forty-one ; of Alexis, of Anne, of Peter III., of Catherine II,, 
of Paul, of Alexander, and of Nicholas. If Mr. Cobden had but read 
wliat is said of the last-mentioned emperor, he could not have stated 
that Russia had acquired nothing of Turkey under the reign of 
Nicholas, For by the treaty of Adrianople, though publicly dis- 
claiming any intention to aggrandize his dominions, he acquired Anapa 
and Poti, with a considerable extent of coast on the Black Sea; a por- 
tion of the pashalic of Akhikka, with the fortresses of Akhikka and 
AkhilkoUak. Nicholas also acquired the virtual possession of the 
islands 1‘ormed by the mouths of the Danube, stipulated for the de- 
struction of Giurgevo, and attempted a virtual separation of Moldavia 
and W allaclua from Turkey by sanitary regulations connecting them 
with Russia. Mr, Cobden may call this nothing; but England will 
call it somethingi and infinitely too much,, 

Mr. Cobden would midce Nicholas a virtuous and magnanimous 
prince ; but what does he say to the ukase of the 26ih of July, X8B2, 
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directing in the teeth of the treaty of Vienna, that the kingdom of 
Poland should thenceforward form an integral portion of and be incor- 
porated with the Russian empire. We commend this little volume of 
Ihissia and the Russians to Mr. Cobden’s perusal It will afford 
him a succinct history of the crimes of Russian princes, past and 
present. * 

Itimmn Life in the Interior ; or^ the Experience of a Sportsman, 
By Ivan JouitOHEJSiErr, of Moscow. Edited by Jas. 1). Mkikle- 
JOiiN. Edinburgh. Adam and Charles Black. 1855.— This work 
was published at Moscow in 1852, under the title of Zapitski Okhotnika 
(Journal of a Sportsman). A French translation appeared in Paris in 
the summer of 1854, and a German translation in the autimin. Mr. 
Meiklejohn has creditably given us the version from the Frcmch ; but 
the work is not so descriprive of national manners and customs as we 
expected to find it. The persons described, the Country Doctor, the 
S|)ortsman, the Bourmister,or Steward, the Forest Ranger, the Serf, 
Ac., are not exactly the classes whose domestic history and customs 
we wisli to learn something about at this moment. 

The Chinese Empire Porming a Sequel to the work intitled^ ^ Be- 
collections of a Journey through Tartary and fThibeti’ By M. Hue, 
formerly Missionary Apo.stolic in China. London : Longmans. 1855. 
— The earlier work of this missionary is well known in England. It 
has been extensively read among us, and will doubtless be familiar to 
nmny of our readers. The ]>resent is a sequel, or rather a continuation 
of the narrative contained in- the former work. The readers of the 
UccoUections will not soon forget the hiteresting and spiiated sketches 
it contains of the incidents which befel %ese missionaries in their 
adventures among the wilds of Tartary and Thibet, or of their exploits 
with the tents, camels, and tlieir attendant Samdadchiemba. The 
Ckini^se Empire is marked by the same characteristics, the vigorous 
thouglit, graphic power, suggestive humour, and racy style, that have 
rendered the first book so attractive and instructive. In reference to 
the subjects treated in the sequel, it may be said that they are far 
more varied and interesting to the general reader tfiau tho.se brought 
b(‘fore him in the Journey through Tartary and Thibet, The book 
now V>Gfbre us deals, almost exclusively, with the ])henoraena presented 
by that wonderful people, the Chinese, — a people respecting, whoso 
country and condition our authentic information Jias hitherto been but 
‘scanty. , 

The Abba^Huc is a French Catbbbc missionary, who, along with 
some comp^ions, has laboured zealously for many years to dittbse the 
Christian faiili in several countries of Eastern Asia. He had spent 
fourleeii yestrs m China before he entea'ed it on the journey which 
the present work narrates. During this long period lie seems to have 
mixed mostly with the lower classes, to have entered the country in 
disguise, and to have passed through it* to quote his own expressive 
language,' ‘ Secretly, by stealth, along bye-paths and in darkness — 
pretty nmeb, in fact, in the fashion pf^balos of contraband goods.’ 
Subsequently to this sojourn in China, we find him located among tho 
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Chinese and Mongolkh Christians *in the deserts of Tartary to the 
north of China Proper. Prom the ‘ Valley of Black Waters* in these 
wilds, he proceeded^ in 1844-5-6, to Lha Ssa, the capital of Thibet, 
and the head-quarters of Bhuddism. The incidents of this journey are 
given in his former work, and also an account of his short residence at 
Lha Ssa. Here he and his fellow-missionary, M. Gabet, were well 
received by the Thibetan authorities; and they had, at first, the prospect 
of labouring quietly and successfully in their vocation. The representa- 
tives of the Emperor of China at Lha Ssa interfered, however, and suc- 
ceeded in ejecting the missionaries from Lha Ssa, and in sending them 
under a great escort to China. The present work opens with the entrance 
of this travelling cavalcade into the frontiers of China Proj>er. I'hc 
missionaries underwent a sort of trial at Tehing-tou-fo\i, and were 
thence sent forward to Canton, under the care of a state-guard or 
escort. They therelbro traversed the empire from west to south-east, 
passing through the very heart of the country. On this occasion M. 
Hue’s march through China was a very difierent one to his previous 
journey. ‘We were,’ says he, ‘now to march openly, in broad day- 
‘ light, keeping the middle of the*imperia1 high road. Those mandarins, 

‘ the very sight of‘ whojn used to throw us into a cold .shiver, and who 
‘ would have been so extremely happy to have put us to the torture, if 
‘ we had fallen into their hands, had now to make up their minds to 
* serve us for an escort, and to overwhelm us with respect and politti- 
‘ness all along the road.’ The work uildor notice is a narrative ol'the 
journey made through China under these circumstances. But it is 
not timply an accouirt of Hie occuiTences of the jouniey ; it is an 
embodiment of all the inforoiation M. Hue acquired during his former 
long residence in the country ; — the result of his observations xm the 
difterent classtjs of people and of his intercourse with them. (Jur 
author was admirably fitted, by his mental qualities, and inl^matc 
knowledge of the Chinese language, to make the best use of these oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the true character and i.*ondition of the people. 
The book therefore contains a great amount of valuable information 
respecting the government, the institutions, the jK>litical and civil 
affairs of the empire, the religion, the social and domestic condition of 
the inhabitants, their intellectual, moral, and industrial state; the 
customs, manners, habits, literature, and modes of thought of the 
people, as well as in relation to the geography, productions, and com- , 
merce of the country. The works that have appeared in this country 
during the last twenty years on 6hina, from the pens of English mis- 
sionaries and others, have supplied much reliable information respecting 
many of these topics; yet we venture to say that no work contains ^uch 
ac!curate and valuable knowledge on all these matters as the hook 
before us ; and especially do we believe that nowhere is the informs^ 
tion presented in so mteresting and instructive a form as in the 
volumes of M. Hue. The facts and reasonings of our author on these 
subjects are certainly not given after any scientific and methodical 
manner ; but they appear to be no less trustworthy or accurate on that 
account. They show that many of our impressions respecting the 
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Chinese are altogether unfounded. No extract that we, in our space, 
can furnish can give any adequate idea of the execution of the work, 
or of M., Hue’s powers as a narrator and deseriber. The following 
observations may have interest for some of our readers. After showing 
the extent and nature (‘f the foreign trade of China with the different 
states of Europe and America, he remarks: — 

‘Tliia commerce is doubtless of considerable importance to England andi^the 
United States, but its influence is very little felt in this vast Chinese Empire, and 
this immense population of traders. The trade with foreigners might cease sud- 
denly and completely, without causing any sensation in the interior provinces. 
The great Chinese merchants in the porta open to the Europeans would doubtless 
feel it ; hut it is probable that the Chinese nation wtmld not experience the least 
inconvenience. The price of tea and silk would fall, an*! that of opium would rise, 
but only for a short time, for the Chinese would soon raise it in abundance. The 
course of business would suffer no einbarrasaments, »ffnce as M. Jurien do la 
Gravierc truly observ .s, ‘China has need to sell and imt to buy.’ Its rich and 
fertihj provinces furnish all that it requires ; it has within its own limits all that is 
either necessary or useful, and Europe cab only supply it with articles of luxury 
or fancy, Thu cotton goods brought to China, enormous as their amount appears, 
can bo in reality but a feeble resource for the immense coo.sumption of more than 
30h,00(\00(.» of men. If, then, the Chinese government has never, at any time, 
favoured foreigrt commerce • if it has oven eiuTeavoi^red to paralyze and crush it; it 
was bccnuac it has always considered it as prejudicial to the true interests of 
the country.’ — (Vol. ii. p. 130.) 

As pros(mting an amusing and, at the same time, instructive phase 
af manners, take the following almost ipcredible account of their 
practice at the death of relatives : — 

‘ The Chinese think, as we do, that death k the res\ilt of the definite separation 
of the soul from the body, but they also think that^the degree of illness is in direct 
propf)rtion to the number of attempts which the soul makes to escape ; and wlKsn 
the sufferer experiences the terrible crisis that endangers his life, it is a proof that 
the soul has been inomebtarily absent, that it keeps going away to a certain dis- 
tance, but returns again. The distance being so small, it is still able to exercise 
considfirable influence on the body and keep it alive, although it suffers dread- 
fully from this transitory separation ; if tke dying person falls into the last agony, 
it is evident that the soul has gone with the firm resolution not to come back again. 
Nevertheless all hope is not ym lost, and there is a metliod of making it take up its 
abode again in the unfV)rtunate body that is struggling with death. They try first 
the effect of persuasion, and endeavour by prayers and supplications to induce the 
soul to change its resolution. They run after it, they conjure it to come back, they 
describe in the most moving terms the lamentable state to which they will be 
reduced if this obstinate soul will not hoar reason. Tliey tell it that the happi- 
ness of the entire family depends upon it ; they urge it, flatter it, overwhehn it with 
entreaties. ‘ Come back, come back !’ they cry, ‘ What have we done to you ? 
What motive can you have for going away? Come back we conjure you and as 
no one knows very welUkhich way the soul is gone, they run in all directions, and 
make a thousand evolutions in the hope of meeting it, and softening, by their 
prayers and tears. If these mild and insinuating methods do not suo^^, if the 
soul remains deaf and persists coolly in going its own way, they ado|»t another 
course, and try to frighten it. They uttw loud cries, they let off fireworks In every 
direction, they stretch out their arms to bar^ts passage, and push with ffieir hands 
to force it to return home and ra-enter the body.’ — Vol, ii. p. 212. 

M. Hue ift a Catholic, adSd a Catholic missionaay ; aaid the reader 
should never forget these facts. Our author sees evei^thing relating 
to religion, ecclesisstioal matters, and even some pomts qf morals, as a 
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Catholic. His faith and vocation modify and shape his opinions on 
many of the phenomena presented by the (Chinese people. The Pro- 
testant reader will find much in these respects with which he cannot 
concur ; but he will easily discover the influence of M. Hue’s reli^ous 
opinions. 

A History of England during the Reign ef George HI, By J. W. 
M^sey, M.P. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1865. — During 
the last fifteen years a number of biographies, memoirs, posthumous 
papers and letters, have appeared whicli throw a great light on the 
history of the reign of Oeorgo III. Of these Mr. Mjissey, coming 
latest into the field, has industriously availed himself, though we must 
also say that his predecessor. Lord Mahon, had left the honourable and 
learned gentleman very little to glean. Lord Mahon had access to 
many private famih’' collections of MSS. which have seen the liglit 
since tlie first volumes of his Instory have been published, and everv^- 
thing th«at was in Mr. Murray’s (his publisher), possession, it is well 
known was placed at the service of the noble lord. When in addition 
to these facts, it is remembered, that Ohevening itstdf possesses consi- 
derable store of MSS,, that the heir of the house is a most assiduous 
reader, and possesses a most ample and curious library, it may be |)re- 
smned that little that was valuable has been forgotten or nc.^glectod in 
Lord Mahon’s (now Earl Stanbo{>eV) volumes. The irn])ortanee of 
Mr. Massey's work is not so much in anything novel that he has told 
ns, as the jjoint of view fron\ which he ri^ards the reign of her ma jesty’l 
grandfather. Mr. M assey is neither an ancient nor a mod(‘rn Tory, nor 
an aristocratic or oligarchical Whig, nor yet a downright point-blank 
liadical. He may, however, be describc^d as a liberal of ]>rogressive 
views, with a tendency towards Peelisin. ’fhe reign of (Icorge 111. 
liaviiig been already recorded by High Tories and moderate Tories, by 
VL Doctrinaire Whig (Bisset) and a l>isB<*nting Whig (Belslmm), there 
can be no possible objection to its being written and reviewed by a 
modern liberal imbu<’d with the piiticiples of the devolution of 1688. 

Mr. Massey had l>een for some time a spf#ial pleader in the Temple 
before he was called to the Bftr or became an M..P., and in the quiet 
seclusion of Pump-t^oui't and Xing’s Betich Walk he seems, while 
dealing with demurrer and rebutter, to have assiduously read all that 
can bear relation to the historical subject he ha.s. taken in hand. In 
the contest for law reform in 1850 Mr. Massey distinguished himself 
among a number of his fellows, and in the generfil election that 
ensued in 1852, was returned to Parliament. Gibbon tells us in 
his Autobiography what advantage he derived in the composition of 
the History of the Decline and Fall, which is in truth the history of 
the world for nearly thirteen centuries, from the reign of Antoninus to 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, from being a member of 
the House of Commons, sitting *s he did through the interest of Lord 
Elliot for Liskeard ; and wc have no doubt that M>. Massey, to com- 
p^e the history of a reign with the hiltory of many centuries, has 
alio reaped considerable advantage in the preparation of this work 
having sate for some three years as member for Newport. There 
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is something in the vexy atmosphere of St. Stephen’s, which after duo 
probation, enables a member of a certain share of ability to enter into 
a keener appreciation of the motives of ministers and politicians ; and 
of tlie considerations public and private b}" which they are actuated. 
The author tells us in his preface his object is not only to illustrate 
the political and military, but the social history of England ; but in 
the volume before us we do not perceive that he has touched very much 
on the social history of the country. In truth a social history of Eng- 
land remains yet to be written ; and of its great importance in teach- 
ing mankind their duties, obligations, and real interests, w'e presume 
there cannot be two opinions. It should be however i*ememliered that 
tlier(> are three volumes of this history of Mr. Massey^’s yet to come 
fortli, j^eradventure social topics may he moi*e touched on in the forth- 
coming volumes than in that which has just made its appearance. In 
this category of a social history wc would compriscj morals, ethics, 
manners, systems ofiflaw, philosophy, opinions, prevailing follies, 
fashions, literary and artistic t&tes, the pulpit, the parliamejit, the 
bar, medicine, the stage, commerce, internal and external, manufactm*es, 
agricultural, engineering, and sanitaiy improvement. "What a wide 
held is opened hei'e, ana ground, too, seai‘cely more than tonclied upon 
ly Ilurue and Smollett, and only lightly trodden by our Hallams, 
Macaujay^s, and Mahons. 

Though Mr. Mjxssey is not a Whig politician, there is nothing iii 
his character of Walpole that any Whig of the pux’est blood need lind 
fault with. Ho does not seek to defend but to palliate the easy 
political morality of Walpole. He fbund corruption universally pre- 
valent, and made no attempts to pi'une it down, still less to anniliilate 
it ; on the contrary, he governed by' it and turned it to bis account 
to maintain the Proiestaut succession — to destroy #acobitisni and 
alxsoliite go vernment. J udged by the strictest moral standard W alpole 
must be found wanting, but he w'as a sagacious and shrewd politician, 
and saved his generation and ours from maxiy evils. 

Tlie character of the elder Pitt is so well known, and has been so 
often dwelt on, that we would merely’^ point attention at this jujicture 
to his greatness as a Avar minister. He was, undoubtedly, the most 
sueeessfiil war minister that ever served a constitutional government. 
The case of Cromwell is exceptional, and stands out alone. CJromw'^ell, 
as Lord Protector, was his own war minister, and there was no power, 
however mighty, that did not ti-emble at his name. But though, 
unlike Cromw^ell, Pitt was a civilian and not a soldier, yet he was the 
greatest war minister we ever had in England. Mr. Massey, on the 
whole, does justice to the genius and energy of the great commoner, 
though, in summing up his* character, he uses certain epithets more 
expressive than just, such as ‘ trimmei-, bully, insolent contemner,’ in 
the propiiety of which wc cannot agree. 

Mr. Massey’s character of the public men at the accession of 
George III. is, in the main, correct. Eor the most part they pre- 
ferred personal objects to every other consideration, and were ready to 
accept the favours of the crown under any circumstances, and without 
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any sense? of obligation! Some of them wanting nothing for them* 
selves, were exorbitant in their demands on behalf of their Iriends and 
followers. Peerages, ribbons, pensions, phiees, were the cry of all, from 
th(? highest to the lowest. His estimate of the mental capaeity of 
the king appears also fair and unexceptionable. The demeanour of 
the monart?h in every domestic relation, . though not without fault, 
was, upon the whole, respectable and credita||e! to his position. His 
understanding, naturally sound, and not belowiaedioerity, w^as enlarged 
neither by study, nor travel, nor epnversafeibn, hor. letters ; and of the 
jutis he was wholly ignorant. But on -^dininietl^tiye and pfhtical 
♦ietails he generally went to the point, and acquitted himself with 
good sense. Occasionally he was false and tricky, defects to which 
Mr. Massey makes no {illusion. He admi^i, indeed, that George III. 
intrigiied against ministers he disliked, and that he employed irre- 
sponsible agents to communicate with liis Mends in Parliament ; but 
surely this system of dissembling aid cabalHi% ought to be repre- 
hended in the most severe terms that nistory can ein])loy. 

The follovnng comparison between the elder Fox and the elder Pitt, 
apix'ju’s to ns to bo so just, that we extract it length : — 

elder Fox and hia ^eat rival both entered uj)on ]>ubUc life as ,nl venturers, 
inasinwcb as neither was independent in respect »)f fortune: Foj^ had already 
dissipated his small patrimony ; and the private fortune of Pitt was l(K)?,a year. 
Fach of these men successively fille<l an office, the iiTCgnlar emoluTnents of whicli, 
in time of war, were sufficient, in a few yefs^s, to create a consulerahie fortune. 
The paymaster was entitled, by usage of office,' to re<!eive, in addition to his salary, 
a per-centage upot: all subsidies granted to foreign powers, and to retain in his 
hands, at a time when the rate of in{ere.st was five per cent., a halaiKio of public 
laoney a.inountiug to at least 100,000/. The average pmjuisites of this office 
during the periods wlieii it was held by Pitt and Fox can hardly have been less 
than 20/IU0/. a y^. Tlie salary was 2000/. Pitt, on lus accession to tins oflice, 
declined to rccoi# any more tlnin the salarj' ; he directed the bidance of j)uldio 
inonies to be transferred from the private credit of tlie Paymaster to tlie Exchequer ; 
and the per'Centages on the subsidies he altogether renounced. Yet when he 
quitted office, liis necessities obliged him to accept .hii allowance of 1000/. aye.ar 
from his brother-in-law, Lord Temple. The perquisites of office diuing a single 
tvrelvemonth would have sufficed to realize the capital value of this annuity. lUit. 
Pitt, with mtiom of honour and delicacy too pure and retine<.l for the comprehend 
sion of ordinary men, seemed to touch public money to which he felt that he 
lia<J no legitimate claim, and preferred, for tlie relief of his necesaities, to endui'e 
the weight of private obligation. Fox pursued a different conduct. The enormous 
gains of the Pay-office were to him, througliout his public career, a pjirainount 
consideration ; the example of Pitt, whom he succeeded in this office, had not the 
slightest effect upon hia coarse and venal nature ; the self-denial of a noble integrity 
would appear to him as a freak of romaoce or ostentation ; and the low morality of 
the times would rather admire the worldly wisdom of Fox than appreciate the 
magnanimity of his illusti’ious competitor. Fox realized a large fortune from the 
profite of the Pay-office ; and it is certain that he took to public life as a mwarta of 
repairing his shattered fortunes. He was, tlterefoare, in the strictest senso, a poli- 
ticid adventurer, because it was impossible for him, consistently with his object, to 
maintain that independence which is essential to a useful and i^ectabb position. 
3ut Idiat tide position ca«n be maintamed by men who enter upon public life without 
any atlvantages of private fortune is a fact of ordinary experience. 

^ Having a^uired rank and wealth by political pursuits, Lord Holland had 
gained his objects ; and coosequently, from this period, he ceased to take an active 
port in public affairs.’ ' 
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Mr. Massey’s opinions on domestic topics may be gatJiered from 
liis a<jcu)unt of the "cueral election, and state of tlie oonstituoneyv in 
1708. A great deal is revealed in this volume toueliing tlie electioneer- 
ing proceedings of the Lowther family whieli vve lind in no other 
Instory of England. These revelations are well worth perusal, but 
they are too long lor extract, and we must refer the reader to the 
volume itself. The flagrant attempt of the Lowther family * at 
injustice ii* not spoliation,’ to use tlie words of Mr. Massey, is thus 
summed up : — 

' If a successor to tlie throne of William of N.assau could make up his mind to 
insult and opjiress an inheritor of the name of I Vcntinck, he could not have found a 
more fittiiij' instrument for Ids purprjse than the one which he eiii|)loyed. Sir 
flames Lowther was one of the greatest mine owners in the noi-tli of England ; he 
was a groat landowner also, ana a proprietor of boroughs. Hisf jiosition, derived 
from enormous wealth and political influence, inad« the eonduct wlxich fl»ws from a 
defective understanding and a bad disposition offensively conspicuous. If he was 
not insane, Lowther appears to have been one of the worst men of his day. A 
curiously depraved ambition made him aifect the most revolting manners of the 
middle ages. He ti'icd to exhibit the coarse tyranny and lawless rapine of a feudal 
baron, vvitlmut the least tincture of the chivalry and romance whicli sometimes 
partially redeemed that ch^acter. Bat he was not contented with abusing the 
advantag('s of bis position to purpotics of tyranny and opprtjssion. The rapine of 
the Boixler ciiieCs was partly excxised by the roughness of the times, ami rcdoeined 
by a spirit of adventure. If they lifted cattle and levied black iiuiil, they en- 
cuMijitered danger in such enUsqirises, and eonsiderud the people they plundered in 
some sort as foreigners and fooH. 8ir James LowUier, perhaps, had a notion that 
he wouM tr<jad iu the footsteps of his forefathers. But his rapacity degcivcrated 
into mere dishonesty ; it took tin; jiaitry form of cheating tradespeople. If his 
creditors were neiglihoufs, his reason for refuKiug to pay them w'as that 'he knew' 
thcju to be knaves if they liwsl at a disUnce, * how could he know who they 
weref Sir James Low'ther, however, was for maiiy years a steady and powerful 
supporter of tluj <tourt ; and tb‘orge the Tiiird was not likely to overlook such 
services. Parsimonious in conferring honours, and espooiaily in creating pticrs, 
his Majesty, during his whole reign, raised only two commoners at once to the 
rank of earl. The one was William Pitt, the other was 8ir James Lowther.’ 

In tlu* nhitli cliaptor of tbit? volume, under the year 1761), tlierc are 
some sensible observations on tlie power of the press, and a disquisi- 
tion as to the politics and style of Junius, in which Mr. Massey insti- 
tutes a comparison between the anonymous writer and Swift. Mr. 
Massey justly aw'ards the Ingher praise to Swift. Tlie intensity of 
scorn and hatred of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, impart something of the 
sublime to his writings, wliile the malignity of Junius, though some- 
times almost appalling, is too much mingled with the vanity of literary 
display. The style of Swift, as Mf*. Massey justly remarks, is the 
perfection of homely simplicity, while the periods of Junius are 
polished with the gr(?atest art and labour. As to the supposed 
authorship of Junius, Mr. Massey remarks, ‘ The evidence which con- 
‘ nects Sir P. Erancis with these publications is perhaps tjie strongest, 

‘ though it is not so completely satisfactory to my mind as it has ap- 
‘ jieared to some competent judges.’ 

The sketch of parties iu the thirteenth chapiipr is just, impartial, and 
succinct, though fai* too long to reproduce in these pages. Mr. 
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Massey truly says the manners of the present age are favourable to 
the mitigation of political asperity, but he is not so hopeful tus to look 
to the utter extinction of party. Here are liis words*: — 

* The manners of the present age, humanised by knowledge and by the increased 
facilities of social iutercoursei are obviously favourable to the mitigation of poJitical 
asperity ; but this very age, in which party is said tt> be extinct, has witnessed the 
most cruel struggles in wliich parties have ever been engaged. The great conflict 
of religious freedom; the still sharper contest for electoral rights, were transactions 
in ■which the leading statesmen of to-day took a prominent part ; while the greatest 
war of all, the war between the commercial and the territorial pow'ers, in w’hich 
catholic principles fought with ancient privileges, has only just been terminated. 
Peace may continue for a time, but no great political discernment is required to 
point out many questions which may yet give rise to conflicts as furious as any 
that have hitherto raged between the party of progress and the party of conser- 
vation.* ' 

The observations wc extract touching members })y pui’chase are 
very apt and true. 

‘Nothing could more happily coincide vuth the views of tlie court at tlie accession 
of George HI. than the sudden rise of this now order of men. Each coul<l give 
exactly what the other wanted. The king, though steadily supported by that 
party whose leading ten(?t -waa loyal sulimission to the will of the sovereign, could 
hardl^j? have })revaiied without further aid against factions, whicli, ho-wever jealous 
of each other, -were always united on the one pv)int of resisting his attempt to 
govern indeiHJudently of their dictation and control. He found the aid which he 
required in the class of adventurers which hatl lately obtaiiK*d a footing ir» tlie 
House of Commons. These men, untrammcllctl by engagements, and iridiflerent 
to creeds, were generally ready to vote as the ’^jrivate agents of the court directed. 
This system, of coiirse, required time to bring to maturity. It was first brouglit 
into operation against the liockin^ham ministry ; and became fully efficient 
when the king found in Lord North a minister both able and willing to serve his 
puq:>ose.' 

In the last chapter of the volume there are many exccllcMit ami uiont 
sensible? remarks on the power of the aristocj-aey, ]>artv policy, the 
employ incnt of political partisans and hired writers, and upon parlia- 
mentary eloquence, which we should wish to have extracted. We 
must, however, Ibrbear. On the whole we must say that Mr. Massey 
hfis creditably and conscientiously performed his task. He is a man 
of industry aild research, and of a generally calm and impartial 
judgment. 

The Englishwoman in litmia; or., Impressions of Socie/g, and 
Manners of the Bussians at llome. By a Lady, ten years residc^nt. 
London : John Murray, 1855. — This is a very iiccep table volume at 
tiiis juncture. It is written, believe, by a Scotch lady who for 
many years filled the situation of a governess in Eussia, and who, if 
we mistake not, published a little volumot)n Esthonia or Livonia, some 
ten or a dozen years ago, which was very favourably noticed at the 
time in the Q^mrterlg lieview. It appears that this My first landed 
at Archangel, tile most northern and the most extensive ^province of 
Bu.ssia in Europe, covered with snow and iee for eight or nme months 
of the yeai-, and presenting, even south of Tundri, chiefiy forests of pines, 
birches, alders, and willows. Nothing, according to tne account of our 
authox’oss, can be heavier than the sky for seven or eight mouths of 
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the yejir, and this gloominess of the heavens has its effect on the mind o(’ 
one accustomed to milder latitudes. The authoress gives us an account 
of the reindeer sledges, of tlie mode of life of the Samoides, and of 
the food of the people living in the northern districts of Archangel — 
a country which does not yield grain enough for tlie support of its 
scanty population. The bread used by these wretched creatures is a 
compound of meal, the bark of pine and grated roots ; and even .this 
bread, poor as it is, is unknown to some of the inliabitants, who live 
upon dried fish. The Samoides, however, have occasionally a daintier 
dish ; they eat the liver of the rein-deer. The monks in the country 
appear to be as hungry as the inoujiks, for the Englishwoman saw 
the young monks lick their spoons so as to polish off, to use the 
plirase of the fast m(*n of (Jamhridge, the last remnant of the soup or 
victual, and thus to completely clean the utensil. The trade of the 
province of Archangel is in pitch, tar, timhcir, tallow, tniin-oil, hemp, 
flax. Tin; Englisli woman speaks of tlie llussian boats on the Dwina 
containing tbestj commodities with the addition of sheep-skins and 
hides in a raw state, the smell of which is anything but fragrant. 
The life in om‘ provincml town in Russia is similar to another, and 
the [)oJish is all exterior, or as our authoress says, ‘ like unto a womjin 
having her face painted.’ It is but a thin veneering after all ; and never 
was there a truer expression than Madame de Staol’s, ‘ Gratiez le Bime, 
et vom trourmz I ft Tatar' It should be remcmlu‘red that in the 
time of Peter 1. civilization was thrust on Jlussiaon the sword’s point. 
TI.U* people were not at all prepared fo|; it. 

The authoress of this volume speaks of Russian shopkeepers as all 
tlie world has found them, asking double and quadruple the prices they 
will take, and thus often dishonestly picking the pockets of their 
cUvstomers. The story told at page 56‘ as to this system of cheating 
(lor we can call it nothing else) in the selling of ribbons, is, we have 
no doubt, to the letter, true. We have experienced the system our- 
selves in reference to half-a-dozen commodities. 

As to the army, our authoress speaks of the infantry of the line as 
'Nveariiig a downcast inanimate look, presenting a miserable form, the 
result of ‘ kicks, blows, and rations of black bread and salt.’ Albeit 
this English governess is outspoken enough as to the rigours and 
horrors of the Russian climate, yet she admits, and we can ourselves 
bear testimony to the fact, that summer in Russia has its compensa- 
tions. ‘The twilight of that seasqn,* says our authoress, * gives a 
mysterious feeling to the heart, and subdues the thoughts.* 

The Englishwoman mentions that the Russians are a kind-hearted 
people, and that they would become a noble nation had they but a 
free government. So far as we have ourselves observed the Russians 
in the interior of their own country, and in foreign l^ds, we are dis- 
posed to think that they are not really so black as they are painted, 
and that with a free government and the institutions incident to 
freedom, they would rapidly improve. 

We have read much m former times in Protectionist and Conserva- 
tive papers, magazines, and reviews, as to the manly beauty and 
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fascinating appcju'ance of the late Emperor of Eussia ; hut the lady 
whose work is before us, says, that there is something peculiarly disagree- 
able about the Czar’s eyes; and we know from other sources, that he was 
a man of a stiff and stilted demeanour, with a look and air of a ta?nbour- 
major ^ ‘ very much of a martinet and very little of a gentleman.’ 

It was said of France, in the worst days of Nupol(X)n and Fouche, 
that where three people assembled togethef the minister of police 
knew the subject of their diseours(i. A similar system of espionage 
has long prevailed in Eussia. ‘When you meet three persons 
together,’ says this authoress, ‘ you may comit one of them a s])y.’ 
Besides the innumerable secret j>oliee in all parts of Eussia, there are 
80,000 paid agents spread over town and country. The mutism and 
terror ])roduced by this numerouslv organizt*d hand is extraordinary. 
The ‘ Englishwoman ’ had not left Kussia till iifti'i* the commencement 
of those hostilities in which the allied armic's were succcssliil. In a 
large dinner company of Russians, at which she was pnisent, albeit 
there was not one pei'san in the room who believed in the triumphs 
of Russia, yet there was no one prestuit who ventured to doubt these 
triumphs. I’his is a melancholy (‘xhihition of the ju’ostration of the 
intellect and will of man ; but wdiat can be expected of a country 
where, according to this authoress, ‘ a i»erson pretended to l)e. deaf' and 
dumb in order the better to act as a spy,’ — of a country in wliieli a 
general officer did not scruple to act in the ca})acity of a rnoueliard — 
of a countrj' in which the professious^learned and sacu’od, are spies 
upon each other — oi’ a country jii which a lady was \\'ljippc<l for some 
1)adina(fe applied to the Emperor at a hal masque — of a country, in 
fine, ill which ladies themselves apply manual chastisement to theii’ 
own maids, and when abroad ‘ deny the impeachment.’ 

We have always ourselves considered the Eiissians the most sitper- 
ficial people in Europe ; aud this lady, after ten years’ experience of 
them, says, ‘ they know nothing solid.’ Learning, in truth, is not 
prized in Eussia. ‘ Our cleverest men ai-e in Siberia,’ said a Russian 
to the authoress, and he probaldy spoke truly. 

A g(X)d deal of light is thrown by the EnglLshwomaii on the 
question of serfdom. If a girl wed a serf* belonging to another pro- 
prietor, she becomes tlie property of her husband’s msister, and may be 
thus severed from all that is near and dear to her, a.s well as cut off: 
from the endearing ties that cluster about home and childhood. 

Our West India proprietors, Jielbre the Slave Emancipation Act, 
w^ere, in general, kind and considerate to their dependents. Not so 
the Russians. The Englishwoman tells us of a lady — a woman — say 
rather a brute in the feminine shape — who knocked out two of the 
front teeth of her maid ; and of another proprietress of slaves, who cut 
and maimed them ^ pour sc distraire} 

It is not merely that the Russian has no free press, ajid no free 
circulation of printed books. Even in the theatre there is no freedom. 
The lihrettos of the operas of Massanicllo and Willmm Tell, we are 
told, were ordered to be changed, lest the subiect should be too 
exciting. In a country where there is no personal or political libcaty, 
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it is not extraordinary tlft the grossest superstitions should prevail. 
Thus, llussiajis will not sit down to dinner when there are thirteen at 
table ; tlujj Avill lK?gin nothing on a Satui-day, and undertake no 
journey on a Monday. 

The sins of the Itussian serfs, according to our authoress, sure lying, 
cunning, want of honesty, and intoxication; and the sins of the 
<Jerinau land stewards are that they are very oppressive a^nd exacting. 
Tlie most detestably mean class, however, in Itussia, is the class of 
liussiaij e'nqdoyts; unless a man be mean and base oi' soul, it is im])os- 
sible to get on among these knaves. Every one of them Unnks he is 
placed in office to lill his })ockets. 

The loosest notions as to meum and tuum prevail among the bettei* 
ranks. At jjarties, peophi ol‘ condition put hon Ions and sweetmeats 
into th(.’ir pockets, and sometimes ladies’ watches and trinkets disap- 
l)ejir. Even in church the passion for picking and stealing cannot he 
rc.strained. We arc told ol‘ a lady who stole some of the jewels from 
tile church of our Lady of Kazan, witli her teeth, in kissing thti iigure 
of the Virgin. • 

One would think tjiat railroads in course of construction would 
somcwlnit correct the evil tendencies ol' the nation ; hut we are in* 
formed by the Eiiglishwomaii tluit emidoyh and engiiieers on rail- 
roads Ijccomc suddenly rich. The governor of a provincial town in 
llussia is the alter eejo of the Em])eror, and is as absolute in his way. 
I'he i)oliee-iiiaster will submit to be scolded by him as a matter of 
course. 

Many with us suppose that Jlussi^ military officers are very rich, 
but the major part of thciUhave nothing more than their pay. It is 
a curious fact, and shows what a hutcliery the so-called battle ol* 
Sinope was, that not a single llussian was hurt in that engagement. 

As to the religious system of llussia, it is more full if possible, of 
iterianonies, observances, and superstitions than the llomim Catlndit; 
Church, but confession is not of so particular a kind as among Papists. 
Nothing can more adequately represent the differeiice between liussia 
and England than this lact, that there mirrors liold the same position 
4is clocks amongst us. With us, as the Englishwoman says, time is of 
importance ; with them, appearance. To those who are not dee’ply 
observant, the Kussians have an appearance of knowledge, for they are 
wonderful chatterers ; hut their system of education is wholly super- 
ficial, and it is a system devised to stifle all spirit of independence in 
the human mind, * 

The English, formerly m popular in Russia, are now intensely 
hated, and this disagreeable change in public opinion has taken place 
since the declaration of war. Persons calling themselves ladies call 
the English ‘ dogs,’ ‘ swine,’ &c, ; and pass in the street those English 
whom they formerly knew without bowing. . * 

The expense of the Russian court amounts to forty millions of silver 
roubles, or more than 6,333,000/. sterling. 

On the whole this is an amusing and instructive, and, ^par le imps 
qui courtf a most acceptable volume. 
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A Journal of the Swedish Emhassy %^he l^ars 1653 and 1654, 
hy the Amhassador Buhtrode Whiteloche. — First published from the 
original MS,, by Dr. Chables Mobton, M.D., F.S.A., Librarian of 
the British Museum. A now Edition, by Henby Keete,Es(i., F.S.A. 
In 2 vols. Longman, Brown, Ghreen, and Longmans. 1855. — 
Bulstrode Whiteloeke, or Lord Commissioner Whitelocke, was the son 
of Sir James Whiteloeke, Knight, one of the Justices of the King’s 
Bench. He was born in London, August 6, 1605, in the house of 
Sir (t. Croke, his mother’s uncle, afterwards one of the Justices of the 
Common Pleas, and was educated at Merchant Tailors’ School. In 
1620 he was admitted a gentleman commoner of St. John’s, Oxford, 
which he left without a degree to enter the Middle Temple, wlujre by 
the help of his father he became a great proficient in the common 
law. Called to the Bar in the usual course, he travelled the Oxford 
Circuit, and was often consulted b}' Hampden when the patriot came 
to be prosecuted for refusing the payment of ship money. Whiteloeke 
was chosen one of the burgesses for Marlow, in the Long Parliament ; 
and when Straftbrd came to be iii^eached by the Commons of high 
treason, he was elected chairman of the committee appointed to draw 
up the articles. 

He was also a member of the Assembly of Divines, and in their 
debates for settling the government of the Church deliv<?recl his 
opinion against the Divine Right of Presbytery, and was still more 
remarkable as one of the committee apjibinted to carry pro]‘)ositioris oi* 
peace from both Houses to the ^ king at ()x:lbrd. In March, 1047-8, 
hb was appointed one of the Commissioners of the Great Seal, and was 
sworn into office, with a salary of lOOdH a-year. He narrates a 
remarkable instance of his own and his fellow commissioners’ most 
laudable despatch in the Chancery business, namely — that in the 
morning of one day they determined thirteen causes, and forty 
demurrers in the afternoon, and sometimes sat from five in the moining 
till five in the evening. According to his own account Whiteloeke was 
no gainer by accei>ting the place of Commissioner of the Great Seal, 
for the profit of it was not above 1500?. ti-year, whereas his practice 
in the law brought him before near 2000?. per annum. 

Being a person of independent opinions, and inclined to an arrange- 
ment with the son of Charles, Cromwell did not admit Wliiteloekc 
into his first Parliament, which assembled in July, 1653, and his great 
c*ommis|ioner was superseded by the vote for taking away the Court 
of Chancery. To remove the ex-commissioner from England was now 
the object of the Protector, and acecMrdin^y, on the 4th of Scp?tember, 
1653, Whiteloeke was nominated to the embassy, so graphically 
described in these volumes. He embarked at Gravesend on the 6th of 
November, 1653, sailed on the 6th, and after a difficult passage, arrived 
at (^ttenburg c«i* the 15tb. A few weeks after his departure, the 
parliament having resigned their power to Cromwell, he assumed the 
of Lord Protector. But this made no alteration m the conduct 
of Whiteloeke, who proceeded in his embassy with great spirit and 
aeal. The envoy, indeed, was fully penetrated witt the importance 
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of his mission, and aware of the vigour and iihility of the master wlioiu 
he served. There was not a prince or a state in Christendom, wIk^ 
was not (tesirous of conciliating the favour, securing the alliitn(*e, or 
Avarding off the enmity of the Protector. Tlie Most Christian King, 
as well as his Catliolic Majest}^ Avere equally forward in their advances 
to secure the favour of a great and a self-made governor. But tlie 
inclination of the Protector was towards tlie Protestant monarchies, 
and his earnest wishes to help those professing the reformed faith on 
the continent of Europe. The sufferings of the ])oor Protestants on the 
continent he said lay as near or rather nearer to his heart, than if it had 
concerned the nearest relations in the world ; and with a view to abridge 
those sufferings Morland was despatched to Turin, Pell was sent to 
the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, and Milton was employe<l 
to address letters to the Duke of Savoy, and to Sweden, Denmark, 
and France.’*®^ 

In Sweden, howewer, there was no persecution of Protestant.s, for 
G ustavus Adolphus had been in the van of the Protes'^nt cause during 
the Hjirty Years’ war, and had left the traditions of his policy in the 
hearts <ff the statesmeai and generals Avho survived him. At the time 
at which Whiteloeke undertook his journey, the daughter of the great 
Gustavus reigned and governed, and had for her minister that wisest 
of men, the faithful friend and chancellor of her father, tlie Count 
Axel Oxcustjoruu. A very great imj)ortance was naturally attached 
to the embassy by Cromwell ; and the rather, as the English common- 
wealth was at tl\ai epoch in hostilities with the Dutch and Danes. 
That it Avtis also a service of some peril to proceed on such a journey, 
ujqjeared to be the opinion of the family and friends of Whiteloeke, 
and indeed his own. Two of the diplomatists of the commonwealth 
had been assassinated in Spain and Holland, and it is therefore not 
wonderful that the uxorious husband of a third wife and the father of 
sixteen children, was slow to accept an appointment against Avhich his 
Avii'e protested Avith passionate cries and sobs. But CromAvell Avas 
inexorable. He told Whiteloeke that his wife Avas a good Avoinan and 
a religious woman ; that the interest of Clod and his people was con- 
cenictl in his undertaking the business in hand, and that he, the Protector, 
AA'ould liold himself particularly obliged if he would undertake it — in a 
word, ^ that he would stick as close to him as his skin to the flesh, and 
that ho should want for nothing for his honour or etjuipage.’ Finding 
that a refusal would he dangerous, Whiteloeke, ‘ upon prayer |;o Hod,’ 
came ,to the resolution Vto go the* journey in great, than to stay at 
home in greater danger, in the hope to do some service for the Pro- 
testant people and interest.* He set out, therefore, with a retinue of 
100 persons, (and he was fain to put ofl* 200 who would go with him), 
thirty horses, two state coaches, and all manner of wine and victual. 
The embassy; with hag, baggage, and other impediments, with trum- 
petei-s, masters of the horse, lacqueys, butlers, surgeons, chaplains, 
not lorgetting the sword and spurs presented to him by Cromwell, 

* Vaughatfs ‘Protectorate of Cromwell, ' vol. i. 
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&e., freighted four vessels under convoy of two ships of war. After 
hallling winds and some danger they reacdiod Gottenhnrg ; and some 
idea may he formed of the scale on which the mission was fitted out, 
when it is stated that 100 wagons of the country were employed in 
the caj’riage of the luggage, furniture, and provender. Nor was the 
pay oth(irndse than most liberal ; G500^. was allowed for the first six 
mouths, and GOOZ. per month was allowed afterwards, with an under- 
standing from the general that even this sum might he exceeded. 
The state wardrobe of the Protector or commonwealth furnished plate, 
tapestry, hangings, beds, beddings, anej^yother commodities and utensils, 
yet withal this lawyer of the commonwealth eonsideraldy exceeded his 
allowances, whicli is not wonderful, considering that lie cntei'taincd 
handsomely, though no healths were drank in his lioxiseliold, and that 
he had five tables furnished every day with good cookery. Moi’e than 
forty da 3 ’s elapsed before tlie mission roach(.>d the court of Giiristina, 
and Whiteloeke, his sons, Colonel Potley, Mr. Ingclo. the chaplain, and 
otl.i<jrs, had ofte^ to lie on straw, and to dinc^ aiul sup on salt lish and 
oatmeal. But at length the envoy' reached Ujisal, and there the fan- 
tastic and volatile Christimi received the English minister in great 
pomp, surrounded by the great lords ami ladies of her court, in a 
chamber hung with arras and lighted with wax and torches. Wliite- 
locke describes the dress and demeanour of tlie slaughter of the gri^at 
Gustavus with the accuracy of a man milliner or (rourt iiewsmatj. The 
<|ueen was most attentive to his speech, "tod ‘ coming up, by hei' looks 
laid gestures, would have daunted hhn.’ But, saj's^he elderly lawyer, 
(juaintly, ‘ those who have been conversant in the late gri^at aifairs of 
England are not so soon as others appalled by the presence of a 3 "oung 
lady.’ Soon the ceremoniousness of Christina wore off, and after 
a few interviews she began to like the carriiige and converse, and the 
social and well-bred commerce of England’s represtmtative. The <jueen 
talked witli him, ^ drolled’ with him — nay even insisted on dancing 
with a man in his fiftieth year, somewhat lame and gouty, and jier- 
mitted Wliitejocke to,,‘ droll’ with herstdf and a friend of' hers called 
‘XiO! Belle (Jo7nj)tesse,^ When the English envoy fell ill, her majesty 
sent him a pretty speech in Latin, to the eflcct that she was herself 
ill of the disease of not having seen him for three live-long days. In 
fact, old Noll’s envoy became the confidant of tlie queen’s private 
opinions, feylings, and designs, and he had not been two months in her 
dominions, when she revealed to him that it was her intention to 
, resign the crown, and to retire into jirivate life. Wliitelockeendeavoured, 
as the chancellor Oxenstjerna had before him endeavoured, to dissuade 
Christina from this step ; but tliat wayward woman was not to be con- 
troDecl, and before Whiteloeke left Sweden slie had abdicated. A 
considerable part of the two volumes before us is devoted of course to 
the progress made by Whiteloeke in discussing the treaty which he 
was sent to negotiate. Many of these discussions were witix the queen 
her^relf, who appears to have been wonderfully shrewd, clever, and well 
informed, as well as franlc spoken; others of them were witli the 
chancellor Oxenstjeima, who was cold, cautious, reserved, aiad procras- 
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tinating ; others ol‘ tliein again, with the elianc‘elloj’’s sot) Krio, who 
was liaughty and distant, always riding the liigh horse. • iritirnatoly, 
and after consideralde delay's, the treaty was agreed on and signed, and 
its provisions are written in the public law of Europe to this day. 
Indeed, during the progress of the preseiiit wai’, Whiteloc;ke’s treaty 
has been a})pealed to witliin the last month in our Court of Admiralty. 

Tlu'se volumes arc especially valuable as giving us an insight into 
Cromwell’s manner, carriage, and demeanour in public and in ])rivate 
life. F rom the account of the envoy's conversation Vith the Ih’otoctor, 
so minute, graphic, a,nd life-like, we can almost fancy we s('(; the 
general before us and hear him talk, repeating himself, 'Indeed I shall 
not,’ ‘ Indet'd 1 do,’ as was Ids wont in those familiar pleonasms 
Avifch which h(^ soiiglit to render his discourse more forcible. TIktcms 
iilso a.‘gr('at deal oi* light thrown on Engli.sh, 0(‘rman, and Jr^wedish 
life of two centuries agf). We are brought into contact with the great 
i^wedish chane(‘i1or, with Chanut, the French, and JHernontelli, the 
S])a,ni.sh envoy, with the Dutch and Danish ministers, witli senators 
Avithoiit nunil)er, at li})sal, Lubeek, Hamburg, <1/0. 

The conversations ^vith the cliancellor are more especially note- 
worthy, as being the discourse of the wisest and one of the aldest men 
of his day, who had governed SwcdeJi for nearly half a century. ^The 
chancellor is tlie great wise man,’ said Cromwell, on Whitolocke’s 
ref mm ; whereupon the etivoy rejoined, ‘ He i.s the wisest man that ever 
I eonverst'.d witli abroad^ and his abilities are fully answerable to the 
r(‘port of liim.’ This was adroit and court ic*r-lik(‘, and eipuilled the 
rciply of the envoy of Marj^ Queen of Scots, who, on being asked by 
'Elizabeth which was the prettier woman, herself or the Que^ of 
Scots, answered, ' Your majesty is the prettiest woman in England, 
and the queen my inistrcss the prettiest woman in Scotland.’ 

A great deal is also revealed to us of the inner life of Whiteloekc 
and his household. He was particular in his religious observances and 
strict in keejnng holy th(; Lord’s day, and in enforcing the keeping of 
it by bis hous(jhold. There were preachings and prayer.s twice on 
every Salhath, and at all times Whiteloekc was prompt to re})rove 
drinking and swearing. So strongly did he feel on thesi^ points that 
he ])ressed liis views on the Swedish chancellor, and on the successor of 
Christina, But notwithstanding his austerity in the proper season, no 
man could relax and un]>end more than the ambassador at the fitting 
time. He was not merely jocund, Jb^t gay on occasion, and Ghristina 
— no bad judge — pronounced him a man of ‘ courtier-like conduct’ and a 
gentleman, Pre}>aratory to his leaving Sweden, he presented her 
majesty with eight English horses, and Cliristina in turn gave him her 
portrait set in diamonds, and Swedish copper to the value of some 2500?. 
or BOOO?. 

The English envoy’s gifts to the Swedish court were of equal 
value, for such of his horses as remained be presented to Charles Hus- 
tavus, the new king, besides rewarding with presents all the officers 
of the court. 

The diary and papers of Wliitelocke prove that the diplomacy of 

* 
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the commonwealth was admirahly managed, and that Cromwell and 
Secretaiy l^urloe were well informed of all that was passing in 
Europe. Hinrloe sent to Whitclocke copies of the Dutch president’s 
letters to his superiors, which he procured for money, and also iill 
the French and Spanish news, and a perfect historj’- of the state of 
Europe. 

Mr. Reeve, in bringing out this new edition of ‘ Wliiteloclce,’ has per- 
formed a most acceptable service. He has compared and collated the 
edition of Dr. MoHon, 1772, with the original manuscript in tlic 
British Museum, and modernised the spelling. Some marginal notes, 
not without value, are 4ilso added. The work is dedicated to M. 
Guizot, as a slight acknowledgment of tlie valuable services hcha.s ren- 
dered to the history of the Commonwealth of England. The volumes 
should undoubtedly find a place in every historical library. 

A Bamhle through Kormmidg ; or. Scenes, Characters, and Incidents 
in a Sketching Exeursimt through Calvados. By OEOitoE M. Mr% 
GRATE, M.A. London ; David Bogue. 1855. — Every reader of 
travoLs, tours, journeys, or ramhlcs, knows well that the capability of 
works of this kind to afford him pleasure and profit depend.s fully as 
much on the mental qualities of the writer as on the objects in the? 
country visited. A country must certainly present objects of interest, 
either natural or artificial, or no account of it can be n^ally valuable. 
For the scene of the ramble described in the ])rescnt work there is a 
delightful and interesting country, and the rambler is evid(‘ntly well 
(qualified to give an account of hijii peregrinations and observations that 
will gratify intelligent readers*. Normandy abounds with historical 
assdliafcions that are peculiarly attractive to Englishmen. But it is 
also full of the beauties of natiu-e — of rich scenery and lovely land- 
scape ; and is replete with objects of antiquarian, archaMdogical, and 
historical mt)ment, independent!}^ of its relation to the history of this 
country. ‘Normandy,** says Mr. Musgrave, ‘at large, and Calvados 
‘in particular, is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful tracts of 
‘ country on tliis fair caidh, and rt^pays, with accumulated gratifications, 

‘ the fatigue of travel and tlie labour of long and arduous study, in 
‘whatever d^5|)artinent of ai’t or science Jjthe inquiring miind may pui^sue 
‘ its researches.’ He remarks that the antiquarian, the geologist, the 
naturalist, the architect, and the artist, will find abundant objects of 
study in this country. Our rambler visits most of the towns and 
remarkable places in this pleasant 4istrict of France, and seeks to make 
his reader acquainted with the objects of interest he finds in these 
places. And it must he admitted Mr. Musgrave is a pretty good 
rambler, or rather a good writer of travels. He is a man of education, 
of sensibility, and taste, an experienced traveller in difierent countries, 
and a person of varied knowledge. Matters of historical interest, of 
artistic, scientific, agricultural, or social importance, he enlarges upon 
with equal ability, and abundant instruction to the different classes of 
readers. He appears to have noted whatever was noteworthy in rela- 
tion to all these points. In his attention to artistic objects, he 
does not overlook the people — ^their education, social condition, and 
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prospects. We miiy not be able to j^gree with all bis opinions on these 
matters, but his facts and statements are valuable as materials of 
thought. We occasionally find in this volume, what too often dis- 
figures works pf travel, too much gossip about the small things wliich 
affect his own pex-sonal comfort or discomfort, such as jjarticiilar inodes 
of travelling, food, &e. These, however, arc insignificant bleinishojs iii 
a work of real merit. It contains numerous skilfully executed illustra- 
tions, and is well printed. 

Tonga and the Friendly Inlands; until a Sketch of their Mission 
History, Written for Toimy Feople, By Sar.ut 8. Farmer. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 1855. — A variety of efibrts 
have of late been put forth by different bodies of Christians to create 
in the minds of our youthful population, an interest in the gi’eat work 
of Cliristian missions. It is gratifying to know that many of these 
have been sueeessful in a large measure in advancing this olyoct. The 
present work is designed to serve this jmrpose. The first few ehapt(‘rs 
contain an account of the discovery of the South Sea Islands, an 
planation of tlie physical formation and constitution of tliese islands, 
and a d(‘scripti()n of tin* more remarkable natural phenomena they now 
jiresent. They also furnish a good account of Cajitaiu Ck>ok\s visits to 
some of these islands, with ]>urticulars as to the race, language, and 
religious and social condition of tlu^ people. The information on all 
these topics is well selected, and presented by the authoress iii a vt-iy 
interesting and instructive maimer. These chapters are admirably 
adapted for the class of pej*.sons for whom the ])ook is written. They 
cannot fail to lead young people to fee?! eonceni for the improvenieiit of 
the inhabitants of these islands, and an interest in the efforts jput 
forth by the church to instruct and christianize them. TIk,^ suhscqiiciit 
chapters detail the results of the first visits of the missionaries to 
Tonga., and the history of the labours of the various IVIethodist mis- 
sionaries who have since been sent to these islands. We cannot but 
feel regret that a work of this kind should not liave been executed on a 
broader basis. Surely a book for the youug, on such a subject as inis- 
sionary enterprise, need not have been confined to the efforts of a par- 
ticulax sect — to the doings of J;he Methodists in the SoutJi Seas. A 
book of this kind ought to be general in its princii)los and objects. 
It is not desirable that it should set forth in isolation the labours of a 
jjjirticular body of Christians. It is notorious that other Christian 
societies, beside the Methodists, have done much for the spread of 
Christianity in the islands of the Piteific. A work written in the style 
and with the ability of Tonga and the Friendly Islands, and embracing 
history of all the missionary enterprise of the islands of the great 
sea, would be a .valuable and hitcrestmg book for the young persons of 
our comitry. The work under notice is written in a pleasing, attrac- 
tive, and earnest manner, and is well fitted to answer the purpose of 
its publication. We hope it will be extensively read by the children of 
Christian families of all denominations. The volunie is embellished^ 
with three maps, several beautiful cuts, and is altogether neatly 
•printed and got up. 
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Will my Headers go to idpain ?, oi\ Bay after Bay for Two Months 
in the Feninsiila. Brighton: W. King and Co. 1854. — It is 
difficult to imagine why such a title has been given to this book. We 
apprehend Jio one would he induced to answer the question in the 
affirmative, and go to Spain, from the perusal of the work. It is a kind 
of jonnial of a rapid mn through a portion of Spain, from about the 
n\iddle of October to the middle of December, 18511. Proceeding from 
Bayonne, in Prance, our authoress and her friends went to San Sebas- 
tian, and thence to Pam]>eluna, Zafalla, Saragossa, Barcelona, Keus, 
Valencia, Madrid, and Granada; then back to Madrid and Bayonne*, in 
return to France. Their stay at each of these })laces was very liniit(*d, 
and a considerable portion of the travelling from place to ])la(*c was 
performed in the night. The book is written by a lady, who a])})ears 
to have accompanied her husband, a military offit^er, on a shooting ex- 
cursion to Spain. The notes of a hurried visit of this kind to u few 
towns of Spain, hy a ])artv utterly ignorant of the language, are iu)t 
calculated to supply materids of any great interest or instnietion to the 
general reader, even if well written. But we cannot say that either 
the nnattor or the maimer of the work helbre Ujj is fitted to secure for 
it an extensive pennsal. The subjects eliiefly descanted upon in its 
pages art — Hotels, their apartments, servants, and managi'inent ; the 
eatables and drinkables to la*, met with in S{)ain; the modes of eon- 
veyance and ordinary incidents of travel which befal })ersons in the 
ciroumstanees of this lady and her friejids. These, with some sliglit 
sketches of the phice.s and the ]>eo]>le, form the subject matter of the 
volume. The style is lively, chatty, hut loose, and tin* expression often 
incorrect. The work is, indeed, from the pen of a lady — writtt*ii in a 
commonjdaec* lady’s manner, and may he suitcxl to some lady ix'adors. 
We conedve tliat it might form amusing reading to ]»ers(ms interested 
in the topics on which it treats; hut it furnishes little that is instruc- 
tive or valuable re.s]x*cting tlie country or people visited. Nothing is 
said respecting the countiw, its scenery, towns, or other objects — or in 
reference to the people, that is calculated to leave a favourable impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader. Nearly everything Is rojiresented as 
(lisagi*c<xihle and wr(.*tclied. Perhaps ^le best thiiig.s in the book arc 
the few sketches of places and scenes with which it is illustrated. 

Orford Essays. Contributed by Members of the University. Svo, 
1855. John W. Parker and Son. — There are some, features of 
novelty in this puldieation. Though it has the appearance of a 
quarterly periodical, its appearance* it seems, is to be only annual. It 
consists of avowed essays, or of reviews of books, at the pleasure of 
the writers; and each contributor attaches his name to his coi^ 
trihntion. The authorship is restrictedito members of the University 
of Oxford, and the price is somewhat above the general price of a 
quarterly. Each writer is responsible for his own opinions only, and 
considerable diversity of utterance is allowed. The names of the 
pnblislnws, and the names of the writers in the present number, are a 
sufficient guarantee that Oxford is not to he disgraced by this experi- 
ment. This number includes papers on Lucretius, English Historv,* 
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^frctl do Massct, Plurality of Worlds, Persian Literatiu'e, Crimes aiul 
its Excuses, Hegers Philosophy of Ei^ht, Oxford Studies, and a ]ja])er 
on the (icology of the Neighbourhood of Oxhml. Tlie geological 
a^a'elt' is by ]^Ir. Pliillips ; the fudiiele on English History is by Mr. 
Eroude, whom we are hiij)py to see in such company, though, we think 
some of the opinions ex])ivssed by him on the subject of which ho 
here treats very questionable. 

Tii for Tat; o}\ .American, Fixinffs ^ English Humanity. By a 
Lauv. Claike and Beeton. — Tliis is the attempt of an American 
slaveholder to say to the. ‘Britishers’— look at home. If this ‘Lady ’ 
may be taken as a sample of the ladies in the slave states of America, 
We can only — may America kec]) her own. Wonderfully fluent is 
the to)igue of this ‘ Lady,’ and as laden with the ono-sidod, the false, 
and the malignant as tongne could well he. 

Anciod and Modern Fish Tattle. By the Eev. David Baddam, 
M.l>. Svo. John W. Parker and Son.— -The KubstancHJ of this 
volume luppearcd in a scries of papers in Fraser's Magazine. No 
l)ook, we lielieve, has ever seen the light so full of learning and go«si)> 
about fisnes. li; sc'cms to give you all that men have ever said or 
thought on this svd»j»?ct. What is given, too, is given with, much 
yivaeity, and in the tone of a man of genius. We liad meant to 
fvu’nisli a few s])eeimens from the strange and the curious in this volume, 
Imt our space forbids. 

The Formation and Progress of the Tiers Fiat ; oi\ tdi^ Third Estate 
in France. By AvovsTix Tinniuiv. Translated by tlie Eov. E. 
Wells. 2 vols. Bosvvorlh. — Thierry is something ^f a theorist in, 
historical matters, hut a man of genuine rosear(.*h, and who ean give 
y(]U the results of his laboui*s amidst dry ehroniirles and ohscunj 
j’eeords with all the vigour of a dramatist. The ^vo^k liere translated 
is well known to students of history ; the Engli.sh reader, interested 
in historical studies, and not ficcjuainted with it, \vill lind in its author 
a guide showing him tlie ivay to the roots of .society in Europe during 
the middle ages. 

English^ Fast and Fresenf. Eive Leetiu’es. By Etciiauj) Cueke vix 
TjvENcii, B.D. 12mo. John W. Parker and Son. — This is another 
beautiful little book from one who never puts his pen to paper without 
giving us new proof of his power as a teacher. The titles of these 
lectures are as follo'ivs; — The English a Composite Language, Gains 
of the English Language, Diminution of the English Language, Changes 
in the Theory of English Words, Changed Spelling of English Words. 
On all these topics the reader will find this volume rich in illustration, 
and rich in suggestions reaching far beyond mere matters of philology. 

Voices of Many Waters; o^Travels in the Lands of the Tiber ^ the 
Jordan, and the Nile; with Mm Notices of Asia Minor, Consianti- 
nople, and Adkens. By the Bev. T. W. AvELiKa. Svo. John Snow. 
—Jf a man knows that should he write, lie will find readers, he has in 
that knowledge a sufficient motive to write. To those who have 
traversed the.grouiidheredescrihed, whether personally, or by a careful 
attention to books, Mr. Aveling’s volume will not be instructive. 
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But every man looks at a {)eople or a country from his own staud-[)oint, 
and if that stand-point merely leaves the mind open to the first anti 
the most natural impressions, without embracing anything very 
critical or proibuud, the descriptions given may on tliat account be 
only the better adapted to interest a large class of readers. Noncon- 
formist ministers have come to be great tourists, and if some of them 
j’cturn without venturing to publish a book about it, 4fe ai’C not sorry 
that others have sought to enlarge the sphere of , their usefulness as 
educators of theii* iioeks by so doing. 

Rdlm ; or, the Eonie, Ektorg, Literature, amhArt of the Qreeh, 
Translated from the German of Friedrich Jacobs, hy JouK Oxenvoud. 
12m(). John W. Parker and Son. — This is a gem of a book, the 
result of a selection, ehigsification, and compression of material derived 
from many sources. We know not where to find so much on Greek 
history and Greek culture in so small a space. It required tlie most 
thorough familiarity with the subject to say so much within sucli 
limits, and to say it so little in the manner of dry outline. 

Tales of Flemish Life. Ohromcles of Wolfert^s Itoost. Wanderhfjs 
in Corsica; its Eistorg and its Eeroes.—Thniio works belong to 
Constables Miscellamj of Foreign Literature, • The second is iVovu 
t he pen -of W asliington Irving ; the last is a work of unusual ireslmess 
and interest, showing us how little wo have known of Corsica, familiar 
as its name may have been to us. 

Women as theij are. By One of them. 2 vols. fcap.— That ' by one 
of them’ lias not the softening eftect i\ would have liad at one time. 
The pen is an allowed female wea]»ou now, and the critic must not 
scruple to measure pens with any one who enters the lists oi’ author- 
ship. But we have no Amazon to deal with here — no George Sand, or 
Miss "Martineau; let us deal gently, for it is a woman writing of 
women, and we are only admitted into the sacred precincts on sutler- 
anee. * ^ 

We must object to the title. . ‘ Women as they arc nof would have 
been more to the purpose of the story ; for, with all due defei'euce to 
this ‘ One of them,’ the heroine, so sensitive, sad, and impulsive, is l>y 
no means a type of the genus nor even of a class in that genus; 

neitlier are women generally, we liope, so utterly spiteful, heartless, 
and malicious, as JIi«« Collis ; nor so utterly simple and unselfish as 
little Miss Lea. The character.s are overdi’awn ; it is a group of cari- 
catures rather tlian a collection of studies from life. The caricatures 
we must allow to bo clever, and have in them, as such must have, 
much truth, There is much forcible and picturesque writing in the 
book ; but there is too much shadow ; the tone is so morbidly melan- 
choly throughout. , It is from beginniim to end little Elsie’s sorrowful 
song— ‘ The Life of Woman is full of \We.’ The story is simple, and 
w ell told (we are not going to spoil it by giving our readers an epitome) ; 
<iiidit interested us so much, that we should have broken our heart for 
the hei’oine, in the midst of her many successive troubles, had w^e not 
known that it WWW/ all come right in the end. 

The style unaSected, and reminds us jdeas^ntly in some of the, 
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best parts o Currcr Bell The aut^ress excels in the wild and gro* 
tesque; Elijah Pryce, the enthusiast, with his wild looks and his 
eloquence, his ^ mission,* his j)overty, and contempt of the world, is 
well drawn throughout ; indeed, the other characters, though we per- 
sist in calling them exaggerated, are consistent with themselves under 
all circumstances. 

Tlie book is no^; an ordinary one, neither is the lady an ordinary' 
lady (which perhaps might account for there being nothing but extra- 
ordinary ladies in the book) ; only we would recommend mort^ light, to 
give effect to the sMWow, in her next picture of lif6. Let her rely on 
it, that would he to make it more life-like. 

The Frcnchtpublishing trade shows scarcely a sign of life in what 
we should call literatin’e. Works of pure science, of law, of physic, 
and surgery, and also on rural economy, continue to be published 
pretty much as usual; but literature properly so called is nearly a 
blank. 

On the other hand, what are called devotional works, having a 
reference to the rites and ceremonies of the Jloman Catholic church, 
are published in amazing profusion all over the countr}^ and very'' 
plentifully in the capital itself. The titles of most of the works of 
wliich we. have been sp(?aking would have excited a smile of scorn in 
the days of Charles X., and an universal shout of derision in the days 
of Louis Philippe. Can it bo that this gay, mocking, and most intel- 
ligent jicople is going backward instead of going forward; or is it 
that they are struck with a species of National senility or superstition? 
No, it is not so. The Frenchman is now merely passive after yeai’s 
and years of fitful and fruitless exidtemcnt, and one of these days, 
when people least expect it, he w ill arouse himself and exhibit his 
wonted energy in destroying what is called cagoteric and cafardise. 
The truth is, that this unwonted bri.skness in the preparation and 
vent ol' those so-called devotional w'orks, is owing altogether to the 
restless activity of the ultramontane clergy, wdiose ardour for the jiro- 
pagation of their ceremonious creed is at ' a ivhite beat. The chief of 
these w-orks have reference to the immaculate conception, and we give 
the titles of a few, into whose contents we have no desire to dip. 

I Tin acte do foi d VimmaeuUe Conception de la i^ainte Vierge, Cantatef 
par F.-J. Lttfour, Jhuiic ; Histoire de Ste. Madegonde ; Mistoire des 
iSaints Mimeoul et Memi; Histoire de St. Vincent de Paul; Jlisfoiro 
de Marie dams lei Cieux\ Acte ffSrtTique de Charitc envers les mintei 
ames de Pitrgaioire; Pieie au trh Saint Sacrement; JSssai MUtorique 
iv/r Vlmituiculee Conception; Vie de Statmlas Kostka, 7tovice do la 
Compagnie de Lhns; Litamea )^e Notre JOame de Salette ; Instruct 
ti&na sur h JuUU; Notice sur lea frerea mineurs dia Capucina; 
Paxttdiaua Anintm ChHatianee ; Pelerimge d la Salette, par TAhbe 
Lemcmier; Acte de donation de la Congregation de St. Joseph de 
CHiiy au aaint et immacuU Cmur de Marie. We xiiight multiply 
these extracts by scores, to prove that the inter\^sl is not wide between 
eeepticism aM superstition? but it were heedless. The tJ»i*ambntane 
NO. XLII. Q Q 
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and Jesuitical tendency ‘of Romish literature is further proved by a 
republication of the discourses of Bellarmine, the fiimous Jesuit con- 
troversialist, In historiiial literature scarcely anything very worthy of 
note has been published. The memoirs of the notorious Dr. Veron, 
entitled Memoir e% Bourgeois de Baris ^ which have extended to a 

fifth and a sixth volume, are improvements on the earlier volumes, and 
contain some curious details on the govermnent of Louis Philippe, and 
more especially on the latest moments of his reign; but there is 
nothing new in the curious documents and letters, which are merely 
re-produced and re-published by the ex-proprietor dlthe Const itrUlionneX 
On the 20tb of February, the celebrated iVench advocate and orator, 
Berrycr, took his seat in the French Academy, to which ho was 
elected rather as a protestation against the present ordar of things in 
France, than for any literary merits. Berryca* is certainly thi3 most 
able advocate in France, Jincl perhaps the most eloquent of living men, 
but he lias never been distinguished as a writer, and is not generally 
believed to be a person of any profound scholarship. The address of 
the Carlist orator excited immense attention, aUd wa.s lor forty -eight 
hours the talk and wonder of all Paris. As a whole it was wordy and 
rhetorical, but there were many allusions to th6 actual situation, which 
were eagerly seized by the instructed audience, and loudly applauded. 
Speaking of the later Roman Empire, M. Berryer said the government 
of Rome was given over to the frenzy of triumphant conspirators, 

‘ To rule,’ said he, ‘ was no longer to enlighten and to govern the 
‘ public thought, it was deemed sufficieflt to flatter, to despise, or to 
‘ extinguish it. It was no condbm of the new sovei'eign to win over 
‘ the intellect and heart of the jKJople : he was powerful enough so long 
‘‘as he possessed the means of corruption. The peoph; king had be- 
‘ come nothing but a people of slaves who revelled in the follies and 
‘ disgraces of their servitude,’ None of the newspapers dared to pub- 
lish the address for some days. We believe the authorities have since 
relaxed, and allowed a publication, but the brochure had not reached 
this country when these lines were written, 

^Bince the reception of Berryer the Academy has been hold enough 
to elect the Duke de Broglie, the moderate yet liberal minister and 
ambassador of the late King of the French. The Duke de Broglie is 
one of the most leame^ men of France, and one of the ablest, and best-l^ 
informed of her statesmen. As a literary man, few Frenchmen are so 
well read or so universally aecomplMied. 

. M, de St, Beuve, after having ‘ written IdsCauserm every Monday, 
for the last five years, in the OonsUtutioimel, has brought them abruptly 
to a close in the tenth Volume. During the last few months M. St. Beuve 
has transferred his pen to the and this has caused some 

little modification in the choice ana character of a^iefes, hut the 
treatment, in a literary sens^dsrthe same. M, St* Bewo exhibits the 
name store of inform^ion, the same discrunination and good sense, 
wlxich liave distinguished his literary artidles for the last ten or a 
dozen years. In this volume F4n41on and Bossuet <^discu8sed» as 
well as Arafo, Ba#on, and the President Jeannim ; Mpgo is a 
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too harslily treated, but the remaining Causeries^ though occasionally 
somewhat tame, arc% in the main, candid and l^ir in tone. 

Madame Sand has now reached the eighth volume of wliat she calls 
her autobiography, and yet the volumes are about everything, in the 
world but herself. We have the history of Marshal Saxe, of M. de la 
Borde, the history of her grandmother, of her great uncle, oi' her 
father, her raotlier, of her brother, of Godoy, of society at Madrid, but 
not a word about Madame Sand herself. , This mystification is unen- 
durable ; and is really not creditable either to the authoress or the 
publisher. By the last accounts it would appear that Madame Sand 
iuts started for Italy. 

OescMcJUe Grieclienlands. (A History of Gree(?e, from the Earliest 
Ages down to the Dissolution of the Achiean League.) By E. Kort cm, 
l^rofessor of Histoiy in the University of Heidelberg. In three (octavo) 
volumes. Heidelberg: Mohr. London: Nutt, 270, Strand. — Wliat 
finer .suliject for an historical painter than the rise and downfall of the 
Grecian power and civilization ? •Professor Kortura is not an historical 
jiainter in the highest sense of the term ; yet has he in these volumes 
given a series of coiine(;ted sketches on a subject of most vivid interest, 
which go fiir to revive the events and bring back the personages con- 
nected thercAv^ith. With sufficient references to Grecian art, and 
pretty full dis{iuisitions on Grecian literature, the author has thrown 
into a rapid narrative the leading hicts, weaving the whole together 
into one texture, which presents a succession of alternately bright and 
dark colours, and a series of very grej^t men as well as very worthless 
deiiiagogue.s. His aim is not to aid the learned, but to instruct the 
cultivattKl. A secondary purpose seems to have been to warn the 
visionary lovers of civil liberty. The work was begim in 1S48 — 
a year so full of unfounded hope and sudden disappointment, the evils 
of which might, the author thinks, have been avoided, had men given 
due attention to some very obvious lessons taught by Grecian history. 
Prompted by an immediate social pressure, Herr KortUm has, however, 
produced a work of general and lasting interest, the re-production of 
which, in the English language, would be a service rendered to elegatot 
letters and useful knowledge. 

Goethe und Werther (Goethe and Werther) : Letters hy Goethe^ 
written for the iMst part in his Youths with lUmtr^ive Locuinents. 
By A. Kbstitbe. Second edition. Stuttgart : Cotla. London : Nutt. 
1855. — What more interesting, what more delightful^ than tlie youthM 
correBpondence of great men with tfieir intimate friends of the same 
age ? In such communications the heart appears in all its tenderness 
and all its trust, and the imagination is fresh and bright with all the 
rainbow colours of life, undimmed and unshaded. Such is the picture 
which this volume holds up to view. Th^ Geri^an Homer here appears 
as a simple-hearted young man, overflowing with emotion and of 
fkneies, waving into }M lSorrow8ofWerfher events passing in his own 
(circie, and mth vemthM impetuosity riffing the hobby of Ids ideal 
passions; SingmSrfy happy was the poet in atfcaehinj^ to himself 
^bxdal^ and <^vUted p^m of both sexes. Of such p&mm is the 
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chief domestic circle here introduced composed. To a member of that 
circle is the public in4®bted lor this publication, which, besides its 
moral and domestic charms, has the merit of throwing light on the 
carlier^workinga of the mind of Goethe and two of his most remark- 
able writings, Sorrows of Werther, and the autobiographical 
sketches of his own youth, published under the title of Warheii und 
Biclitwng (Poetry and Truth). 

Die Metamorphosen des P. Ocidius JS'aso (Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
explained by Mori/. Haupt). Leipzig: Weidmann. London; Nutt. 
1853. — Tltis is one of a series of sci^poi and college classics, both Greek 
and Latin, now in the course of publication, which is both superior 
and lower in price than rtnythii^ of the kind-^so far as we know — 
attempted in England. Besides a correct and legible text tlieso volumes 
contain sketches of the lives of the several authors, an historical and 
<sritical account of their works, and short but sufficient tfxplanations of 
both words and things likely to occasion difficulty io students. AVe 
have long desired to see the prindple of cheap publication brought 
into effectual play in the production of sound cla.ssical manuals for the 
* people. If prepaind by competent hands, an/i if the methods wero 
duly simi>lified, such a series of Latin and Greek classics would pass 
fi'om the hands of the people into our schools, and thence makt^ their 
way into our colleges, effecting a revolution no less in knowledge and 
taste than in price. The 3Iessrs- Cliambers have set a step or two in 
this direction, but timidly, and thereftge with little effect. Eor the 
purj^osc of which we have spok^^n, the collection here brought under 
oui’ readers* notice would furnish valuable aid. 
i Terglnchendes Aeceiitmimmyfein (The Sanscrit and tbe Greek 
Languages Compared in their Systems of Accentuation). By Fr.inz 
B oi’P. Berlin: F. Diimmber. London: Nutt, 270, Strand, 1854. — 
That the Sanscrit and the Greek were sister tongues had already been 
proved by the author of this volume, and by other learned modern 
philologists, from not merely an unqtiestionable identity in many pairs 
of words, hut, which is of greater importance, structural )>eculiarities 
edinmon to the ,two languages. . This important ccmolusion is now 
illustrated — ^we i^ay illustrated, for corrolwration it scarcely needed — 
ill the valuable work above mentioned, from a yet deeper and more 
delicate inquiry|.an inquiry into the accentual system prevalent in ** 
each. The result ^pf the learned author’s investigation goes to show 
that science has power to call baqk, tofix, and to investigate tlie most 
evanescent of all that is connected with human speech, namely, sound 
and intonation. The shades of two dead languages are here made to 
appear in a visible fbrrh, and utter audible Voices, by this philological 
necromancer. Having examined and crosmexummed the witnesses, 
and duly weighed the •ridenl^e, the leariledjiidge declares that though 
, one dwelt on the banks of the IlyssuS, and the other on the banks of 
the Ganges, with an interval of many centuries between them, yet the 
two are one fieSh, children of the same par^t. To uninitiated 
such an inv^tigation may wear the sppea^ce of inpoesibility. Thb 
truth is that philology has of late years been 
certainty of j^ science, and proceeding on a recognised scientific method, 
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Bopp, tlie Giimms, and other original inquirers, have discovered the 
inmost laws of language, and thereby tlirown on history, religion, and 
ethnology, a light as trustworthy as it was uneiqjected. According to our 
author, there exists in the more perfect forms of language three systems 
of accentuation. Of these the first is termed the logical, in which the 
place of the accent is determined by the sense. This system, fbxmd 
only' ill the Teutonic idioms, prevails in our own language. The 
second is the rhythmical, the most widely spread, in which the place 
of the accent is determined by a certain measured flow of the words. 
The third system Bopp names ‘ thie free or grammatical.’ This system 
exists in Sanscrit in its full and perfect form. In Greek it is found 
under certain limitations. In the former the accent may fall on any 
syllable ; in the latter, it must not be thrown farther back than the 
third from the end. When, however, the last syllable is not long, the 
accent moves freely among the three, and as in Sanscrit, assists in the 
detormimitiou of ' gi’ammatical distinctions. The learned ‘world is 
deeply indebted to Herr Bopp for this additional contribution to its 
stores of sound scholarship. 


ART. 

In our present report, as iu our last, we still find that we must dwell 
on anticipation rather than fulfilmeni^^the excited state of the public 
mind precluding almost every subject save that of the war and its 
results. The ‘ note of preparation’ from Trafalgar-squaro for the Ex- 
hibition, however, reminds us, notwithstanding wintry weather, of the' 
near apju’oach of spring, and with it the many collections of pictures, 
new and old, which will then claim our notice. 

The winter exhibition in Pall-mall, which opened at the close of 
December, has been, on the whole, satisfactory ; several of our leading 
artists having contributed, while the number of pictures not having 
greatly exceeded two hundred, the visitor had a better opportunity, of 
fairly appreciating and enjoying them. The British Institution opened 
in February with five hundred and tifty*nine pictures ! That many of 
these were quite unworthy a place cannot be surprising, but that many 
also possess much^ merit cannot be denied, even by those who have 
most severely criticised this exhibition. In passing, we may notice 
Mr. Selous’ Gil Bias relating his ‘ adventures to the Licentiate Sedillo,* 
admirable alike for its humour and its finish*, and Mr. Hale’s ‘Incur- 
sion of the Danes,’ with its beautiful group of Saxon women watching 
tremblingly from the lugh cliff the fierce invaders. WMle on this 
subject we cannot ;pa8S on without also noticing the powerful series of 
drawings lately exhibited by Mr. Simpson, at the Graphic Society, of 
scenes in the Crimea-^the weary march, the moi^nfui burial, thd 
hurried bivouac, and the watch of the sailors beside the hime 
Lancaster These adnwable aketplms are, we about to be 
% l^Ugrav ^ ; and as there ia the aonounc^ent of an anmtetfr ^ art exhibi- 
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ion’ proposed to be formed in aid of the Patriotic Pund, the purchase 
of the originals for exhibition there, would be very appropriate. 

The appointment of that excellent painter, Mr. Hart, as lecturer this 
season at the Royal Academy, demands an especial notice. ^ The views 
of an intelligent and well-read artist, taken from a stand-point hitherto 
unoccupied, cannot , fail to be benelicial to art. Wc have read the 
reports of the lectures already given with much interest, but we hope 
to meet with them as a separate publication. We are gratified to find 
much activity prevailing in the schools of design, The arrangement t. 
for sending round to the provinces Hm admirable collection of works 
in metal, wood, glass, and china, is a most judicious plan, inasmuch as 
it will furnish the pupils with opportunities of studying at leisure 
those costly and beautiful works whieh^in t}, '> midst of the excite- 
ment of a limTied visit to London, would, even if not overlooked, be 
but cursorily examined. The election of Mr. Cousins, ^the engraver, 
as an academician, merits notice, on account of hiS being the first 
engi*aver who has attained ‘ the full honours of that Institution ; and 
nve may also add that Mr. Wornum, the active teacher at Marlborough^ 
House, has been appointed to the superintendence of the J\^ational 
G-allery. 

V^ery few illustrated works of merit have made their appearance 
lately; nor has much been done in France; but to two certainly im- 
portant books, one of which, just translated, but luis for some years 
past excited much attention among art^ts, vre shall direct the reader’s 
attention in the following pagein it 

A Handbook for Jbwiy (with illustrations). By 0. R, 

JiESLiE, R.A. Murray. — When, some five or six years ago, we read 
the outlines of the lectures which Mr. Leslie then delivered to the 
students at the Royal Academy, although not agreeing with every prin- 
ciple advanced in them, we felt that they contained so much valuable in- 
struction that we trusted they would eventually be given to the public. 
We are therefore well pleased to find that these lectures form the 
groundw^ork, and indeed, tl>e chief portion of the volume before us, 

‘ carefully revised and recast into other forms, and with such additional 
matter’ os the writer mod^tly hopes ‘may render it w^'orthy of the 
‘ attention, not only of young ai’tists, but in some degree of painters 
‘ past the time of pupilage, and also of that now large and increasing 

* class of lovers of art who adorn their houses witii pictures.’ The wprk 
is divided into sixteen sections ; and as whatever an ariist of the hi^ 
standing of Mr. Leslie may say on the subject of painting is worthy 
of respectful attention, we will review them somewhat at long^. _ 

The first section, ‘on tlie imitation of Nature,’ points oi^ how the 
mere— tht literal, so to say— imitation of any natural olgect, so 
from being effeetwe, actually produces mi unple^ant fechng. What, 
so far as close imitation is cmicemed, is more ‘ natural’ than wax-work? 

^ ^«thc most life-like in externals of all the modes ; 0 f imitating aatme, 

* and for that very reason the most lifeless.’ The panorama, too— 
attopts to do mco-e than the noblest landscape ever planted by a first- ,, 
rate artist could effect ; but we agree with Mr. Leslie that there is 
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ever an unpleasant sensation produced by even the best. The case is^ 
we cannot be cheated into a belief of reality. In the waxwork figure, 
although the complexion and the hair be perfect, the eye ‘ hath no 
speculation in it;’ and in the panorama — even in the far supHior 
fiorama — we miss the sights and the sounds of active life, and feel 
almost ail oppressive stillness. Deception in such cases can only last 
for a moment, for nature allows of no substitute that will bear con- 
tinual or close inspection. 

H ‘And yet, while she has placed this beyond the reach of human hands, she has 
entrusted Art with a peculi^ mission — power of doing sometiuiig for the world 
whiob slie refuses to do. How many of her most exquisite forms, gi-aces, and 
movements — how many of her most beautiful conibiiiations of colours, of lights, of 
Hhadt)W8, that are ‘ instant seen, and instant gone, ' does she not pei*mit the painter 
to fix, for the delight of ag ! And, indeed, he is entrusted with another, and a 
higlier task, tliat of leading ns to a perception of many of her latent beauties, and 
of many of her appearances, which tlie unassisted eye might not recognise as 
beauties, but for the ^direction of the pencil.’ 

And this is best done by avoiding servile imitation. Still, in the 
practice of drawing from nature, ‘ there can be no doubt that, until" 
‘ correctness of eye and* obedience of hand are obtained, the closest pos- 

* ‘ si]>l(‘, the most minute imitation is the best, for till the taste is well 
* advanced it is dangerous to attempt to generalise. The young artist 
‘ is then i)i leading-strings, and must be content ; but no painter 
ever generalised more than Velasquez, and yet his early works are 
remarkable tor precision of imitation. 

In the next section, ‘on the Infitation of Art,’ Mr. Leslie de- 
nounces ‘sectarianism in art; the bigoted admiration of any one 
‘ school, or any one master, however deserving, to the exclusion of all 
‘ the rest.’ Now on this subject we might have expected censures on 
those who set up the Flemish school, to the utter ignoring of the 
Italian, or the Lombard, to the disparagement of the Venetian, or 
Nicolo Poussin agaiiist Itubens ; but not a word is said as to these, 
the remarks being aimed only at the pre-Baphaelites ; and yet ‘ I 
‘ know little of the works of Fra Angelico,’ he remai’ks farther on. 
Now wliat should we say of a writer who, while attempting to adjust 
the claims of our poets before Shaksneare a»d those after him, should 
acknowledge he ‘ knew little of the works of Chaucer p Such igno- 
rance! — honestly confessed by Mr. Leslie— is, however, the disgrace of 
the majority, who have almost ‘raised a hue and cry’ against gifted 
young artists — 'extravagant enongb in some of their views, but yet bx- 
Mbiting much promise — ajud writers who have never^seen an early 
fresco, never turned over an illuminated MS., have denounced principles 
which they have never condescended to examine, and ridiculed artists 
with whose very names they ware unacquainted. Nov0fcho slight 
engraving that laces Mr. Leslie’s candid ack#wledgment, otters 

its silent protest against the early painter being thus ignored. How 
meekly, and with what gentle grace does ‘ the highly favoured among 
women’ bend forward, and with what calm, earnestness does she listen 
sfco the message, true, the background is wretchedly formal, and there 
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is stiffness in the announcing angel, but an exquisite grace is diffused 
over both the fibres. It is indeed vexatious, we acknowledge, to see 
the pre-Raphaelites peirversely admiring so blindly tl^e mere defects of 
theil early painters, but it is scarcely surprising; — ^it is in human 
nature vehemen% to adhere to that for which we suffer reproach ; and 
so much ridicule has been cast on them that, unhappily for the cause 
of art, they have become almost as ready to light for defects, as for 
beauties. We are, however, rather surprised that lAi. Leslie should so 
severely censure this school, although we find him paying a just tribute 
of admiration to Stothard; even remarking that *ho not seldom re-^ 
minds us of Raphael, * when it is rmembered that from illuminations 
that artist derived his peculiar characteristics. Who, acquainted with 
these, can fail to observe how deeply he was imbued with their spirit, 
when he painted tliose exquisite illustrations of ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ?’ 

In his section on * self-teaching,* Mr. LesMc wisely points out how 
frequently the term is misapplied ; remarking, with Constable, that if 
an artist could be actually ‘self-taught,* we ought not to ^ mpre 
^urj)ri80d * had Captain Cook found a Rubens carrying painting to per- 
‘fection inOtalieite, than our ancestors were at seeing one do the same 
‘ thing in Flanders.* In the two sections on * invention and expression,* 
we meet with many valuable hints. The importance of the constant ' 
observation of nature, not only to the painter of real life, but to the 
painter of imaginative subjects, is earnestly dwelt upon and illustrtlfced 
by example from the poet as well as t^e painter. The following ob- 
servation, too, is worthy the serious notice of that large class who 
fancy that excellence is more likely to be attained by a viigue and 
hasty oontemplation of a great vmiety of objects than by a careful 
examination of but few, 

*It is a mistake to suppose that human nature may not be studied within a 
oonfiited limit. The constant mhabitant of a village may learn far more of iimn* 
kind, if he be a close imd just observer, than he whose life is spent running over 
the world, if he observes not carefully, and above all, if he studies not himself. 
Indeed the opportunities of knowing a few individuals lorig, and intimately, are 
more favourable to a knowledge <^*charaeter, than seeing much of the surface of 
life, which is nearly all that is seen in traveiJing. Few men travoUed less than 
Shakespeare, thfto Raphael, 0|^,than Rogarth.’ 

To the lagt-mentioned paintci’, Mr. Leslie has devoted a very ex* 
tensive critique, and it is pleasant to find an artist who adheres 
rather too much to the old conventionalisms of academics, bokily 
speaking out his coiSvietions as to the high merit of one, who Wtil 
but as yesterday, was viewed only as the caricaturist of his age, or at 
most as the teacher of apprentices and charity bpys. * Li invention 
‘and exp 4 |^n, ijkc only master«iwhose works taken altogether! 
‘v^uld eompare;if|th those qf .Raphael, is Hogaq^.* We can almost 
fo^ve Mr. Leslie his low appreciation of the m^dkeval painters, for 
this assertion alone, ^s 1 ^ ^idy remarks, ‘ Hbgai^r )^ been called 
‘ a ;^ter of conmdy with, the penciii bnt i^ere is as inuch of the 
^ tragedy in his works’ esseritialiy dramat^^^^^^ 
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‘most of his subjects are entirely of his own invention ; and in the story of what 
may be called his dramas, he adheres more closely to nature than the generality of 
even the best dramatic writers. His profligates and villains never reform unnatu- 
rally at the conclusion of the story, hut die as they have lived ; nor are there to be 
fotmd in his conceptions of character, any of those inconsistencies by which di^matic 
authors appeal to the passing prejudices of the times, or seek to propitiate a mixed 

multitude In truth, though the s^^re seems to liave suggested to him the 

species of art of which he may be considered the inventor, yet his views of life were 
much too sound, t6 allow him to adopt the loose notions of stage morality. Wit 
was ever at the point of his pencil, and hisimmour is inexliaustible, ami as rich as 
the humour of Shakespeare himself. .... No painter whatever, and but few 
writers, have laid bare the evil dispositions of human nature, and their inevitable 
consequences, with such a mastery of illustration. From his moral teaching there 
is no escape. No palliation of vice will avail before him. Yet never losing sight 
of nature, he here and there shows us touches of good, and often, as in the world, 
where we least expect it, ’ 

Aniongiho illustrations of -this, Mr. Leslie refers to the poor girl, 
in the ‘ Knee’s Progress,’ «qjways at hand with gentle ministering, not- 
withstanding her cruel wrongs ; and the really fine incident in the 
‘Election Series,’ of the maimed officer, who surrounded by corrupt voters^ • 
holding his hat reverently under the stump of his left arm, lays the 
hook of the handless iflght upon the Hible, The bye play, too, of this 
admirable picture is complete. The paralyzed idiot, who grins, affd 
lays his finger on the book, while the footman whispers the name in 
his ear, is bowed to most respectfully by the * red-tape’ official ; but 
the poll-clerk is scarcely able to suppress his laugh at the veteran, 
who determines really honestly to give his vote. Mr. Leslie truly 
observes how remarkable for fulncss*and contrast of incident are these 
four ‘Election’ pictures. The riotous merriment of the dinner in the 
first, and the mayor dying of apoplexy, with the oyster impaled on the 
fork, still grasped in his hand : the drunken mob in the second pulling 
down the sign of the Crown, aud the quiet village in the distance, with the 
blue curling smoke of the peaceful fann-hou.se, may be instanced among 
many others; but the wide range taken by Hogarth, — although througjh- 
out always a painter of everyday life — ^lias ever a^eared to us the chief 
proof of his genius. From ‘ Southwark Fair, \'^ith its handsome 
female drummer and her gaping admirers, where all is lioliday, to 
‘ Gin-lane,’ with the wretched mother dropping her child, and the 
appalling corpse of the starved outcast beside her — that awful picture, 
whore, as Charles Ejiight remarks, the very houses in the background 
seem to reel and fall — ^^hat an interval ! Truly the genius of Hogarth 
was Shakesperiaa in its wide extent, no less thm in its keen percep- 
tions. w 

With his high admiration of Hogarth, we feel surprised at the 
commendations bestowed by Mr. Leslie upon the Flemish masters. 
What is mere elaborate finish, or even the most accuratd^epresenta- 
tion of scenes, if no |tmy be told. * The Itinerant Fiddler/ of Ostade, 
and Terburg’s ‘ Satin GoWn,’ both of which are given as specimens, 
-^what are they save mere servile copies of what is evident enough to 
anybody ? . But how would Hogaith have treated th^e subjects, 
45ommonplace as they are > what humour woul^ he have infused into 
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tbe one, what satii’e,-^r perhaps, what pathos, into the other ! In 
his section on ‘ Landscape,’ Mr. Leslie, although as might be expectedjS 
lavishing his chief praise' npon his friend Constable, is not unmindful 
of the high elaiins of Turner. We cannot understand the remark of a 
contemporary critic, as to Leslie’s severity toward that great master 
of atmospheric effects, or his entieism ‘with clencheii^ teeth;’ for while 
he points out what he considers Turner’s defects, he does ample justice 
to his many exceUenjces.Mlad Tilmer died young,’ he remarks — 

‘His name would only have survived as that of a second-rate painter. His 
genius was of a later development, and first appeared in tliose classic and marine 
subjects* whi(^ he painted in the early part of the ceiitmy. The sea-pieces were 
bis own ; the others W'ere made up from various sources in art, and though noble 
woji'ks, yet, not generally those on which his fame wiD ultimately rest. His 
‘Snowstorm in the Alps,' however, with ‘Hannibal and his Army,’ W'ould alone 
justify the highest praises of his friends; and his ‘Ulysses,’ painthd at a much 
later period, is a poem of matchless spleiidour and be;iu^. .... l#hink that it 
was equally unnecessary and unsafe to the reputation of Turner, to assume that he 
bad few^er faults than other great painters, and to contrast his beauties with the 
faults, often indeed imaginary, of Claude, the Poussins, Cuyp, or Oaualetti 
unnecessary, because his excellences are of so high an order that Ids greatest 
admirers may fearlessly acknowlo<lge all the defects with ivhicli he niiiy hocliarged ; 
aq^ unsafe, liecause such a system of comparison might l>e more easily turned 
against him, thait against any jwiinter that ever lived, for there never lived one in 
whose works greater absurdities, or a larger number of impossible effects might bo 

pointed out Claude is not to be deposed to place on his throne one who 

wants it not, l>ecau8e he Inu* raised himself to a throne unoccupied before. 
Claude could not paint a storm ; Turner’s sea are the finest ever painted ; 

and though Ckude is best seen in tranquil sunshino, yet there ar(3 many beautiful 
and brilliant mid-day appearances of perfect stillness, that were never seen on 
canvas till Turner gave them wtli a power precluding all imitation. I can well 
believe with Mr. Kuskiii, in tlie truth of^is Venetian scenes .... and 1 know 
enough of lake scenery to feel how great a painter he is of mountains and lakes, 
with all their changes of sunshine, cloud, and mist. Kucli are the things which 
are the real praise of this wonderful painter of light, and space, and air.' 

There is much wholesome advice iii the concluding section on 
‘ Portrait,’ and unanswerably does Mr. Leslie prove that the highest 
class of portrait-paifiting is indeed historical painting. The line 
instance given here from Velasquez, ‘ the Surrender of Breda,’ is a 
noble historical composition ;► nor could any painting of the taking of 
Gibraltar be more emphatic than Beynolds’ noble portrait of Lord 
Heathfield so determinately grasping its keys. Here are a few remarks 
on photography as applied to portrait 

* III its present stat^t confirms wliaU has been always felt by the best artists 
and the best critics, tlnP fac-simile is not that species of resemblance to nature, 
even in a portrait, that is most agreeable, for while the best calotypes remind u« of 
mezzotint engravings from Bembrandt or Revnolds, they are still imerior in geneml 
effect to such engravings ; and they thus bmp to show that the ideal of a portrait, 
like the ideal of all art, depends on something which can only be communicated by 
the mind through tlie liand and eye, and without any other mechanical interven- 
tion than that of the pencil.' 

A short address, contaaning much good counsel to the young painter, 
concludes this volume, which will , afford much pleasant information 
to the general render, as well as to the art-student. 
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The Toetry of Christian Art, Translated from tlie French of 
A. F. Rio. — This is a work which we need scarcely inform our readers 
has exfited much attention in France and England, and from whence 
Lord Lindsay has derived many of his facts and opinions; and op 
which Mrs. Jameson has pronounced a warm eulogy. The title, how- 
ever, seems to us^^an evident misnomer; for the book is simply a 
history of the rise and progress of Christi^ art, from its earliest 
appearance to the beginning of the sixteenth century. Tracing this, 
from the rude symbols in the catacombs to the lavish decorations of 
the (jh arches under Constantine and his successors, M. Rio passes on 
to the controversy, so important in the history of early art, whether, 
as Tertullian and St, Justin taught, ‘ Jesus Christ was the least comely 
^ of the children of men or whether, as Chrysostom and St. Gregory, 
togetlier with the fathers of the Latin churches maintained, Mie was 
‘a model of perfection in form.’ The Byzantine artists, however, 
dot^nnhiatejj' adhered to the former strange opinioti ; and M. Rio, 
devout Catholic us he is, evidently views it ils a suitable judgment on 
tlic apostate Eastern chareh, that ‘ the Greeks, the descendants of 
^ those who knew so v*eU how to conceive the beautiful^ are the very 
‘ p(‘oj.)lc wlio now njeet the bcautifiil, when raised to the highest 
‘ df'gree by the incarnation of the Word.’ As regarded the representa- 
tion of the Virgin, M. Rio considers that the dictum of St. Ambrose, 
tl’iat her beauty was thc^ redex of her mind, settled the question at 
once. We may, however, remark that we have met with many, grim- 
looking, and 'some even squinting tMadonnas, in MSS. several ages 
subsec[ueiit to St. Ambrose. Still, wo willingly admit, tliat the ugli- 
ness in these cases was mvoluntary ; the untaught hand of the artist 
failing to embody his conception. 

We arc by no means inclined to lay the stress upon church authority 
in the above cases wliich M. Rio does, but should raiber assign the 
distinction between the Byzantine and the ‘ Romano-Christian * schools 
of art to national character and circumstances. There was a large 
admixture of Goths and other northern tribes among the inhabitants 
of Romo, from which Byzantium was wholly free. And equally im- 
portant is it to remember, that in the changes which from the lifrh 
to the eleventh centuries passed over all Italy, scope was given for 
inventive energy of every kind. Italy, like the rest of Europe, became, 
as it were, a new world ; while ‘ old things ’ were still cherished and 
worshipped in corrupt, wom-out Byzantium. That ‘ it* the Greeks had 
‘ conquered Italy, the marvels of Christian art tl|ere would never have 
♦ been produced*’ is very possible ; but that Italian excellence was the 
express reward of that fanatical war Gn defence of the Pop© and 
Vthe holy images,’ vre shall believe, when, with M. Rio, we expunge 
the Second Commandment from our copy of the Decalogue. 

The age of Charlemagne is correctly enough viewed by M. Rio as 
an era of aingular importance. That it was so in all that regards 
the languages^and political changes m Europe, is certain; but with 
regard to the* arts, we cannot perceive his influence so clearly. made 
out. That Charlemagne patronized art, as well as literature and 
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music, is certain ; but some of the finest ^SS. formerly considered to 
^have been executed by his command, have been proved to belong 
to the reign of his granAson Charles the Bald. The rise of a nc^hem 
school, termed by M. Bio the Germano-Christian, about this time, is 
unquestionable ; a school which, although our author, while awarding 
it high praise, laments that ‘ its tendency was rat^ historical than 
mystical,' we are inclined to believe, on this very account, effected 
nb common good ; for itTamiliarized the popular mind with the facts of 
Scripture history, and led the people to seek after ‘ the whole word 
of God.’ To this school our Anglo-Saxon MSS. all belong ; and to one 
of these, the Benedietional of Godeman, M. Ilio refers with high 
praise. He agrees, toojlfehat from the ninth to the thirteenth century, 

‘ riMther Byzantine nor Italian works can bear a comparison with the 

* contempoiancous productions of the Germano-Christian school •/ an 

opinion which must be shared by evejy one who has compared the 
MSS. especially *of the French and Knglish schools, with those of 
Italy. ' ^ 

ifiut Italy WAS destined to a glorious revival in art, although it 
cannot be clearly ascertained what gave the first impulse. We should, 
however, be inclined to trace it to northern influence, from the 
similarity of its earliest productions. In this revival the Siennese 
school took the lead ; a picture hy Guido da Sienna, dating as early 
as 1221 ; and he was followed by a succession of jiaiiiters, until the 
close of the fourteenth century. The fSir better known Florentine 
school comes next. M. Bio does not estimate very highly the earlier 
works of its founder Cimabue ; althougb the later, executed when 
freed from the trammels of Byzantine art, he praises highly. But to 
Giotto, the shepherd boy, is the chief praise due, the artist who 

* everywhere set the example of contempt for Byzantine traditions,’ 
the admired of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Dante. Giotto was followed 
by his godson Taddeo Gadoli, whose son, Agnolo, and the better known 
Orca^a, supported the high claims of the Florentine school — claims 
which we should rather base upon their earnest study of nature, than 
upon * the new source of inspiration’ opened by those ‘ stars of 
‘ holiness who had appeared in Italy, St. Francis, St. Dominic, and St. 

* Thomas.’ We should also be inclined to refer ‘ the re-appearance of 
Paganism itsdf,’ which so rapidly followed, to the rejection by those 
early masters of scriptural subjects, and their constant substitution 
of legend, sometimes ^aceful and pouching, but frequently stupid or 
profane.' There seems little doubt that th| general taste mr classical 
subjects in painting, originated in the widely increasing taste for 
classical literature which ^ven before the fifteenth century characteriM 
the Italian literati ; but it is ctffions to find that ' these Pagan iuspira* 

‘ tions came at the same time from two directions, from J^me, anS from 
‘the court of the Medici.* Indeed, M. Bio, devout Catholic as 1^ is, 
is compelled to acknowledge that the painters summoned to Borne 
at the’ express command of SixtUs i^umod better qualified to 
de{dC!<t gods and ^ddesses at the request of liorehaJo di Medici, than^ 
andsstaJfiotduinnangels. ’ ^ 
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At this period, and doubtless as the result of a strong re-action, arose, 
#liat M. Kio terms the ‘mystic school;’ ami about which he talks a 
great deal of unintelligible nonsense, mixed up, as is often the case 
with mystical writers, with many prettinesses. The great boast of this 
school is IVa Angelico, and to his high merits we have in the pre- 
ceding review willpigly paid our tribute. But we can scarcely expect 
the readers of this volume to estimate bis genius very highly, when 
they look at the dull and formal ‘ Coronation of the Virgin,* which 
forms the frontispiece; nor can we accept the argument, that although 
^ the life-like expression which abounds in the heads, and is sustained 
‘ in the upper jjurls of the figures diminislies in the lower limbs, so 
‘ that they have all the stifhiess of artificiijd supports : still that 
‘we must he very insonsible to all the delicidus emotions which 
‘ Chiistian art excites in souls susceptible of its influence, if we can 
‘ allow ourselves to oritiedze nifcutely the technical imperfections of 
‘ tliis divine poiiciL’ Surely the same right that allows us to point 
out beauties, allows us to point out defects ; defects too, from which 
both Jointers and scidptors of aifar earlier age were free, — defects 
which never meet us^ in our beautiful inodiiDval remains, as Wells, 
and Liiieoln, and many more can witness. Benozzo (xozzoli was Fra 
Angelico’s favourite [uipil, and may, with Gentile da Fabriano, he con- 
sidered as the founder of that school wliieh claims even Iia|)hael, — 
the Umbrian. To Perugino, his master, one of the chief ornaments of 
this school, M. llio awards the highest praise, as an artist who sought 
‘ his iuspiration beyond the sphere o^' sensible olijects, — not in variety, 

‘ or picturesque grouping, nor even in colouring,’ but ‘ rather in the 
‘ d<?velopmont and progres.sive perfection of certain types which, cou- 
‘ cealed at first within the imst secret recesses of his imagination, and 
‘ afterw^ards regarded as a long and religious exercise for his pencil, had 
‘ at length l>ecomo intimately combined with all that was poetical and 
‘ exalted in liis nature.’ The artists of the Bolognese school, however, 
according to M. Bio, surpassed even Perugino, notwithstanding , his 
transcendentalism, e.specially Lippo Dalinasio, whose Madonnas, always 
painted after a severe fast, wero so wonderful, that Guido stood 
entranced before them, and acknowledged in them ‘a superhuman 
‘ character which could only be attributed to a secret influence directmg 
’ ‘bis pencil!’ More willingly do we assent to the praise of Francia, 
who, like io many of his contemporaries, originally a worker in’ the 
precious metals, and only known for the beauty of his niellos and 
mails, not until Ips middle ag§^ produced, those beautiful works 
which aj*e worthy the precursor of &,pbael 
We have next a careful examination .of the works of this last great 
master up to the time of his rejection (3j|lihe Umbrian traditions ; but 
here M. Bio leaves him., . ai turns to that singular opcode in the 
hist^y of art, the /eform attempted by Savonarola at Florence. 

In M. Eio.’s haui with, hl^ yehem^tly .anti-protestant yiews, the 
life of thia most interostii:^ refcrmer becomes , a siiigid^ 
subject to tf’eat, and the resrft is. mkt unsatisfactory » ,,The awful 
depravity of Florence, and the titter paganism the sp-Iauded de 
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Modici, are forcibly and fbuly painted ; and the wonderful effects that 
followed the yomig Dominican’s preaching, are fully given here ; but 
‘ he altogether mistakes the reason. The mighty power that swayed 
all Florence as the heart of one man, and heaped up the hugcj pile in 
the piazza with the costliest books, the most cherished paintings, and 
the fairest statuary^ did not derive its force from the visions of mys* 
tical painters, but from the whole word of Grod, proclaimed by the 
tearless j>reacher. It is mournful to think how soon the effects of this 
singular revival passed away ; how soon Florence simk again into the 
grossest irreligion and ])roffigacy ; but those visionary artists who still 
cherished the memorj^ of Savonarola as a glorified martyr, were too 
feeble to check the torrent ; and thus, while the fine Bible pictures of 
Albert Durer, aided, far more tlian has hitherto been imagined, the 
progress of the Keformatioii beyond the Alps, the imaginary grou]:>s of 
saints and angels, and Madonnas ofidi Credi, Fra Bartolomeo, and 
Ghiriandajo, offered merely tyji^es of grace and loveliness to the infidel, 
but ht^auty-loving Florentines, who argued, if the visionary only be 
selected, why not the fresher djreams of paganism, why not tlie 
metamoriffioses of classic fable, rather than the worn-out miracles of the 
Golden Legend ? And thus, we shall find the nfystieal school of paint- 
ing, — although quite involuntarily, — actually helped on that counter- 
action, against which for a short period it had fought so successfully. 

M. Rio’s book concludes with notices of early Venetian art, and of the 
Bellinis and their successors. It is suggestive to find that while Mr. 
Iluakin seems inclined to base the high standing of Venice during the 
middle ages, upon the direct . scriptural teac'hing of the mosaics in St. 
Mark’s, M. Rio views it as the reward of her having been placed under 
the especial protection of the Madonna ! In conclusion, we must say 
that while, affording much information as to schools of painting 
hitherto but little faiown, M. Rio’s work deserves much praise, ami 
wliiie we willingly allow that there is much pretty and fanciful writing 
in it, we cannot but view it as the source from whence* our ultra-pre- 
Raphaelites have derived their most serious errors. Throughout the 
book mere legend is dignified with the title of Christian teaching, and 
a devout adoration of the Viigin pointed out as the chief, we might 
almost say, tlie only source of true Christian inspiration. This is 
natural enough, and consistent enough in a Roman Catliolic teacher ; * 
but in the important inquiry respecting the rise and progress of 
Christian art, we fed assured that it whl be most correctly viewed 
from the standfpoint of Protestantism. Then we shall perceive how 
the people of Europe for ages hungered for scriptural knowledge ; and 
how the mosaic, the pictu^ wall, the broidered hangings, the illumi- 
nated books, all administered^^d largely, to that importunate want. 
But from the rime that the legend^ tale took the place of Bible 
history, that change began, which, ere long, by lowering Chrisri^ art 
into a scarcely modified paganism, made rapid way for i£ the grievous 
in taste, and the taore grievous errors in 0^* the corrupt 
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legacy of a pencil that has so often placed far-off scenes so spiritedly 
and so graphically before ns, we cannot but value this book. Jeru- 
salem, however, and her surrounding localities, have been so often and” 
so completely described, tiiat little, save a scanty gleaning, can remain, 
even for the most assiduous artist. We have here, however, several 
interesting ^ bits’ of curious old buildings, where tlie Gothic of the 
Crusfides, or the Saracenic of the same period, mingles with Koman, or 
even earlier remains ; and views, where the general barrenness of the land- 
scape reminds of the desolation which has come upon the holy city. 
The literary portion derives a freshness of interest from the pictures of 
the eager anxiety of the mixed population as to the events of the war, 
and their hopes, and fears, and speculations — many of them wild 
enough — -on the subject. A very fuU and interesting account is also 
given of the general state of society in Jerusalem; and as a pleasant 
table-book we have great pleasure in recommending the work to our 
readers. 


• SCIENCE. 

SciET<TCE has its prize-fights occasionally. When the combatants arc 
well matched, or the question under discussion is one of eousiderahle 
importance, the public loves to 1)0 present at tlin encounter. A ‘ ring’ 
lias lately been formed for the reception of William Fothergill Cooke, 
Jisq., and Professor Wheatstone, tlie prize in dispute being tlie honour 
of having invented the electric telegraph. The foimer of these gentle- 
men has ‘ gone in’ with great vigour, and inflicted some heavy blows 
upon his antagonist. To the latter the credit of the telegraph is 
generally ascribed ; but if the statements of Mr. Cooke are thoroughly 
correct, the learned profeB.sor has j)layed a very secondary part in tlie 
development of this splendid discovery. In tlie month of March, 1830, 
whilst Mr. Cooke was studying anatomy at Heidelberg, he witnessed 
an experiment by I^rofessor Mdncke, who transniittod electric currents 
along wires to some distance, and produced oertain signals by causing 
magnetic needles to deflect. Upon this hint Mr. Cooke proceeded to 
work. Within three weeks he constructed a rudimentary telegraph. 
That instrument contained six wires, forming three circuits, with an 
alphabet of twenty-six signals. Many improvements were added, 
and towards the end of 1836 the apparatus was nearly completed, 
though at the same time, as he says, his funds were nearly exhausted. 
It was not until the end of February, 1837, and not until tne invention 
had been explained to several individuajs, that he consulted Professor 
Wheatstone as a acientifle man, and one well versed in patent business, 
with which he himself was totally unfamiliar. A partnership was the 
resmt. A patent was obtaiued in the names of the two in May or 
June, 1887. The invention instantly attracted attention, and as the 
world clapped its hands in admiration of the idea, it is not at all sur- 
that the qneation of paternity should become one of considerable 
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moment to the parties concerned. Mr. Cooke soon found, as he states, 
tliat his eminent colleague was always talking about it in the ‘ first 
person singular.’ The public also were under the impression that Mr. 
Cooke was a mere business partner. To settle the dispute, the latter 
proposed that it should be submitted to scientific arbitration. This 
was done. Sir I. Brunei and Professor Daniell were tlie referees 
appointed. Judgment — ^that ‘ Mr. Cooke is entitled to stand alone as 
‘ the gentlemmi to whom this country is indebted for having praeti- 

* cally introduced and oarried out the electric telegraph as a useful 

* ‘ undertaking,’ and that Professor Wheatstone by bis researcbos bad 
‘ prepared the public to receive it as a project capable of practical 

* application.’ Both parties ratified this decision, yet Mr. Cooke com- 
plains that his colleague has allowed his claims to he revived without 
any attempt at contradiction. This he considers extremely hard, 
more especially as Mr* Cooke asserts that on becoming sole proprietor 
in 184f3 he managed the patent in such a way that he made the Pro- 
fessor’s ‘fortune’ within three years, by disposing of the royalty 
reserved in his favour on the most profitable terms. 

On the other hand, it should Im) observed that when Mr. Cooke 
came into contact witli Professor Wlieatstone, the latter had long been 
engaged in exjxuiments to ascertain the distance at which signals 
might be produced by electric currents with a view to telegraphie 
purj^oses. He had pushed the idea to some extent ; but not as Mr. 
Cooke asserts so far as the construction ^ a working telegraph ; and 
if the contents of the award ai‘e cprrcctly reported, his own assent to 
that document .strips him of any pretence to the practical introduction 
of the invention into this country. Whether the distinguished Pro- 
fessor can return the blows of his antagonist with any effect remains 
to be seen ; but the latter is evidently full of fight and in capital 
feather for the contest. Of this our readers may judge when we tell 
them that he has announced a whole volume on the subject ; contain- 
ing the various documents, and illustrated with numerous j)lates. 

-AprdjWis of the electric telegraph, would it not be a gfeat improve- 
ment if communications could be effected not only betwceii the stations 
on a line, but between those stations and the trains, or from one train to 
another whilst in full travel ? The Atkmamm reports that something 
like this has been devised by a Signor Bonelli, of Turin ; and still more, 
that the same individual has invented a telegraph in w'hich the delicate 
and expensive system of wires and posts may be altogether dikarded. 

Magnetism has been put to an “interesting purpose. Barometefs 
intimate the approach of storms in the air; can nothing be done to 
foretel the advent of a convulsion in the ground ? Would not au 
indicator of earthquakes be a treasure in countries subject to those 
fearful but stealthy visitors ? Such an apparatus has been contrived. 
It is extremely simple in its principle. It is well-known that earth- 
quakes are preceded by electrical disturbances) and that the power of 
the magnet is consequently diminished. If, therefore, a piece of iron is 
sui^ended from a magnet, it may be made to drop when the oonvulsion 
is at hand. The person who reported thk hiventi^ to the Pariah 
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Academy of Sciences stated that it had been subjected to decisive 
trials in a part of America where earthquakes were almost chronic 
disasters. 

A pleasing; illustration of the uses to which neglected objcets may be 
put has recently oecmred. The scarcity ol’ paper materials has led, as 
is well known, to much inqui^ for some substitutional stuff. Yarious 
vegetables have been mentioned as likely to serve in lieu of rags. 
Amongst others, a very humble plant hjis been brought forward with 
so much confidence that a patent has been taken out for its use. This 
is the common thistle. The patentee is Lord Berriedale. The stems 
of the plant are to be broken up or sej)arated by suitalile mechanism ; 
the mucilage and- other matters are removed, and the fU)rou.s mass is 
then reduced to a pulp, with which the paper-maker deals as ho does 
with his prescriptive rags. And a very stout kind of paper the thistle 
is said to produce. The colour is good. The fibres are tough, aiul it 
is proposed to a])ply them not only to the production of paper, but of 
various tissmss and fabrics employed in textile manufactures. Thus 
we have a very lowly member of the vegetable eonmiuinty, hitherto 
approju'iatcd to the use of a very lowly member of the animal kingdom, 
turned to a valuaVde account. 

Efforts liave frequently been made to employ water as aeombustiblo 
material. Its ])eouliar constitution has rendered it the subject of many 
a wistful speculation. Composed of two giRes, onb iiiflammable, and 
the other the greatest stipporter of combustion, it would be a s|)lendid 
boon to mankind could this cheap and accessible fluid bo converted 
into fuel by some simple and inexpensive process. As yet, however, 
the problem is unsolved, and fires must be fed out of coal-scuttles and 
not out of barrets or j)ails. But it lias been found possible to asHut 
combustion l)y means of water. It maybe partially burnt. Amongst 
other schemes an American gentleman, Mr. Moses Thompson, has in- 
trodu(!ed an apparatus in which ivet fuel may be employed with economy 
and advantage. For this purpose two furnaces at least must be used 
in coimex ion with each other; the gases arising from the fuel arc mixed 
in a chamber where the .steam is also decomposed ; and the oxygen 
produced from the latter source serves in a great measure to maintain 
combustion. With such an apparatus it is possible to use wet tan just 
as it comes from the tanneries ; and the furnaces have been successfully 
fed with crushed sugar canes fresh from the mill. The value of such 
a contrivance, in sugar districts like Louisiana, where the experimentfs 
have been tried, will be manifest. • 

A Totir round my Ga^rden. Translated from the French of Alphonse 
Karr. Bevised and edited by the Kev, J. G. Wood, M.A., &e. 12mo. 
pp. a32, London : Koutlodge and Co. 1855. — Some years ago Xavier 
de Maistro undertook a grand tour round his room, and published the 
results under the title of Voyage autowr de ma Chambre. Alphonse 
Karr has *done the same thing for his garden. Both writers arc pal- 
pable imitators of Sterne ; but in the production before us Karr appears 
as a naturalist instead of a simple novelist ; and of zoolo^ our worthy 
^rick knew little more than was necessary to describe a captive 
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starling and a sontimental donki^. We believe that Alplionse is little 
known in this country, and tlvat where read at all, itis aea writerofiic- 
tion exclusively. Mr. Wood, himstdi* the author of several works on 
animal life, has done good strrvice by introducing this lively Frencliman 
to tlu^ notice of the British public. The origin of the lK)ok is supposed 
to be this. Karr professes to pay a visit to a friend whom he finds 
just on the point of starting for a journey round the <mrth. At first 
he is inclined to indulge in some envious fedings when he considers 
what novel and exciting spectacles the traveller will behold, whilst lie, 
poor fellow, is compelled by jioverty to remain tethered at home. But 
these feelings vanish when he reflect.^ that sights ccpially as interesting 
may be discovered close at hand, if there is only the ‘ seeing eye’ to 
unveil them. He bethinks liim of his garden, .and j’esolvesto exi)l(.)r(' 
that little territory whilst his friend is wandering elaborately over, tin? 
globe. Day a.fter dny he visits it, and examines the plants, trees, in- 
sects, birds, and other natural objects, which his ininiaturt' kingdom 
contains. The result is communicated in a series of letters ostensibly 
addres.sed to the absentee. They are written in a gay, playful sjurit, 
mingling zoological facets with philosophical thought and lictitious 
incidents. ^l‘'he author’s forte is liglit sparkling satii*e. Tlajro i.s 
a sort of efterveeemg quality about his composition. His ideas are 
gently acidulated with irony. If the reader can imagine B. dc^ 8t. 
PieiTc’s B vmjiaiihiek with Mature tinged with tlie sar(.*.asm of La Bruvere, 
and then served u}) in somewhat Sterii^quc fashion, he will be able 
to form a tolerable conception the character of this work. With 
what pleasure, for example, does Karr whij) u]) the lK)tanists fur tliclr 
hard words, and their habit of* dealing witli. plant.s as so many 
vegetable coi-pses. How he laughs at them for their ‘mesocarps, 
quinquelocuiars, mfundibuliform, squamrniflora, &c.,’ and talks of’ 
their herbals as horrible cemeteries in which flowers are buried with 
ostentatious epithets ! In fact, he will have it that mmnts employ 
<3[reek and Latin no^t so much for the purpose of understanding oacli 
other, as to jirovent their being understood by the jmblic at large. 
Then with what exquisite saucmes.s d(X?K he twit his wandering 
friend whenever the opportunity for a sly stroke occurii. Why should 
the latter go so far abroad ? .Was he so weary of the common house- 
flies at home, that he must travel 2000 miles far the pleasure of being 
■stung by musquitoes ? Is it so difficult to experience hunger or thirst 
on his native soil, that he must go to a distance to invite these un- 
pleasant sensations? Or i$ there any particular plague, fever, or 
disease unknown in his own land that he hicls a wdsh to catch abroad ? 
But most pfeasaiitly of all does he pretend to tease the rambler with 
fears respecting the anthropophagi ! He; aflects to be in daily dread 
of receiving a letter aunounemg that at a grand dinner given by the 
king of some cannibal island, his unfortunate friend figured in it as 
the central dish, and that the savages found him excelknt eating! 
Much, however, as the author woSd lament the eata«trophe, he 
admits it would be some satisfaction to learn that a nation of epicures 
had pronounced the traveller fat, plump, and tender, and liad nJt 
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thought it necessary to heighten his ilavoar with violent and higlily 
seasoned condiments, hut liail put him honouriihly on tiie spit or 
gridiron, and served him up in his own gravy. In tins airy butt<?rfly 
spirit, does Karr flit through his garden ; hut long before his tour is 
completed, the rattle of a carriage is heard, and who should appear 
hut the wanderer, whose ‘post-haste exploration of tlui world has been 
finished befon^ the* other hui; half exhausted the W(njders of his little 
domain. We should like to have quoted some of the author’s sententious 
rcMuarks, Imt must conelude our notice of this work by saving, that 
the, n;ader who (le.sires to spend a few pleasant hours iu acquiring a 
littkf natural history u})on ih(‘ eu.sie.st possible terms, cannot do better 
than pro(Mire this charming volunn*, 

Thr Weal Tndir.s before, and .unee Slave. Emancipation ; comprisiuy 
the Hlndmard and Leeward Idatulit Military Command. By doiiji 
Dw v, M.l)., F.lt.S., lij.spector-General of Army Hospitals. Svo, ])p, 
551. London: W. <fe F. G.lkish. 1S51<. — Dr. Davy resided lor three 
years (]S15'S)in the West Indies, where he had ehargeol'the medical 
departuK'nt of the army. His work has been coiiipiled jjartly from 
his own ohs(!rvations,*and partly from those uninviting sources of 
inforrmitiou, the Blue Books of Parrumient. Tliis latter circumstance, 
w'e are afraid, w^ill not recomuumd the volume to the attention of 
ordinary road('rs. Lot us, tlierofoue, state that Dr. Davy’s ))roduc*tion 
IS not, intended for (‘ursory perusal, but must be received as a, kind of 
odifMal re[)ort upon tin*. West Indies, describing the geography, 
geological structure, soils, (dimatc, population, agricult im‘, Ai*. of the 
st.weral settlements in succession, it is therefore ajieavy hook to 
road, hilt good wdten w^ell digested. Now and then the description of 
soon? natural ('uriosity-- of a sul[)hur mountain as at Si. Lucia, the 
pitch lak(' of Trinidad, the petrifying springs at Montserrat, or of a 
liuiTicaiic anywhere — relieves the almost taliulated moiiotoiiy of thc^ 
work. Dr. Davy offers many valuable suggestions witli regard to* 
colonial imjirovements, and points out various evils wdiich lie thinks 
might be mitigated, if not entirely removed. As becomes the sanitary 
character he sustained, liis hints on the subject of West Indian health 
arc frequent and judicioit^. He compkins of the insalubrity of the 
military posts, and says that of the fjowiis, not one was then provided 
with vsewers, so far as lie was aware, nor liad any been ellicieiitly 
drained, or supplied with a due service of water. With regard to the 
population of these towns, he brings out the curious circumstance 
that instead of there being a tolerable eqiiaJity ol‘ males and Ibmales, 
the latter exceed the former in the ratio of 50,701 to d7,42d. Let 
our bachelor readers set sail for the West Indies at once, or let the 
surplus ladie^bo sh||ped for Australia, where the demand for feminine 
humanity so far exe* ds the supply. We should not forget to remark 
that one purpose of this book, and a very amiable one too, has been to 
* vindicate the character and capacities of the coloured faces. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chmnistry and Geology, By Jajojs 
^F. W. JoHKSTOK, M.A., P.R.SS. L, & E. Thirty-seventh Edition. 
^1^10 pp. 08. William Blackwood and Sons. 1854. A large cir- 

k.r2 
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dilation is not by any means a conclusive test of merit, but in tlie 
present instance the sterling value of this little work constitutes its 
true title to the immense popularity it has attained. Abroad it apjjears 
to be as highly prized as it is at home. Translated into almost every 
European language, and imported into the chief schools of Oermany, 
Holland, Flandens, Italy, and other countries, without mentioning 
the United States, it would be difficult to point to any scientific 
manual which has achieved so rapid and triumphant a success. In 
his various editions, the author has been anxious to keep the work up 
to the ever-heightening level of science; and, after comparing tb<^ 
present with a very recent issue, we are able to say that many veiy 
interesting and valuable additions have been made. For example — 
'Is there any nourishment contained in fruits V Yes. Dried tigs, as 
they come to tliis country, are about as nutritious as the same weight 
of wheateii bread.’ Speaking of lands reclaimed from the sea, tlu^ autbor 
states that ‘ as littje as one per cent, of common salt in a soil will 
vent plants from hcaltbily germinating.’ And, describing tlie circum- 
stances under wliieh nitric acid is formed naturally, bo brings in the 
fact that ‘ in some parts of South America, tW old earth of the gravo- 
j^ards is so rich in nitre, that it is sold to the saltpetre manhlaeturers, 
who wash it with w^ater, and by evaporating the clear litpior in the 
hot air, obtain the nitre.’ But when a publication has worked its 
way through thirty-seven editions by yirtue of its own intrinsic worth, 
it would be superfluous to do more than wdsh it as rapid a run through 
thirty-seven editions to come. ' 

The Year Book of Facta in Science and Art; exlnhiting ihv most 
important DUcoveries and Im 2 }rox^emenU of the past if ear. By douN 
Timbs, F.S.A. 12mo. pp. 2B8. London’: Boguc. 1855. — For many 
years Mr. Timbs has supplied the ])ul)lic with a handy little record of 
the chief invention.^ and di.scovcrics effected during the ])reviou.s 
twelviiinonth. Fonnerly this annual was known as The Arcana oj 
Science and Art. but though the title has been judiciously changed, 
the character of the work continues es.sentially the same. As \v(; 
glance over its pages we cannot help thinking what a glorious thing 
it would have been had each age possessed its John Timbs, F.S.A. 
What would wc not give for a gorapletc scries of such' manuals, from 
the very dawn of civilization to^the present enlightened era! What 
if’ some explorer should exhume a little library of' bricks or cylinders, 
covered with arrow-headed reports of the progress of ancient science, 
compiled by some Ninevite John Timbs, F.S.A, ? What if the 
Egyptians and Israelites, the Greeks and Romans, had all enjoyed 
tlicir John Timbs, F,S.A. ? Instead of mourning over ' lost arts,’ or 
having to travel over ground already explored, ^h generation might 
then have stepped into the wisdom of it.s predeeSsors, and saved itself 
the trouble of much futile research. Let us be thankfhl, however, 
that ive have% John Timbs, F.S.A. May the public enjoy many 
happy returns of his year-books 1 We confess that We cannot hut 
lopk with considerable respect upon a pnblicatibh like this. Not for- 
getting that many of its articles setups 'ont fi^na and 
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therefore wishing it invested with a little more authority, we cannot 
turn over its pages without foeliiig what a bustling, j)rogressive thing 
the huiiian intellect is when its powers are turned to industrial pur- 
poses. HeTc schemes, and discoveries, and researches follow each other 
ill brilliant succession. Here arc boats and rafts for preserving life, and 
a (dioice selection of bullets, rifles, mortars, and otlun’ implements for 
inflicting death — machines for manufacturing ice, and furnaces for pro- 
ducing enormous heat — substitutes for jmtatoes and methods of‘ super- 
seding steam — rare beetles and anthropoid ajies — glass bricks, cast 
inarbie, and lU’tilicial stone — new processes for making bread and new 
materials lor embalming bodie.s^ in short, such an array of contri- 
vances and suggestions, that you aillinclincd to think another century 
of invention and discovery wdll coinpletely exhaust the genius of man- 
kind. 

Infroductory Text-hooh of Geology. Ijy David Page, F.G.S. 
12nfo. pp. 13G. William liiaekvvood and Sons. 185-i. — Much depends 
upon the character of an introductory treatise, tf a student finds it 
crabbed and diflicult, it Is more than probable that bo will contract a 
dlslijvc for the subje(d wliicb it relates. And in tin,* case of sciences 
whose, votaries must all be volunteers, this initial disgust may prove 
uttmdy fatal to success. With tlie best intentions in the world, men 
sonietim(‘s come forward to assist in(|uirers, but trij) up their pupils 
at th('. very threshold of their studies. Why should we not now 
discard the school of higli-and-dry preceptors f There is no reason 
why elomejitary hooks should not betnade attractive as well us instruc- 
tive. So thinks Mr. Page. He considers tluit a geological text-book 
need not be a dull acjeumulatiou of facts, .tasking the memory and 
leaving the reflective faculties untouched. His little ]niblication shows 
that he is fully competent to execute the view\s thus expressed. It is 
a lucid and comprehensive treatise, conveying a large amount of know'- 
Icdge in a compact and interesting form. The staident who cannot 
travel through it with pleas\ire as well as profit must complain of his 
ow'ii dulness, and not of any obscurity on the part of his guide. The 
publishers are entitled to thanks for supplying a mauual of so inviting 
a character, and this at. a price which will enable the humblest to 
master the rudiments of geology. In prospect of future editions, wo 
may suggest the correction of a slight error at page 76, where encrinites 
are stated to be peculiarly distinctive of the mountain limestone : the 
Encrinites Moniliformis figured at that page being peculiar to the 
Muschel-kalk, and the Pcntacrinitc belonging more properly, we 
believe, to the Lias. We are glad to observe that a more advanced 
text-book is to proceed from the same skilful hand. 

The Mediterranean ; a Memoir, Physical, Historical, and Nautical. 
By Reae-Admiral William Henry Smyth, K.S.F., &c. 8vo. pp. 
619, London :#John W. Parker and Son. 1864. — ^Tliis is a kind of 
work we should like to see largely multiplied. The ||^thorhaB studied 
the Mediterranean with a degree of attention which has perhaps never 
been surpassed. Having served in that sea for many years, and ten 
^flhployed by Government in making extensive surveys, he has acquired 
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a knowledge of its currents, tides, winds, iitmosplieric phenomena, and 
hydrographical features such as few other individuals probably possess. 
The book is learned and comprehensive, and though it contains much 
that is technical and professional, yet there is a considerable ainoiint 
of readable matter for the general jmblic. Many very interesting (jnes- 
tions are discussed with ability and acuteness ; and there is t]\iite 
enough about w^aterspouts. submarine volcanoes, inexplicable tides, 
whirlwinds, and other physical curiosities, to render the 'work attrac- 
tive to all. Speaking, for example, of the pressure of the Avatei’s on 
tish, he states that at (X) fathoms a creature must sustain a bu)‘den of 
180 pounds to the square inch, 100 fathoms dei)th the pressure 

‘would amount to 285 jjounds, anlPat 700 fathoms the creature must 
^ ‘bear with impunity a quantity equal to 18-80 ])ounds uj)on the s(|ua.re 
‘inch; whilst tin* |»ressure of 1000 fathoms of superincumbent water 
‘ on tlie same area considerably exceeds a ton. Now I liave dra \vi^ up 
‘star-fish alive through 170 fathoms, hut since then Professor K. 

‘ Forbes has nearly doubled that depth with success ; and .1 under- 
‘stand that M. Biot has made eapturcs from still deeper water.’ The 
value of this force may he estimated from tl^^ fact that the eylin- 
drieal oo}»per air-tuhe in Massey’s ])at(‘nt sounding-lcjid colhqxsed at 
little more than 200 fathoms dc]>th. and was ‘ crushed ihit under a 
pressure of about 800 fathoms.’ We just venture to remark 
that we have indulged in a sly laugh a|^the t*om])laeent tone adopted 
by the worthy admiral, lleptishes forw’ard his M’ with a little more 
frequency than rnode.sty seems t(/ require. He quotes himscH* some- 
what liberally . The public, too, will not he particularly interested in 
the ‘ vahiable gold box with diamonds’ pn).scnted to him ]>y the 
Emperor of Austria, nor in the small stone pyramids erected at two of 
‘my’ best stations where astronomical observations were conducted. 
But the gallant admiral writes like a hero on his owm quarter-deck, 
and doubtless thinks that the official language wliich siihstitutt*s cap- 
tains for their crew^s, and commanders-in-chief for entire ai|xii(js, is 
current also in the republic of letters. 

The .KlecfHc Telegraph popvJmnzed, !By DTOTfTSlirs Lakdxee, 
B'.O.L. From the Museum of Science and Art. 12mo. London : 
Walton and Maherly. 1855. — Br. Lardner’s hooks are invariably 
distinguished correct science, and by a perspicuous treatment of his 
subjects which renders them intelligible to every order of intellect. 
Readers have no excuse for complaining of mysticism when he is their 
instructor. If the learned doctor^ sometimes sacrifices the graces of 
style, it is most probably with the view of presenting his matter in 
such a lucid and varit‘d light, that every student may apprehend his 
meaning completely. Let it be remembered, that to this writer we 
are indebted for a number of elementary treatises on« the diflerent 
branches of natural philosophy, which, in their day, did much to 
attract the attei®on of the public in this direction, and which still 
maintain an honourable position in the corps of sciefwtific manuals. 
The present work affiords the most copious and comprehemd^ 
jttscount of the electric telegraph we have yet periised. Not only does 
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it explain the apparatus in its variouf forins and operations, together 
with th(^ different kinds of writing, printing, chemical, and other 
instruments, but it treats largely on the subject of sub-marine 
cables, and conveys much information respecting the continental and 
American lines of communication, ft is a clieap, easy, masterly, and 
well-illustrated account of one of the greatest scientitic ‘ Institutions’ 
of modern times. 

(reolofjischfi Bllder ((fcological Pictures.) By BKRiiiiiAm) Otto. 
Second hhlition. One vol. Hvo. pp. Leipzig: *1. d. Weber. 

London : Nutt. :(854. — An excellent summary ol* the results of gco- 
]ogi{;al r{‘S(*arch and speculation, i/mtten in a neat and llowing style, 
and illustrated by Bii) engi^avini^ In ten successive chapters the 
learii(‘d autbors(*t.s Ibrth in a most satisfactory manner the substance of 
whi(*h geologists have learnt and accepted respecting — 1. Tile Ibrma- 
tion of the rind or siiriiice of the eartli. 2. The nature and operations 
of volcaiuHis. 8. The geological oj^eration of wato. I. Snow and ice 
ill their g(‘ological relations. 5. The rocks of wliicli the cruvst of the 
(‘arth consists. (1. The architecture of the said rock-formations, 
7. The origin and Imilding-u]) of the mountains. 8. The mineral 
deposits. 9. The coal deposits. 10. The rise and growth of organic 
life on the earth. In tlu.' last chapter the writer states tlie doctrine 
of development in too absolute a mauner, thougdi in his words then* is 
nothing in any way lavouring such views as at least underlie works of 
the VcHtiyc^H of Craafion school. Yet (pialiiieations ar(> necc.s8ary to 
make Ids positions strictly true, an<l to jirevcnt them troni, in a mea- 
sure, misleading young incjiiirers. The necessary (jualilieations, with 
a full and exact statement of the evidence on which tliey are founded, 
Herr Otto may find in the recently published and most instructive 
work, the Footprintif of the Creator^ by that endiient geologist, and 
very interesting writer, Hugh Miller. 

i)aH Thierleben der Alpm Welt (Animal Life in the Alps, or 
Views pf Nature and Pictures of Animals from the Swiss mountains,) 
by -Fiiktjekick Vots" Tsou um. Member of the Swiss Natural History 
Society. Second Edition, With twenty -four pictorial views. 1vol. 8vo. 
pp. G28. Leipzig: d.J, Weber. London: T). Nutt. 1854. — What 
progress the Ot^rinans are making in the art of wood-painting, and in 
the art of producing elegant books, is strikingly shown in this most 
successful specimen of their skill, and surely the ‘rapidity with which 
the public has called for a second edition of the work, will give 
effectual cncouragcunent alike to authors and to publishers, from whom 
henceforth may he expected fK)mething very superior to the unsightly 
and unreadable books of twenty years since. The Swiss Alps — what 
a subject for a competent pen 1 The pen of Herr Tschudi is equal to 
his task. Distinguished as a natural historian, the author has for his 
purpose, put under contribution the ample treasures of knowledge 
accumulated by scientific natives even more distinguished than him- 
selt^'some of whom are men of European reputation, Th^names of 
Gessner, Agaissk, de Lue, de Candolle; Nageli; not to mention others, 
eminent in their several departments, are sufficient vouchers^ for Ibhe 
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substance of the volume ; but tile charm which pervades every pa^e 
can be known only by perusal. Many titles promise more than their 
writers perform. The title of this work falls far short of the reality. 
Not merely the animal life of the Swiss Alps have you here, but the 
Swiss Alps themselves in all their external relations. The author 
divides that pile of mountains into three regions ; first, the region 
of hills standing from 2500 to 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea; second, the Alpine region, from 4000 to 7000; third, the region 
of perpetual snow, from 7000 to 14,0(X). Having described the surface 
of the several districts in general outline, and in special sketches where 
interest or utility .suggested, Herr ^chudi paints the vegetable world, 
the animal world, and where it exiflp, human life, in all their manilbld 
varieties, shapes, and hues. A treatment more thorough cannot be 
well unagined ; a treatment more attractive lias rarely been achieved. 
The plates are characteristic and beautifully executed. 

Lehrhuch des liomiechcn Bechts^ (A Manual of Tlomaii Law,) by 
De. G. C. LuechaRdi. 2 vols. 8vo. Second Edition. Stutgard: 
A. Liesching <fc Co. London: Nutt. 270, Strand, 1854. — Tht* Koniaii 
law is one source of English law. The Koman has exercised great 
influence on modern ecclesiastical law. These facts give a sufficient 
reason for its continued study at least in our higher schools of learning. 
Yet more important does that study a}>pear, when we regard Jloman 
law in its liistorical developments and application.s, and as a vast 
organism of combined human thoughts, oBligations, and actions. This 
great whole is well set forth alike hi its component particulars, and in 
its organic relations, by the learned jurisconsult, Dr. G. 0. Bundiardi. 
Let not the reader be deceived by the term ‘ manual.’ This is no 
mere school or college outline, but a full and s^’^stematic treatment of 
a great .subject. Nor is the work a more compilation ; the author, 
while profiting by the labours of predecessors, has never relied on 
second-hand authority, but verifying existing statements and deduc- 
tions, has also derived additional matter from a careful study of the 
proper sources of information. As little is the work a simple narra- 
tive ; a narrative it is, but a narrative which at every step is accom- 
panied by a reference to authorities that will enable the student to 
prosecute inquiries on his own responsibility and for his own satisfac- 
tion. Wc may add that the treatment is exhaustive, for it embraces 
the whole subject from the foundations of the Roman commonwealth 
to the ramifications of Roman law ip modern ages. As containing a 
complete, exact, and well digested summary of Roman jurisprudence, 
Dr. Burchardi’s volumes would be an acceptable present to the English 
public ; for in our literature, no work of the kind is to be found. That 
the treatise may be of service to divines as well as laymen, may be in- 
ferred from the following outline of ecclesiastical law as known and 
practised under Roman authorities, which we translate as a specimen : — 

^ In Pagan Borne religion created no proper diiferenbe in social position, In the 
remate^)eriod8, as in other ancient stUes, so in Boine, it was a Strict {prin- 
ciple that evei:y Eo^an citisen must hold the religion of the state, and avoid eveiy 
foreign and unaokiiowledged form of worship {pef^egrina sMra), whde on the other^ 
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Kiile foreignera were not allowed to take part in the public ceremonial of the Romans ; 
though by no means was the Roman religidfcs system considered as perfected and 
alone true, T^jis latitude occasioned some toleration of discrepant beliefs (super- 
stitiones) held l)y other people, even after they had been subjugated, provided that 
the Roman authorities saw in the opinions nothing injurious or dangerous. Nay, 
the latitude went to the extent of enriching the state religion with foreign gods and 
sacrifices, and even offonjd a home to foreign oracles and auguries. In time, the 
citizens of municipalities incorporated in the commonwealth were allowed in part 
to retain their fonner religion ; and when the ancient belief in the course of ages 
had lost its credit, and wlieii the prescribed sacrifices began to be neglected, then 
the Roman creed ceased to be a condition of citizenship. It is true, the earlier 
Roman emperors, from considerations of policy, endeavoured to revive the old law, 
and to extend its application the provinces ; but under the later Caisars every 
furm of belief was in general held of e(;[ual0alue. Only dangerous religious doctrines 
and abuses were forbitlden, as well as the iheats which ministered to superstition. 
Hence the efforts made against the dealers in tlie black arts, the Chaldm, Mwjid, 
H M uthmatlci In this regard for the public safety, much more than in religious 
liatrcd, I:i.y the ground of the rojieated persecutions carried on against the Jews and 
the Christians. Consequently, in general nothing more' was required than the 
rciuiuciation of the so-called eiTors ; and to the Jews, after their power had boon 
broken by the Emperor Titus, full toleration was accorded. A totally different stsite 
of things onaued, as a consequence of the living and^carnest spirit dwelling in 
Christianity, after it Ijocame the dominant religion of the state ; for though no one 
was altogether excluded from citizenship on. account of his belief, yet important 
legal differences were therewith connected. The new theory was for the moat part 
» fonned during the first century after Constantine, but was completed in detail by 
later legislation, especially by Justinian. Here reference oan be made only to the 
last result of the changes. • According to Justinian law, only the orthodox 
Christian possesses all civil rights and ]>rivilege8. Pamis and Jews, if so by birth, 
are not to ho. persecuted, but they can l^pld no public office, they can enjoy no 
})ub)ic honour, except the burdensome decurionship, whose advantages, however, 
they do not share. Nor can they possess any Christian slaves; and the Jews, 
no longer under tho Mosaic law, may not contract marriage with Christian women. 
Hut if they are apostates from Christianity, they are deprived of the power to sell 
or bcqueatli their property, and in some circumstances arc punishable also for their 
.apoHtacy. I’o similar disqualifications are all heretics subject, for they also are 
slnit out from ecclesiastical and civil offices, except the decurionship ; they are also 
forbidden to receive property by gift or bequest, can bestow property only on true 
believers, and at their death their goods fall to the public trejisury. Their testi- 
mony against the orthodox is intidmissible and of no avail. Female heretics must 
supply a dowry for orthodox daughters. Finally, no heretic can hold church lands. 
Yet heavier penalties lie on some sects, such as tho Mauiclieans jmd Donatists, 
who are destitute of legal rights. Orthodoxy is the acknowledgment of all the 
determinations of the four general councils.’ (Vol. iv. p. 32 -36.) 


THE 0 LOG y. 

Psychology and Theology ; or^ Psychology applied to the Investigation 
of Questions relating to Beligion, Natural Theology, and Bevelation. 
By Kxchaei) Alliott, LL.D., Professor of Theology and Mental 
Philosophy, Western College, Plymouth. London : Jackson and Wal- 
ford. 1855, — This is the Congregational Lecture for A854. The 
subject is one of the most important that could be investigated, and 
the present a very opportune period for the examination of such a 
^eation. Until within the last few years, there has been some dispo^* 
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sition among the teachers of religion in this country, to eschew the 
discussion of speculative philosophy and psychology in their bearings 
on religion and theology. There has been an impression abroad that 
investigations of this sort were inimical to sound theology and evan- 
gelical religion. They were thought to be dangerous. Hence the 
application of ))hilo8ophy to these subjects has been decried by some 
of the best men among us. If ever such a course was wise or right, 
it is now no longer so. The mind of the more thinking poi'tion of the 
community has, of late, been much more turned to philosophy and its 
applications. The translation into our tqjigtie of works of eminent 
philosophical writers ol* Prance and (rermany, the ajjpearance of 
several able works in our own lan^age in wliicdi the nature and ten- 
dencies of continental speculations have been 1‘ully expounded, the 
free discuftsion. of the various (questions raised in these ditierent pro- 
du(‘tions, in our larger literary and theological jommals, have awakeiied 
a fresh interest among ns in rcferenc(; to speeulatiA'e j)hiloso])liy gene- 
rally, and have especially led to a wider examination ol' the bearing of 
these inquiries on the(A\gy and religion. These tendencies of English 
thought are forcing upon all who are concerned *for the interests of re- 
ligion and the defence of sound theology a fulltir investigation of tliese 
momentous questions. The work befoi’c us is an investigation of this 
kind. Dr. Alliott’s book is a fair, earnest, and formal discussion of the 
relation of psychology to religion and to Christianity, it nriay, indeed, 
be properly styled a w'ork on ‘ the Philosophy of Kcligion and Theo- 
logy.’ We are glad Dr. Alliott halS taken up sueli a thtmic, mid rejoice 
in the appearance of his lectures at the present time. The work is at 
once a valuable addition to our philosophical and theological thought. 
Pot, whether -we may agree with the doctrines advanced by Dr. Alliott 
or not, we must admire the great ability imd philosophical power that 
pervade his production. Dr. Alliott is not what might be. called an 
^ateur student oi‘ mental philosophy. He is evidently quite at home 
in the recondite investigations of the science, and possesses a mind 
pecniliarly fitted for such inquiries. A short statement of the questions 
examined, oftheeour.se of reasoning adopted, and of the concluHioiis 
reached, will best indicate to our readers the scope and general cha- 
racter ol' the publication. 

The volume contains seven lectures. The first is devoted to the 
elucidation and illustration of the connexion of psychology witli reli- 
gion and theology — to the exposition and proof of the utility of 
psychology in the study of these latter sciences. Here it is very 
clearly shown that the questions relating to the very nature of reli- 
gion, as a subjective thing in the human mind^ — to the origin and 
nature of our notion of (iod, and to the possibi^tj, contents, and 
mode of a revelation from God, are all points which can only be 
thoroughly investigated by the aid of psychology ; in fact, that all- 
these inquiries, when they ascend to first principles, must become 
psychological inquiries. The task undertaken in the first lecture is 
.aB&iiliiably oxeeuteft. The lecture is an invaluable one. The positions 
taittn are put in a clear and foreibk maitner, anti the illustratioiw 
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given arc at once just and beautiful. Tn the second lecture our author 
fairly enters upon' the difficult problems of his undertaking. The first 
question brought under notice is — Does religion originate in some dis- 
tinct or peouliar faculty, susci^ptibility, or principle in the human 
mind? Sclileiermacher and other continental thinkers, with Mr. 
Morell and some recent Englisli writers, hold that it does. Tliey 
contend that tJie esHence of religion is dependent on a peculiar feeling 
or emotion. Dr. Alliott examines this theory at great length, and 
endeavours to show tliat it is erroneous. He maintains, as he did in 
lus controversy with Mr. Morcdl in the MibUml Jipview., that religion 
is not owing to any ])oculiar fiunilty, but to the exercise of our ordi- 
nary intellectual jiow^ers and moral susceptibilities. Dr. Alliott. shows 
great analytical ])ovvcr in this lecture, Imt we think he has hardJy done 
justice to the real positions taken b}'' his opponents. The doctrine 
respecting the freedom »)f the will is also discussed in this lecture, and 
the Ixist. iirgxivnents against its seU-deterniiriing pow'cr are put in a 
somewhat novel and stiikin^ light. Jhifc the fit insao is trented 

more after a. logical than a. psychological method. The third arid 
fotirth lectures ar(^ oc^mpiecl with the points coiinwted with the origin 
and nature of our idc'a of (tod. In this inquiry tl)cre are three ques- 
^ tions : “First, What is man's idea of (tod? Seeondly, Whence have 
we obtained it ? And thirdly, What ground have we for regardirigit 
a.s objectively t.rue r’ To the first. Dr. Alliott replies that ‘mans 
idea, of (lod is, distinct. ively, Firsi (lause, Necessary, .Eternal, l.iide].)en- 
dent, a,nd Infinite.’ In dialling wtth the second question, it is first 
shown, very eoncJu,siv(;ly. that the idea is not of man’s own creation, 
and then the three distinct senses in which it may he thouglit to be 
innate are .separately considered. The doctor endeavours to prove that 
our idea of Ood is not innate in any one of these senses ; and further, 
that it is not intuitive, or received by direct intuition, as Morell and 
some distinguished philosophers have maintained. Finally, he 
examines at length, and with much ability and piiilosophical acumen, 
the dogma of M. Cousin, that we owe our idea of God to the imper- 
sonal reason. Dr. Alliott’s discussion of tliese theories reapocting 
man’s notion of God displays great acuteness and analytical power. 
There is much in his criticism that is original and instructive. l?rom 
this labour of demolishing the dogmas of others from showing how 
the idea does wo/ originate, he advances to the construction of a posi- 
tive doctrine — to the task of showing how we do gam our idea of (iod. 
This leads to an inquiry into the origin and nature of man’s notion oi 
the Absolute, the* .Infinite. This, again, involves an examination of 
the ori^dn and nature of our ideas of cause, first cause, necessary exist- 
ence, (luration, iime, space, eternity, and infinity. Df. Alliott 
attempts to show that these ideas are gained empincally—that is, 
through the senses and the exercise of the intellectual powers, in 
doing this he follows the general method of inquiry adopted by Locke, 
Conffillac, Dt. Thomas Brown, James Mill, and other disciples of the 
sensational school of phiosophising. In this ho is opposed to the 
Scottish philosophy, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, aind most Gurman 
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thinkers — to M. Cousin, Morell, Hamilton, and the ablest philoso- 
phical thinkers of the day in this country and America. Wo must 
confess that we feel our author’s explication of the oric^in of tliese 
ideas to be unsatisfactory. It supplies a merely sensational and logical 
basis of man’s notions of God and religion. Wliatever acuteness may 
he exhibited in the expositions of the sensational pliilosophy, it appears 
to us to be wholly inadequate to account for the origin of these — the 
grand fundamental elements of our moral and spiritual nature. The 
views of Dr. Alliott are put ibrth with great ability and power, and 
are deserving the attention of the student of i>hilosophy and theology ; 
but we think the student ought to look into the reasonings ol' ilu; 
writers to wliom Dr. Alliott is opposed ; and especially might he con- 
sult wiyi advantage, in the perusal of the doctor’s book, two woi’ks 
recently published in our own country — Calderwood’s F/iiloaopk}/ of 
the Injimte and Professor Fen*ier's Imtifufes of Melaphysiv. In his 
arguments for the objective truth of our idea of God — that is, for tlie 
actual existence of a being corresponding to our notion, tlienj is 
nothing particularly new or striking. Some of the arguments wliicli, 
it is maintained, demonstrate the necessary existence of the Ifirst 
Cause, are admirably and perspicuously stated. Whether these argu- 
ments are really valid, or whether they constitute instances of Kant’s 
paralogisms, may atlinit of doubt. The fifth lecture is an answer to 
the question, ‘ Is Christianity from God P Tiui points brought undoi* 
review here are — The nature of reifclatic4 and of iuspii'ation — the 
possibility of a supernatural comnluuication from Go(l-“*the subject- 
matter and mode of a revelation — and, what arc the evidenc(!S of it. 
Some doctrines advanced by Mr. Morell and others on these heads are 
proved to be erroneous. The same subject is further prosecuted in the 
sixth lecture, where the internal and external evidences of Christianity 
-—as a supernatural communication — are coiisidered by the light of 
psychology. Dr. Alliott here conclusively shows that a written reve- 
lation is poissiblc on the principles ol’ this science. In his discussion 
of the internal evidence, the .spirit of sensational philosophy is again 
.strikingly manifested. This is seen in Dr. Alliott’s observations on 
the foundation ol‘ morals, where he maintains tliat our notions of right 
and wrong have an empirical origin ; and also in his advocacy of the 
cognate doctrine — the utilitarian theory of the ground of morality. 
In the last lecture the question of the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment is discusstsd. It contains a ^ lucid exposition and a masterly 
defence of the full inspiration of this part of the Sacred Scriptures. 
In this, as in several of the preceding lectures, Di:^ Alliott states and 
refutes, on philosophical principles, the opinions of Mr. Morell and 
some other writers of our day, who have contended t^t the New Tes- 
tatnent is not, and cannot bo, an inspired book in tSi ordinaiy accep- 
tation of this term. 

Such a statement q^' the general nature of the book, can give but an 
imperfect idea of the real character of Dr. Alliott’s valuable work. 
Although there are some views advanced in the volume with which 
we cannot concur, we are glad to say that it everywhere evinces an in^ 
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timate acquaintance witli the whole range of mental philosophy, as 
well as vast acuteness and analytical power, indeed we think liis 
great power of analysis has led Br. Alliott on some points, to attempt 
to analyse that whieli must he received as simple, ultimate, indigenous, 
and unresol vable principle in human nature. The woiic is however, 
pervaded by a thoroughly jdiilosophical and truth-seeking spirit. It is 
a rich contribution to our philoso])hico-theologieal literature. We 
regard it thus cliicHy, because it must lead to an examination of these 
subjects on broader principles,- -to a more enliglitenod and scientific 
discussion of these momentous questions among Hritisli tlieologians. 

The Ac/ a of the Apoatlcff; or, ike Kin/ or if of Ike (Amrch in the 
Apostolic Aye, By M. Baumgauten, Professor in tlie University 
oi’ llostock. Translated Irom the (Tcnnan Tliree vols. 8vo. Clarke. 
— These volumes belong to the series forming Clarke’s Foreiyn 
Thentoyical Library. They may be taken as a marked confir- 
mation of the statement oftcni made, tliat ^m Germany, whence so 
much to the. injury of theological science has ju’oeeeded, we may 
(;x[)ect the antidote as well as the poison. The Acts of th() Apostles 
has h(‘en a tough nmrw'l to the sceptical school at Tiiljiiigen, and the 
work Ix'fore us is one among several that have recently appeared which 
must serve to render that morsel more hard than ever to swallow — to 
say notliing of digestion. Professor Baumgarten’s work is a most 
valuable eontrihution to our Christian literature, especially in relation 
to C’hristian evidence and (‘arly jflnirch history. 

The Jiestoratioii of Belief, 111. Macmillan. — In tins third pa^t 
of The Jiestoration of Belief, the mission of Christianity is said to be 
threefold — tt) efieet a great ‘ secular relbnnation,’ among men ; to 
^^‘store in them a spiritual life, such as may not be derived from any 
other Bourei^ ; and to accomplish tlm iiiial overthrow of the power of 
evil. Ill relation to tliese ends, the attestation of Christianity as 
divine hy the evidence of miracles, is shown to be an cssentmi condi- 
tion of its power and efficiency. The author, it will be seen, is lar 
I'rom adopting the notion that the time has passed foi the argument 
about miracles, and concerning historical evidence, to be oi’ any value. 
That shallow device, like mmiy more, may have its little hour of 
<luration ; but it must b(} seen through at a glance hy men oi’ sense, 
who are desirous of finding, not what tlicy can imayine to have been fact^ 
in the past, nor what they could n'i-eh to have lieen fact there, but 
vvliat they niay know, hy means of its own fitting evMence, so to have 
bcHUi. Tills conclusion of The Mestoration of Belief is worthy of its 
beginning, and the treatise disserves to liecome one of our classics on 
the subject of Christian evidence. 

An historical Outline of the Book of Bsahns. By the late John 
Mason Good, P.11.S, Edited by the llev. John Mason 

Neale, B.A. London. 1842. 

The Book of Bsalnis : A new Translation, ^th Ffotes Critical and 
Explanatory, By the late John Mason Goon, M.D., F.R.S. Edited 
by the Eev. E. Henderson, London : 1854. 

^ So long as the Bible continues to be reverenced aa the supreme source 
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of religious teaching and guidance, so long \nll the Book of Psalras 
draw to it an especial portion of the interest and study of the pious. 
To such it is the most attractive of all books, not so much from the 
charm of its poetry, as from its profound and extensive fanitliarity 
with all the changeful exi)crience of the religious life, and its marvellous 
adaptation to the varying circumstances in which the religious man 
is often placed in the struggle lie has to maintain in this present world 
Augustine calls the Psalms an epitome ol' the whole volume of 
Scripture. Basil says* ^ The Book of Psalms surjiasses all others 
‘ in prolitableness. It predicts things to come ; it recalls the history of 
' things past ; it regulates life ; it counsels what should be done ; and 
‘ in general it is a common magiizine of good instructions — a complete 
‘ repertory of what is of advantage to all.’ Many similar testimonies 
might be added both from ancient and more recent source's ; for this 
book, as it is for all tim(^ so has it found from Christians every class 
and country the same a^iring, affectionaio, and grateful homage. 

To such a book it is natural to expect that tlu' attcntkin oi" transla- 
tors and commentators should be es})eeially directed ; and accordingly 
we find that both in recent and more remote tiijU'S it has engaged a 
very large share of such attention. In English we have at least a 
dozen sepan^e translations of the Psalms, and as many commentaries j 
the Germans almost equal us in number of translations, hut their com- 
mentaries are legion ; and if we enibraee the contributions oi' other 
nations, tlie numbers become uumbeiiffess. With such abundant helps 
“(ihe book should surely Im* understock by this time ; andfoi’ all ordinary 
practical purposes, we take it that it is. Still, every student of 
Scripture will feel tliat something remains to be done for llie full ai^ 
satisffictory elucidation of tliis remarkable collection of sa(*red Jyriew 
In this country, siieccss has been impeded by the extreme ])OKitions 
assumed by the authors of the versions ; some following slavishly Ji.wdsh 
tntditio* as conveyed by the Masoretie text, others indulging in a 
license of conjectural emendation which po souiid pi-inci})les of criticism 
could sanction, and which teiuled to make translations very much a 
matter of in‘dividual judgment. It lias long been felt that some 
judicious and wcll-condueted attempt by a tioin]>etent scliolar to steer 
a middle course lietween these extremes was tlesirable, as holding out 
' the prospect of sometliing stiU better as a version of the Psalms than 
any we have yet received. 

Such a middlife course it has bee/i the aim of the eminent indi- 
vidual, whose posthumous volumes on the Psalms art; now before us, to 
follow : — 

‘Whilst the author was convinced/ saya lii« editor, ])r. Henderson, ‘that tho 
theory advocated by the older thwlogians, as to the Hebrew text having come 
down to iiB in an absolutely immaculate state could not be sustained, the result of 
the much vaunted collection of MBS. by l)r. Kennicott satisfied him as to its 
general integrity and tru(|jt*worthiu6S8. Wherever, therefore, he ventured on an 
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omendatioii, he appuarw to have felt that he was* treading on holy ground and 
that he was bound to exercise the greatest circumspection, and ^^iold only to the 
most conclusive evidence. He spared no pains in endeavouring to account for the 
Masoi-elic text as it stands, and successfully exposed the unwanantable liberties 
that had been taken with it by rmuiy of his predecesnors.’ — p vii. 

This is the very spirit in which one would wislj such a work to he 
pursued. Unhappily, however, wc cannot say that the result is such as 
to jneet our ox{>ectation. Some oi' J)r. Good’s emendations are un- 
doubtedly felicitous, and his translation places several passages in a 
new iind wc think improved light; whilst his notes are fretjuently 
instnu'tive, and sometimes contain valuable original matter ; hut us a 
wliole wc do not lecJ ju.stilicd in iwssigning a very high place to this 
niiw att(mipt to elucidate the Psalter. Tlie radical delect c»f the book 
is fraceablc to tbe authors impcrlcet knowledge of Hebrew. Dr. 
Good was a man ol‘ extraordinary versatility of intell<jj|, and to a vast 
capacity ioi' the aerjuisition of all sorts of knowledge, lie added a re- 
markabh' ingenuity and felicity in the employment of liis materials, so 
as 1<) turn them to good account for the instruction of others. Jhit he 
w^anted minute accuracy, aud wjus apt to form his conclimions from only 
a jiartial survey of tint; plnmomena of the case. Hence both in physic 
and in philosophy h^ occupies a place of honour ratlier for the variety 
• of his knowledge* and the ing<?iiui(y of his suggestions, than for the 
actual wortli of nis results. In the volume belbre us some o)' his 
criticisms aio Imiudt.'d oii blunl^rs in Hebrew grammar which arc 
al.)soliitely disgraceful. N 

fStudi (Icfjcts make lieavy deductions fi'oni the value of this trans- 
lation, At tlu^ s<me time w(‘ think it would liave been a pity not to 
have jniblislicd it. It has many merits. The translation is frequently 
V(?ry felicitous; many valuable suggestions arc tbi’ovvu out, and sever^ 
wciglity emendations prop(»sed in the notes ; and a considerable 
mass oi' fresh illustrative matter is supplied from tbe author’s omni- 
genous stor(;s of knowledge'. We attach, also, no small value to the 
autlior’s attempts to iix the chronology' and determine the hi.storieal 
basis of caeli of the psalms ; on these subjects his view's arc well w orthy 
of coTisideration. Both his editors have acquitt^it tliemstdves well in 
their diflicult task. 

Im'ad in the World ; oi% the Mission of the Hebrews to the Great 4 
Military Monarchies. By William Hexhv Johnstone, M.A., 
Chaplaiii of Addiseomhe; author of ‘Israel after the Flesh,’ &c. 
Illustrat(id with a Map. Post 8vb. pp. 195. London: J. F. Shaw. 
1854. — Wc arc not sure that we have fully or eorroctly apprehended the 
design of the learned author in this little volume. He is of o})inion 
that the Jews have jdayed, and are yet to play, a most important 
part- in the civil and social history of the world, not merely through 
the influence of that religion which had its earliest development among 
them, but in virtue of the political constiturion which by divine 
ap])ointmcnt, they possessed as a nation. He holds it to be a primary 
law of society, that men are not to be collected into, great masses and 
governed by military power ; but .that they are to exist in smaller 
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gr(^ups determined by aflirifty of blood and language ; and all attem])t.s 
to alter or break through this arrangement, he holds to bo a violation 
of God's ordinance, and by consequence both wicked and mischitwous. 
The model comniunity of the world he finds in the Israclitish state as it 
wiis when conformed to the Divine ordinance ; and lie seems toraaiiitain 
that, to be prosperous and' happy, all states should ho constructed on 
this model, and so continue a multitude of separate communities, until 
Christ shall come as the Prince of tlie Earth to. unite all uiKler one 
stable and beneficent empire. Such we take to be Mr. Johnstone’s 
main thesis in this volume ; and yet we have been so much at a loss 
to trace the logical connexion between this and the details of his 
argument, that we stand somewhat in doubt whether we have not 
misapprehended him. Assuming it to he his intention to })rove that 
the Lsraiditish static was designed by God to be a model for all 
other states, vusliould have expected liiin to adduce some proof* Ironi 
the Bible ol‘ siicli a design being contemplated by God in the institu- 
tion of that state ; or, in the absence of that, to make some attempt 
to show that tlie arrangements of the Israelitish polity are so adajited 
to the constitution of the ra(je and the ends of governnuait, that they 
not only may be adopted by alf people, but that no people can be 
really prosperous or happy without adopting thdin. We slioiild have 
expected, also, some evidence for the belief tliat Christ is to n-ign as 
a temporal prince over all the nations ; a doctrine which w(.’ cannot 
find a hint of in 8crij>lure, and \G’»cb ^11 other sources of evidcnei^ 
impcar to render in the highest oegree improbable. On neilhej’ ol' 
Jfcsc points, however, does Mr. Johnstone do moj’o than touch in 
passing, reserving the chief part of his book fo# a sketch of the 
fortunes of the Jcwisii people from the call of Abraham till the jn’csent 
day. In the course of this, it is true, he refers frequently to the 
relations of the Israelites with other nations, and especially tlie great 
military monarchies, and points out some striking coincide nvea between 
peculiar states of the Jewish people and great crises in the fate ol* 
those monarchies. But he fails, we think^, to sliow any caumd relation 
between the two, or to make it at all probable that those crises would 
not have occurred all the same even had the Jewish j>olity never 
existed. 

Under these circumstances we cannot say tliat Mr. J ohnstone ajjpears 
to have made out his point ; at the same time we have read his book 
with much pleasure and advantage. As a sketch of Jewish liistory, it 
is desendiig of high commendation.' Eew men tmderstaiid the Mosaic 
economy in both its sacred and social aspects better than Mr. Johnstone, 
and lie possesses an admirable power of presenting the results of much 
learning and thinking in a vivid, condensed, and attractive form. His 
exposition of the Mosaic code, and his defence of it from the cavils of 
infidels, are excellent. We commend his work to our readers. 
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The Gorman periodical entitled Die t'heologUalien Studinn mnl 
Kritihen^ (the Journal of Theological ^ndies and (.'Criticisms) has 
undergom; a change, and entered on a nMr phase of existence. The 
modilioation is among the more niarkcd^signs Of the times. This 
review has hitlierto stood at the head of tmf learned periodical litera- 
ture of the German theological world, ^n such a ].x)sition it has 
exerted very great influence. While encouraging great freedom and 
oven latitude of thought and speculation, it*lias in general been distin- 
guished for a conservative tone, and so has done no little to check and 
correct extravagancjps, as well as to bring about the present reaction 
in favour of more positive opinions. The ‘lirst number of the work 
appeared in June, 1827. In this publication theedirors^j)rofessed their 
allegiance ‘ to the simple Ghristianity of tbo^cripturfts, in the sense 
that the Bible contained the true word of ^od and the true way of 
salvation.* Accordingly they declared thar there could not be a true 
(Christian theology without a living Christian faith. Their purpose, 
then, was to promote a theology in which faith and ((kowledge should 
co-exist and work together in harmony. With this view the editors 
encouraged freedom without licence, and piety without enthusiasm. 
Positive in their religious views, they gave no su]Ji)ort to mere oiit- 
^ ward authority ; and, while not always free from negative tendencies, 
they opposed a deistical rationalism and a pantheistic orthodoxy. Iii 
the cour.se of years one of the ^liters, Dr. Gieselor, was removed by 
death, and Dr. Ullmann has hetNi called to othei**duties. The place 
of the former is occupied by Drr Rothe. The latter expresses Mb 
hope that his new office will be no hindrance, but rather an advanti^ 
to the Review, particularly in regard to the practical life of the 
Chur(;h. Yet those changes, and other changes in the. theological and 
religious world, have seemed to the conductors to call for a new mani- 
festo. The statement which they have accordingly issued speaks of 
the relation of their intended labours to the Sacred Scriptures and to 
the confessions of the Protestant (fliurch, to theological science, to the 
Roman Catholic corninunion, and to the development of tlie inner posi- 
tive life and practical power of their own communion. Tlio principles 
they avow in regard to these important matters may in brief be stated 
thus : — Tile sacred volume, pure and unabridged, is their foundation, 
for it contains God’s message, God’s imperishable word. The truth ^ 
taught therein has not now for the first time to be sought after ; it 
rewards individual inc^uiry when cpnducted with the aid of the Church, 
which is its living witness. The testimony of the Cfliurch is a strong 
tower against destructive agitators as well as a guide to positive truth. 
That testimony, however, does npt restrict theological inquiry, but 
defme.s and preserves the essence of faith. If, however, that testimony 
is sound and valid, it must not bo set aside, concealed, or undervalued. 
As little must it be allowed to act as a hindrancfe to union, though 
the only desirable union is not an outer one of profession, but an inner 

* Sec Die Tlieolog. S. ii. K, in ihrer biaherigen Thatigkeit uml gegenwHr- 
Stellung beim Begiim des Jahres 1855. Ein Wort der HerauHgeber Dr. 
^Ullnianii und Dr. XJmbreit ; Gotha, Perthes. London : Nutt; 270, Strand. 
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one of conviction and deep religious life, ^iich a union, in its full 
extent, is removed to a great distance l)y the unwarrantable pretensions 
and the embittered aggressioffe of the hierarchical partynowpredominant 
in the Catliolie liody. I’liefi* unchristian j>roceodings, however, must 
not provoke a spirit of active polemical exclusiveness on the part of 
l^rot(«tants, .What is co^jiinioii to the two communions must be 
ujdield and put forward as common— the one essential faith which 
constitutes tho essence of tlu? true Chiu'ch of the Lord. The only 
proper and the only sufficient means of resistance mid oj)position to 
Ttomish error is evangelical truth, held in the inn^ost licart;, honoured 
in daily lih.;, fostered and developed in the Church, and manifested in 
works of faith labours of love in society at hirgc. ‘ One of tho 
‘ most satisfactory phen^njena of the present day,’ it is said, ‘ is this, 

‘ that without doubt Chri^ianity i.s to a greater extent recognised as 
‘an affair of real life, an jinairnot merely of individual life, but also of 
‘ .social life. Under its iiilluence men arc beginning to fcol the npees- 
‘sity and to acl^sj^wlodge the duty of operating witli combined forces 
‘ agaiinst evils and corruptions in the masses of soeicly.’ This prac- 
tical application of tlie power of the Gospel the Keview will spe«dally 
encourage and promote. May the work prove very efficacious for this 
ohjecit and the other Christian objects now indicated by its learned 
and pious editors ! 

Besides the German publications of wbicb we give critical notices in 
this number, we have received th^followiii|, some of wliii'b will lie 
iMKeafter reviewed. We append a%5W charjmterising words here and 
wfre. JDas AUe Testament im JSfeuemeu (tbo Old Testanumt as cited 
and used in the New), ; liy Dr. A. Tholuek ; Gotha, Perthes ; London, 
Nutt ; a fourth and enlarged edition of a deservedly we ll-know ii essay, 
an English traiislation'of which, made from the third edition, may 
read in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1854 ; and an essay bearing on 
tlie subject, entitled Be V Interpretation de VAncien Testament par 
le.s ecrivams du Ufouvemi^finaj be found in the lievuode Thvoloyie par 
Colaniy vol. ix. 2nd part, Aug. 1854. Glossarium Latinwn Biblia- 
thecdi Tarmnee Antiguissimum ; Gottingen, Dietrich, 1854 ; a Latin 
glossary of tho ninth century, published and illustrated by Professor 
Hildebrand, whose learning is profusely poured forth in the illustration 
of a writing of interest and value to the classiciil scholar. Geheime 
Geschichte (Secret Histories and Mysterious Characters) ; vol. v. ; 
Leipzig, Brockhaus ; Herr BiUau, the author of this work, continues 
to ostouisli and instruct his readers by the curious narratives he pub- 
lishes. Bie Kirche Ghristi (the Church of Chri st and its Witnesses) ; 
by F. Bohriiiger ; Zurich, Meyer and ZeUcr, 1855 ; a biographical liis- 
tory of the Christian Church, well written and full of instruction ; the 
present volume contains, with other things, a life of Tauler, of 
Grotius, and of Thomas a Kempis. 3feme Beise im Orient (My 
Travels in the East) ; by A. Ziegler ; Leipzig, Weber. Sudfruchte 
(Soiithcrn Fruit, tho Sketcli-book of a Painter) ; by F. Pecht ; vol. i. 
Venice and Borne; vol. ii, Naples and Florence; Leipzig, Weber 
London, Nutt, 270, Strand. Lehrluch der Mistor, Krit. Mnleilmq^ 
(A Historical and Critical Introduction to the Oanonieal Writings of 
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tlu‘. 01(1 Testament); by Karl F. Kcil; Franldbi't-on-tlio-Maine, 
ILjycler and Zimmer, 1853 ; a conservative history of the older books 
ol the Bible, by a divine who has lately commenced a new edition of 
Haverni^tk’s Introduction, a translation of which (from the first 
edition) may be found in the series of theological works published by 
Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh. Archeohgie Chretieniic (ChristiaTi 
Archaeology ; or, an Historicail Outline of the Religions Monuments 
of the Middle Ag(^s) ; by .1. J. Btmrasse; Tours, Maine and Co., 
1852; a useful sketch. iSynchronutisclie GescJdcJde der .Kirch c unci 
dcr Well (a Synehronistical History of the Chiu’ch and tlie World in 
the Middle Ages) ; by J. F. Dambergor ; Regenslmi’g, Pustet, 1S504 ; 
H voluminous and veiy learned work, exhibiting in parallel streams the 
life of the Clnireh ami the life of the world in })eriods of society out of 
^vhich grow our jiresont social condition. 

JicallJnci/khpadic. (ACyclojjipdiaofProtcRtantTheologyandClmreli 
History). Edited ly Dr. Heuzoc, Ordinary Professor of Theology in 
the University of Halle, Vol.^;. 1. and 11. Stuttgart and Jlauiburg: 
Rudolf Besser, London: Nutt. 1S53-4. — This very valuable w(jrk, 
of which w(' have inor^ than once made, mention in our pages, has now 
reached the elo.s(! of the second volume, and bids fair to give a coni- 
^pendious and reliabk' view of each and all the manifold subjects 
enibrueed in th(‘ wide category of tlie Protestant Chureb. The worlt 
in conse(jU(‘n(XMvill be servieeab?.,jj^ not only to the stvidejit, but also 
the ordinary Christian ; since it is cv^siguedto endwaee all the branches 
of systematie tlieology and all tin; topics of ])raetieal Christian li% 
Special attent ion is given to the; literary history of the Sacred Scriptimjs 
as T)oing the great source of Christian truth and im|>uke, the fouiidatiou 
and the pillar of the (fimreh. If we may takeihese two voliuncs as 
a s])ceimen,the work will he very rich in ccelesiastical hiograjdiy. We 
jioint wiili sjxH'ial ajiprohatioii to the articles ‘Augustin ’ and ‘ Calvin.’ 
Very high will the value of the Cyelopjedia ho, if it gives satisfimtory 
summaries of tlie excellent biographical monographs of the chief lights 
of the Christian Church, with wliich Gennan literature abounds. The 
good spirit and the coinjileteness with wliich practical (juestioiis are 
treated may bo seen in the article on ‘ The English Church,’ while 
s[)eciiiiens of the treatment of more learned topics may he advantageously 
read in the admirable outlines given on ‘The Original Texts of the 
Old and New Testament.’ On the subject of the Bible as well as 
othi;rs, wo find due attention paid to practical as well as scientific 
points, for while in addition to the essay just mentioned, wo have a 
readable compendium on the ‘ Translations of the Scriptures we are 
also presented with another on their diflusion in an article replete 
with information on ‘ Bible Societies, British and Foreign.’ We cannot, 
however, deny, that under the head ‘ Bible,’ wc miss more topics than 
one, which would, we think, have stood well there, and wlricK will not, 
we hope, he omitted altogether. Among the special merits of the 
work are the moderation of its tone of thought, the fairness of its 
spirit, the scientific impartiality and consequent reliableness of its 
treatment; its condensed but readable style, its comprehensiveness, 
and its literary references. A reproduction in English, with the neces* 
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sary ([luililications and additions, of this very superior eyclopedia, 
would 1)0 n 1)oon to the Church of Christ in the British dominions. 

To thbse u'lio ar(‘ acniuainted with German scholiu*ship, thtj mention 
of the names which ensue — Baumgarten, Gnericko, HoffmanUj'^hierscIi, 
Scliweitzer otZui’ieh, Ikrtheau, Liicke, dulius Muller, Nitzseh, Tholuck, 
Tischendorf, as among the coTitributors, will show what an amount of 
varied talent is employed in the work, and be a satisfactory guarantee 
that the treatment will be at once conser\uitive and sound. 

Lelen Jesus CJinsti (The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ.) 
By Dr. J. 1^. Hepi*, Professor of Histor\^in the TTTiivcu’sity of Munich. 
Kegensburg: Marz. London; Nutt. 1858-4*. — Two volumes of this 
work have appeared, both of which have come to a second edition. 
The first treats chieily of the clwonology of flic subject ; the second 
handlesthe earlier periodoftheSaviour’s earthly life. 44ie author l)elongs 
to the Roman Catholic (ioinmunion. Let no reader hence conclude 
that eonsec|uentIy the work is of no value to Protestants, 'riiings, 
indeed, there are in it that Prote.stants can receive only with qualifica- 
tion ; but it also contains much solid histruetion that may be useful 
to Chri.stians of all churches. The work haj^ been written with a 
special reference to the negative criticisms of Strauss, and these may, 
at least in Oennanv, l)c more efteetually encountered by a Catholic^ 
than by a Protestant divine. This opinion we put forth (Ui the 
following ground. In the more iwW.nced bands ol‘ Christian belicivers 
and apologists, Strauss, in his Jesu, produced the impres.«ion 

certain statements as of fact found in the evaugtdieal narratives, 
were no longer tenable on fair grounds of liistoiical criticism. These 
statements, accordingly, it came to be considered a ]K>int of lionour 
to give up; and tlm surrender was mafic with the loss rehietanec, 
because the matters m question wore not thought *to involve, or even 
to come near any essential or vital point of doctrine or faith. Roman 
Catholic theologians, however, could not abandon these points witlmut 
opening a gate through which the enemy might advance to the assault 
of their citadel. They accordingly have felt it th(‘ir duty to subject 
the criticism of Stauss to tlie .scvere.st possible tests, and to go over the 
ground seized by him again and again, in the hope of reclaiming it 
for the servdee of the church. Nor luis the labour been nugatory. These 
volumes are our witnesses. Let us take as a specimen the taxing spoken 
of by the Evangelist Luke ii. 2 ; compare Acts v. 37. Already had 
Lardner, in his own learned, impartial, and thorough mamier, expounded 
and discussed the difficulties connected with the point. Those diffi- 
culties were felt to press on one branch of Christian evidence, when 
Strauss came forward to exaggerate them in the utmost possible 
degree. Professor Sepp reviews the whole subject, and shows what 
the real facts are, and how those facts stand in harmony with other 
chronological data of general history and of the New Testament. 
’Biis instance has been referred to, the rather because the writer pub- 
lished in Dr. Kitto’s Jot 0 'ml of Sacred Idterature (No. 3, Oct. 1851) 
a solution, the chief point of which Dr. Sepp has profited by without 
acknowledgment, and because the pnhhcatiou serves to show that 
Protestantism has not been without a voice in behalf of points assailed 
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by Slrnuss and otlicr unbelievers. We majf?idd, that our own in vestiga- 
tions‘b)iig since assured us that tliose points wore defensible, and ought 
to be, deieijded ; and we cordially recognise tlie services rendered in 
th()S(! profound and elaborate volumes. 

Gotthold Mj^hraim Lessing ah Theologe. ((I, E. Lessing as a 
Theologian.) Dc^scrihed by Carl Scilwartz, ]*rofcssor of Theology 
in the tTnivorsity of Halle. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 240. Halfe : Pfeffer. 
London: Nutt, 270 Strand. 1854.— Between the year 1774 and the 
year 1778, there app(^ared in the Crermaii language in connexion with 
tlie publications t)f the litterateur (r. E. Lessing, seven fragments or 
ihdaehcd essays, ti'oating of some fundamental points of Christianity, 
which in a short time exeitesd a most lively interest, and produced a 
wide, deep, and extensive inllneiKje on theological thought. These 
j^ieces are eommonly known as ‘ The Wolfenbuttcl Fragments,’ the 
ejnthct b('ing derived from the jmblic library of Wolfenbiittel, tho? 
ca])itid of Hriinswiek, where the manuscript lay whence these shoidi 
ti'eatises were extracted for puldieation. The author of the entire 
work was II. S. Beimarn:^ son-in-law of the distinguished J. A. 
Fabriciu# Lc.s.siiig was merel}' their publisher and advocate. As, 
!iowev(T, he enjoyed a liigh reputation in tin* littn’ary world, his 
advocacy was powerful and eftective. In consequence Lessing became 
th(-* Strauss of his day. In other words, Lessing introduced to the 
learned world of (lermany the ^hief questions which had been pro- 
jjounded by the .English deists, i|^id popularized by Boyle, Voltaire, 
ajid others. A full and exact account of tliis sce])tical movement is 
given l)y Ih’ofessor Schwartz from a mind overflowing with knowledge, 
and well disciplined in such .studies, and in a manner which is clear, 
forcible, and iin])ressive. The work is completed in seven chapters, 
embracing tlie Ibllowing topics: — Lessing’s niental characteristics, 
his pliilosojdiy, his method, his stjde and Criticism ; Lessing’s 
relations to the theology of his times ; the Wolfenbiittel Fi'agment 
Controversy ; the Bights of Criticism ; the Bible and Christianity ; 
Tradition and Scripture ; Inspiration and Toleration. 

Die Prophctischer Bucher d^es Alien Testamento, (The Prophetic 
Books of tlie Old Testament.) Translated by Dr. F. Hitzig; 
Lei})zig: Hirzel. 1854. London: Nutt, 270, Strand. — This trans- 
lation is intended to facilitate the study of the author’s ‘ Commentaries,*! 
as they have appeared in a valuable series of exegetical manuals, now 
in course of jiublication, on the ^^d Testament writings.’*’ The work 
is of special value, whether considered eriticiilly or jesthetieally. As 
a critical work, the translation, executed by a first*rate scholar, pre- 
sents the results of the most advanced learning without a slavish 
ad4iei*ence to authority, and without an undue regard ta novel fancies. 
As a work of taste, the translation aiming to reproduce the original 
even in rhythmical form and archaic sim^icity, avoids not only what 
is unidioniatie, hut also what is either obsolete or obsolescent ; and so 
avoids that rcpulsiveness of style which drives so many, especially the 

* ^ Kurzgefassfces Bxegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament’ 1841— 1854» 
15 volumes. Leipzig; Hirzel. London: Nutt. 
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OORRTGEKDA. 

The portion of tlie seventh Article in our last number, beginning 
with the words — Mu this lucid statement, itc.,’ on page lilO, should 
have followed tlie extract from the JUxuminer, (UKling on |)ag(; 208 : 
the three pages wliieh follow that extract being ju’operly tlie eouclu- 
sion of the article. • 

In |»laee also of the short paragraph at the top of 2 1.1, the 
following, according t(t the M8., shoidd have been the I’twUug: — 

* Now tlie Engllsli cabinet did see the Vienna Uv'de at tliis juncture in. 
the light thus stated, or they did not. To say they did not really so see 
it, in the lace of their reiterated asstirjjons to the eontrury,is to l)riin(l 
them as men destitute ol‘ truth and nhnesty to tlie last degret^. '.riie 
atmosphere of ^jolitical fanaticism doe.s sometirnes become so much like 
Bedlam, that there may be connexions iii which evtm such raving will 
find credit. But it Avill find no credit with the good sense or good 
feeling of the people of England. 

‘Well, then, sup|)isiug the English cabinet to have been (convinced 
that the Vienna note as interpreted liy the Czar, did givi.^ liiin the sort 
of footing in Turkey which he sought, and whieh could liardly fail to 
give him the ult imate, a.n<l the probably not distant sovereignty of 
that empire, did it hchovc them still to ydhere to this note, and 
to leave the afiairs of Turkey and of Enrojie in oons^Hjuence to drift us 
they may, and all this merely that they miglit save themselves from 
the charge of having laxui overreached? In that ease, Mr. Bright 
^ would not have called tJiem fools; hut Ave scarcely need. say what some 
other men would liave uccomitcd them.’ 

This is tlie first instance in wlAicli the Editor has alloAved any 
portion of the mutter of the British Quarterly to readi the public 
without passing under his oaaui eye in proof, and it will he the last. 


A pamphlet has reached us, too late for notice in the proper place* 
under the folloAving title: Observatiom on the FoVicy of the War, and 
the. F resent Bosition of the Mefm'm and Free-Trade Party in Lan- 
cashire, by a Lanciasiiike Man,. Jackson and Walford. — The publi- 
cation is full of good sense, and of the ihatter-ot-fact that should 
! be familiar to every Englishman at this juncture. We say to our 
imidLQr^^eddit. 








